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After  spending  four  years  at  ID,  its 
buildings,  people  and  events  seem  to 
become  common  place.  But  as  you  leave 
ID,  you  look  back  upon  the  campus  and 
the  friends  you've  made,  and  realize  that 
you've  earned  more  than  a  degree.  Your 

^  friends,  basketball,  registration,  the  well 
house,  Little  500,  Purdue  Weekend  and 

\  countless  others  have  combined  to 
make  lU  your  university.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  1978  ARBUTUS  focuses  on 
you  the  student  .   .   .  YOURBOOK  '78. 
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YOURBOOK  '78 

The  480-pages  of  YOURBOOK  '78  take 
you  through  the  events  and  people  that 
made  the  1 977-78  school  year  your  year. 
From  the  Blizzard  of  '78  to  the  NCAA 
basketball  regionals,  the  ARBUTUS  was 
there  to  cover  the  action.  For  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  year  that  was,  just  turn  the 
page. 


Summer 


p.  16 


The  summer  of  '77  was  one  of  fun  and 
leisure  for  those  who  opted  to  stay  in 
Bloomington.  Reduced  class  loads  gave 
students  a  reprieve  from  the  usual  rigors 
of  academic  life.  The  Fun  Frolic  and 
Melon  Mania  also  offered  a  chance  to 
enjoy  the  relaxed  pace  of  summer. 


Registration  Week 


p.  32 


Registration  —  by  the  time  you  do  it  so 
many  times,  you'd  think  you  could  get  the 
hang  of  it.  But  it's  still  a  hassle  you  go 
through  at  least  twice  a  year.  This  year, 
to  give  students  a  break  before  classes 
began,  lUSA  sponsored  the  "Best  of 
Bloomington"  concert,  resulting  in  a  day 
of  fun  for  everyone. 


Dusk  'til  Dawn 


p.  38 


There  was  a  campus-wide  all  night  party 
in  the  Union  during  the  fall.  Hopefully, 
you  didn't  miss  it.  There  was  free  pop- 
corn, back  massages  and  a  banana-split 
eating  contest.  With  the  aid  of  impre- 
ssionist John  Roarke,  Groucho  Marx, 
Woody  Allen  and  Johnny  Carson  all 
made  surprise  appearances. 


Homecoming 


p.  50 


In  1967,  the  "Cardiac  Kids"  took  lU  to 
the  Rose  Bowl.  Ten  years  later,  they  re- 
united for  a  trip  down  memory  lane.  But 
the  1977  Homecoming  memories  weren't 
as  rosy  as  the  ones  made  10  years  ear- 
lier. The  rain-plagued  game  against 
Michigan  State  ended  in  a  13-13  tie. 


Blizzard 


p.  84 


The  "Blizzard  of  78"  finally  gave  lU  stu- 
dents two  snow  days.  The  14-inch  snow- 
fall closed  lU  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
35  years.  And  for  lU  students,  there's  no- 
thing like  two  more  party  days. 


Coal  Crisis 


p.  92 


The  last  thing  you  expected  in  1 978,  next 
to  a  blizzard,  was  an  energy  crisis.  But 
sure  enough,  we  had  one.  The  109-day 
coal  miner's  strike  gave  lU  students  a 
two-week  extended  spring  break  and 
Saturday  classes  as  a  bonus. 


Little  500 


p.  112 


TIME,  NEWSWEEK  and  SPORTS  ILLUS- 
TRATED hove  all  called  it  the  "World's 
Greatest  College  Weekend."  "It"  hap- 
pens on  your  campus  annually.  But  over 
the  years,  the  Little  500  has  evolved  into 
more  than  a  bike  race.  And,  for  the  first 
time  in  1 0  years,  the  ARBUTUS  gives  you 
color  coverage  of  Little  500  events. 


Sports 


p.  134 


It  was  on  unusual  year  for  sports  at  lU. 
The  basketball  team  won  when  it  wasn't 
supposed  to,  and  the  football  team  won 
when  it  was.  Soccer  mania  arrived  on  the 
scene  as  the  lU-San  Francisco  game 
drew  a  record  crowd.  In  outstanding  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  senior  Pete 
Murao  was  named  lU's  first  All-America 
gymnast. 


Entertainment 


p.  212 


Entertainment-wise,  the  \977-7Q  year 
gave  you  a  wide  variety  of  performers. 
From  Steve  Martin  "getting  small"  in  the 
Auditorium  to  Foreigner  appearing  at  lU 
for  "the  very  first  time,"  the  Bloomington 
entertainment  scene  offered  it  all.  There 
were  also  operas,  plays,  ballets  and  the 
lU  Auditorium  Theatre  and  Dance  Series. 
You  had  quite  a  range  to  choose  from. 


Focus  on  You 


p.  246 


Who  were  the  people  who  helped  to  shape 
the  year?  Some  were  well-known  around 
campus.  Others,  in  their  quiet  way,  went 
about  lU  making  decisions  that  in  one 
way  or  another  affected  you  and  your 
university.  For  a  behind-the-scenes  look 
at  these  people,  YOURBOOK  '78 
presents  a  special  section  —  Focus  on 
You. 


Academics 


p.  258 


Bloomington  —  a  town  many  consider 
Utopia.  With  so  many  diversions  avail- 
able, it's  often  easy  to  forget  that  all- 
important  thing  —  studying.  But  that's 
why  you're  here.  Business  students  slav- 
ing over  Medicus,  jittery  musicians  per- 
forming senior  recitals  and  education 
majors  student  teaching  in  the  "real 
world"  —  they're  all  a  part  of  academic 
life  at  ID.  For  a  closer  look  at  this  part  of 
lU  life,  see  the  academics  section. 
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Organizations 


p.  308 


For  some,  16  hours  of  classes  aren't 
enough.  For  these  work-aholics,  there 
are  the  always  present  extracurricular 
activities.  From  working  on  the  college 
newspaper  to  putting  together  a  campus 
movie  schedule,  you  can  always  find  your 
spot  in  one  of  the  many  organizations 
around  lU. 


Lifestyles 


p.  348 


Dorms,  apartments,  houses  and  trailers 
—  they  all  offer  you  a  place  to  make  your 
home.  But  which  one  is  right  for  you? 
YOURBOOK  '78  takes  an  inside  look  at 
the  various  lifestyles  available  to  lU  stu- 
dents and  the  reasons  behind  their  cho- 
sen way  of  life. 


Greeks 


p.  382 


Greek  living  is  more  than  wild  keggers, 
boresses,  dances  and  serenades.  Philan- 
thropies play  a  major  role  in  the  lives  of 
lU's  nearly  5,000  fraternity  and  sorority 
members.  For  a  different  look  at  Greek 
life,  the  1978  ARBUTUS  offers  a  look  at 
these  philanthropic  fund-raising  efforts. 


Seniors 


p.  432 


After  four  years  of  work,  this  is  what 
it's  all  about  —  getting  your  picture 
in  the  lU  yearbook.  But  this  year's 
senior  section  also  contains  car- 
toons on  student  life  and  what  you'll 
remember  about  your  senior  year  at 
lU. 


Index 


p.  463 


The  index  offers  you  the  easiest  way 
to  find  yourself  in  the  1978  annual.  If 
you  can't  find  yourself,  then  look  for 
some  of  your  friends. 


Arbutus  Staff 


p.  477 


The  Chief,  Looney,  Mikey  and  Re- 
write —  they  all  helped  to  put  to- 
gether YOURBOOK  '78.  For  a  closer 
look  at  the  complete  cast  of  charac- 
ters who  took  part  in  this  escapade, 
flip  to  the  staff  pages  in  the  back  of 
the  book. 
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Helicopter  crash 


In  1977,  memories  of  the  1950s  Ko- 
rean conflict  were  stirred  by  the  deaths  of 
three  American  soldiers. 

On  July  14,  North  Korea  shot  down  an 
American  transport  helicopter.  Three 
members  of  the  four-man  crew  were  kil- 
led, including  an  Indiana  native.  Officer 
Joseph  A.  Miles  of  Washington. 

The  Air  Force  helicopter  had  appa- 
rently strayed  across  the  demilitarized 
zone  that  separates  North  and  South 
Korean  forces. 

North  Korea  cooperated  throughout 
negotiations  after  the  incident.  Officials 
arranged  for  the  release  of  the  wounded 
crewman  and  the  bodies  of  his  three 
companions  after  seven  hours  of  talks. 

Party  Ward 


NYC  blackout 


Wednesday,  July  13,  1977,  was  the 
night  the  lights  went  out  in  New  York 
City.  The  clocks  stopped  at  9:34  p.m.  and 
at  9:35  began  "a  night  of  terror." 

For  a  night  and  a  day  nothing  worked 
except  telephones  and  transistor  radios. 
Elevators  hung  high  in  their  shafts,  water 
pumps  failed  and  with  them  sinks,  tubs 
and  toilets.  It  was  unbelievable.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  there  came  the  realization 
that  the  unthinkable  had  happened  —  the 
big  "modern  city"  was  dead. 

Rapists,  looters  and  arsonists  were  in 
"Seventh  Heaven"  as  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness.  Police  arrested 
3,776  persons  before  the  terror  ended. 
Two  looters  died  and  more  than  400 
policemen  were  injured.  Fire  departments 
were  swamped  with  alarms.  Hospitals 
switched  to  emergency  power  —  when  it 
worked,  and  to  flashlight  medicine  when 
it  did  not. 

More  than  2,000  stores  were  pillaged 
and  approximately  $1  billion  in  damages 
occurred  as  New  Yorkers  wandered  the 
blackened  streets. 

In  Harlem,  looters  set  up  shop  in 
abandoned  stores,  selling  everything 
from  Pro-Ked  sneakers  for  $5  to  color 
consoles  for  $135. 


It  was  a  long  war  for  Consolidated  Edi- 
son (Con  Ed)  workers  too.  It  took  more 
than  four  hours  for  the  power  company 
to  restore  service  to  1  50,000  of  the  city's 
2.8  million  customers  and  25  hours  to  re- 
turn power  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing Mayor  Abraham  Beame's  Gracie 
Mansion. 

Cheers  went  up  as  air-conditioners 
slowly  piped  on,  water  gushed  out  of  the 
faucets  and  lights  flickered.  Happy  as 
they  were.  New  Yorkers  felt  a  silent  fear 
of  the  tragedy  the  blackout  had  left,  and 
the  realization  that  it  could  happen  again 
—  anytime. 

Grace  Moredock 
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Elvis/Groucho 

The  late-summer  deaths  of  two  well- 
known  performers  cast  gloomy  shadows 
over  an  entire  nation. 

On  Aug.  16,  Elvis  Presley  was  found 
dead  in  his  Memphis,  Tenn.,  mansion. 
The  42-year-old  singer  died  of  cardiac 
arrythmia,  a  malfunction  of  the  heart. 
Some  of  his  hit  records  included  "Love 
Me  Tender,"  "Heartbreak  Hotel"  and 
"Jailhouse  Rock." 


Presley's  appearance  on  the  Ed  Sulli- 
van Show  in  1956  brought  him  national 
recognition  and  began  his  reign  as  "King 
of  Rock  'n'  Roll."  Movie  contracts  and 
even  more  hit  records  accompanied  his 
skyrocket  to  stardom. 

More  than  30,000  long-time  fans 
waited  outside  the  Presley  mansion  for 
one  last  look  at  their  idol,  while 
thousands  of  floral  tributes  decorated 
the  cemetery  where  he  was  buried. 
Among  the  arrangements  were  an  impe- 
rial crown  of  golden  mums,  hortis- 
culptured  hound-dogs  and  guitars  and 
sunflowers  in  wine  bottles. 

Three  days  later,  the  smiles  that  once 
covered  the  faces  of  Groucho  Marx  fans 
turned  to  tears.  The  86-year-old  come- 
dian died  of  pneumonia  on  Aug.  19  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Groucho  began  his  nearly  seven- 
decode-long  career  in  Vaudeville  with  his 
zany  brothers  Harpo,  Chico,  Gummo  and 
Zeppo.  They  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
theatre,  Broadway,  in  the  mid- 1920s. 

A  master  of  the  rapid-fire  wisecrack, 
Groucho's  famous  trademarks  were  his 
loping  gait,  arched  eyebrows,  lecherous 
leer  and  emotive  cigar.  His  movies  in- 
cluded "A  Night  in  Casablanca"  and  "A 
Night  at  the  Opera."  He  also  hosted  the 
TV  quiz  show,  "You  Bet  Your  Life." 

Mary  Wagner 


Moluccan  gunmen 

In  May,  the  world  waited  and  watched 
as  six  heavily-ormed  South  Moluccan 
gunmen  seized  a  school  and  train,  taking 
161  hostages  in  the  Dutch  village  of 
Bovensmilde.  The  capture  was  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Dutch  government  to 
help  the  Asians  gain  independence  for 
their  island  homeland. 

The  gunmen  demanded  that  the  gov- 
ernment free  24  South  Moluccan  ter- 
rorists and  provide  a  Boeing  747  to  fly 
them  to  an  unspecified  location.  The 
government  refused  to  listen  to  any  de- 
mands until  the  captured  school  children 
were  released.  Four  days  later,  the  chil- 
dren were  freed  after  it  was  learned  that 
several  of  them  were  suffering  from  a 
viral  stomach  disorder.  Four  teachers, 
however,  remained  in  captivity. 

On  June  1 1,  after  20  days  of  suspense 
and  unsuccessful  mediations,  Dutch 
troops  stormed  the  hijacked  train  and  vil- 
lage school  in  simultaneous  dawn  raids  in 
an  attempt  to  free  the  55  remaining  hos- 
tages. In  the  ensuing  melee,  six  terrorists 
and  two  hostages  were  killed. 

David  L.  Gonsoroski 


Alaskan  pipeline 


After  a  four-year  delay  and  expendi- 
tures totaling  more  than  $7.7  billion,  oil 
finally  began  flowing  through  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  in  late  June. 

The  pipeline,  which  is  799  miles  long 
and  48  inches  in  diameter,  runs  the 
length  of  the  state  of  Alaska,  from  Pru- 
dhoe  Bay  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Valdez 
on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  From  there,  tan- 
kers carry  the  oil  to  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can refineries. 

The  pipeline  was  funded  by  eight  major 
oil  companies,  making  its  construction 
the  most  ambitious  privately-financed 
building  project  in  history, 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  sur- 
rounded the  pipeline's  construction  due 
to  the  large  number  of  environmentalists 
who  opposed  it.  To  prevent  the  hot  oil 
from  thawing  the  frozen  tundra,  thereby 
creating  an  environmental  disaster,  over 
half  of  the  pipeline  was  elevated.  The 
remainder  was  buried  in  a  trench. 

Another  source  of  controversy  was  the 
assortment  of  freak  accidents  which 
plagued  the  builders  from  the  start. 
Welding  irregulorities,  cracks  in  the 
pipeline,  explosions  and  the  threat  of 
vandalism  gave  rise  to  questions  about 
the  project's  safety. 

Nonetheless,  the  first  gallon  of  oil  ar- 
rived in  Valdez  in  early  August.  An  esti- 
mated 600,000  barrels  of  oil  now  flow 
through  the  pipeline  doily. 

Becky  Robinson 


Nixon/Frost 


The  controversial  Nixon/Frost  inter- 
views were  shown  on  television  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1977.  For  his 
four  interviews  with  David  Frost,  Richard 
Nixon  reportedly  received  over 
$600,000. 

The  first  interview  dealt  with  Water- 
gate, and  Nixon  probably  came  as  close 
as  he  ever  will  to  admitting  his  guilt.  "I  let 
down  my  friends.  I  let  down  the  country 
...  I  have  to  carry  that  burden,"  he  told 
Frost. 

The  second  program  covered  the 
foreign  policy  aspect  of  Nixon's  adminis- 
tration. Here  Nixon  was  at  his  best,  dis- 


cussing his  favorite  topic  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  third  interview  dealt  with 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  and  the  fourth, 
entitled  "The  Final  Days,"  discussed  the 
last  days  of  Nixon's  presidency. 

Most  Americans  still  believed  Nixon 
was  guilty  at  the  end  of  the  broadcasts, 
but  were  more  sympathetic  toward  him. 

The  former  president  was  in  the  news 
again  during  the  summer,  as  he  battled 
Congress  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  for  possession  of  documents  and 
topes  made  during  his  White  House  days. 

In  July,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Nixon's  papers  were  public  property.  De- 
spite this  decision,  more  legal  struggles 
and  the  lengthy  job  of  processing  the  42 
million  documents  and  5,000  hours  of 
taped  conversations  is  expected  to  keep 
the  information  out  of  public  view  for  at 
least  a  decade. 

Pony  Word 


Kent  State  protest 

Many  people  well  remember  when 
Ohio  State  National  Guardsmen  opened 
fire  on  demonstrators  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity (KSU)  in  1970,  killing  four  stu- 
dents. 

Demonstrators  were  again  on  the  KSU 
campus  in  1977,  protesting  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $6  million  gymnasium  annex 
near  the  site  of  the  killings. 

Groups  of  protesters,  including  parents 
of  several  of  the  shooting  victims,  erected 
a  "Tent  City"  and  camped  out  on  the 
site.  They  believed  that  a  memorial  to  the 
dead  students  should  be  dedicated  in  this 
area. 

However,  a  court  injunction  against 
the  protesters  did  not  inhibit  them;  1 92 
demonstrators  were  arrested  when  they 
refused  to  leave  the  building  site. 
Another  court  order  stopped  work  on  the 
gymnasium  for  a  few  months. 

But  construction  resumed  in  Septem- 
ber and  continued  with  little  interference 
from  the  protesters.  Completion  of  the 
controversial  gymnasium  annex  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  1979. 

Levinia  Wright 


Judy  Stein 

Gay  liberation 

A  heated  battle  over  gay  rights  raged 
in  Miami,  Flo.,  this  summer.  Anita 
Bryant,  former  Miss  America  runner-up 
and  present  Florida  orange  juice  booster, 
fought  for  and  won  a  major  victory  in 
Dade  County.  There,  voters  rejected  an 
ordinance  banning  employment  and 
housing  discrimination  based  on  an  indi- 
vidual's "affectional  or  sexual  prefer- 
ence." 

Bryant,  who  heads  "Save  Our  Chil- 
dren, Inc.,"  met  strong  resistance  from 
gay  activists,  especially  Jack  Campbell,  a 
conservatively-dressed  and  wealthy 
owner  of  40  gay  bath  houses. 

An  unusually  large  voter  turnout  (45 
percent)  was  influenced  by  what  the 
"Miami  Herald"  described  as  a  climate 
of  "hysteria  more  appropriate  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century  than  the  twentieth." 

The  outcome  of  the  vote  is  expected  to 
discourage  passage  of  antidiscrimination 
legislation,  primarily  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Rep.     Edward     Koch    of     New     York. 

After  the  battle,  Bryant  planned  to  go 
nationwide  with  the  issue,  which  could 
cause  hardships  for  the  nation's  20  mill- 
ion homosexuals. 

However,  sexual  fundamentalists  and 
gay  activists  were  forming  stronger  or- 
ganizations and  plans.  Frank  Kameny, 
District  of  Columbia  Human  Rights 
Commissioner  and  a  board  member  of 
the  National  Gay  Task  Force  argued, 
"We  have  lost  a  battle,  but  we  certainly 
have  not  lost  the  war." 

Loura  Manske 
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Ray  escapes 

James  Earl  Roy,  the  convicted  mur- 
derer of  civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  escaped  from  the  Brushy  Moun- 
tain State  Prison  in  Tennessee  on  June 
10. 

Ray,  along  with  six  other  inmates, 
climbed  a  14-foot  stone  wall  with  a 
makeshift  ladder,  slid  underneath  a 
2,300  volt  live  wire,  and  then  jumped  to 
freedom  on  the  other  side  of  the  prison 
wall. 

Chased  in  the  rugged  Cumberland 
Mountains  by  150  men  and  a  pack  of 
bloodhounds,  Ray  was  captured  in  less 
than  216  days  within  a  ten-mile  radius  of 
the  maximum-security  prison. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  his  escape,  Ray 
said,  "They  wouldn't  have  me  in  a 
maximum-security  prison  if  I  wasn't  in- 
terested in  getting  out." 

Nanci  Hellmich 


Jackson  slaying 

Firemen  answering  a  call  to  extinguish 
a  house  fire  in  Indianapolis  discovered 
evidence  of  a  bizarre  robbery/murder. 
After  entering  the  mansion  home  of  ec- 
centric millionairess  Marjorie  Jackson  in 
May,  fire-fighters  found  the  woman  dead 
of  abdominal  bullet  wounds. 

Closer  investigation  of  the  home 
turned  up  over  $5  million  in  $100  bills 
stuffed  in  toolboxes,  drawers,  garbage 
cans  and  a  vacuum  cleaner  bag.  Police 
discovered  other  oddities  left  by  the  66- 
year-old  widow  of  a  grocery  store  chain 
president.  They  found  washcloths,  gift 
wrapped  in  aluminum  foil,  scattered 
around  the  mansion  with  the  message 
"From  Marjorie  to  God." 

The  police  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Jackson  hod  withdrawn  at  least  $8  mill- 
ion from  her  account  after  legal  difficul- 
ties with  her  bank.  They  assumed  that  the 
missing  $3  million  was  stolen  by  the  burg- 
lars who  killed  Mrs.  Jackson  and  set  the 
fire  in  an  attempt  to  conceal  their  crime. 

Five  days  after  the  murder,  inves- 
tigators learned  of  a  man  who  had  re- 
cently purchased  an  $11,900  car  with 
$100  bills.  The  police  arrested   several 
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free-spending  suspects  —  Howard  Wil- 
lord,  his  two-time  former  wife  Marjorie 
Pollitt,  her  sister  Robertina  Harrell  An- 
derson and  Manuel  Robinson. 

In  December,  Willard  was  convicted  of 
murder,  arson,  burglary,  robbery  and 
conspiracy  in  the  Jackson  case.  He  was 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 

In  July,  Pollitt  and  her  sister  pleaded 
guilty  to  interstate  transportation  of  sto- 
len money  and  conspiracy  to  transport 
stolen  money.  Robinson  was  expected  to 
face  murder,  arson  and  robbery  charges 
in  March. 

Corolyn  Cochran,  Ketii  Rowe 


Queen's  Jubilee 

The  month  of  June  brought  a  glittering 
parade  of  pageantry  to  England  in  celeb- 
ration of  Queen  Elizabeth  ll's  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  as  monarch  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Queen's  Silver  Jubilee  opened  with 
her  speech  to  Parliament.  The  British 
Isles  were  alight  with  a  chain  of  bonfires 
while  London  glowed  with  an  $85,000 
fireworks  display.  Climaxing  the  fes- 
tivities was  the  traditional  thanksgiving 
service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

KaThy  Sterling 


Seattle  Slew 

The  first  undefeated  Triple  Crown  win- 
ner in  the  history  of  thoroughbred  racing, 
Seattle  Slew,  earned  his  distinction  with 
victories  in  the  Kentucky  Derby,  the 
Preakness  and  the  Belmont  Stakes. 

Many  racing  experts  were  quick  to 
criticize  Slew's  light  racing  history  and 
the  expertise  of  his  jockey,  Jean  Cruguet. 
His  hard-earned  but  slow  victory  in  the 
Derby  only  increased  the  remarks 
against  him.  But  Slew  quieted  them  all 
when  he  ran  away  from  his  fastest  rival  in 
the  Preakness  and  survived  a  pre-race 
traffic  jam  in  the  Belmont  to  convincingly 
win  the  Triple  Crown. 

Along  the  way.  Slew  amassed  a  sizable 
fan  following,  as  did  his  owners,  who 
were  newcomers  to  the  world  of 
thoroughbred  racing. 

Leigh  Daeuble 


Guthrie  qualifies 

The  61st  running  of  the  Indianapolis 
500  featured  several  record  breaking  ac- 
complishments. A.J.  Foyt  won  his  fourth 
Indianapolis  500;  Tom  Sneva  became  the 
first  driver  to  record  a  200  m.p.h.  qualify- 
ing lap  at  Indy,  and  Janet  Guthrie  became 
the  first  woman  to  compete  in  the  previ- 
ously all  male  event. 

Before  the  race,  there  had  been  much 
speculation  among  race  fans  as  to  how 
Speedway  owner  Tony  Hulman  would 
start  the  race.  Guthrie  suggested 
"Gentlefolks,"  but  when  it  came  time  for 
the  elderly  Speedway  owner  to  approach 
the  microphone,  his  mind  was  made  up 
.  .  .  "In  company  with  the  first  lady  to 
ever  qualify  at  Indianapolis,  gentlemen, 
start  your  engines." 

The  race  was  on,  and  after  50  laps 
Gordon  Johncock  and  Foyt  were  locked 
into  a  battle  for  first  place.  Johncock  led 
most  of  the  way  and  seemed  headed  for 
his  second  Indy  500  victory.  But  on  lap 
185  a  valve  spring  broke,  and  the  de- 
jected Johncock  coasted  to  a  stop  at  turn 
one.  Foyt  sped  by  and  finished  the  re- 
maining 15  laps  to  claim  an  unpre- 
cedented fourth  Indy  500  victory. 

The  race  had  been  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
appointment to  Guthrie,  who  spent  most 
of  the  day  in  the  pits.  She  did  manage  to 
finish  27  laps,  however,  despite  numer- 
ous mechanical  problems  with  her  Light- 
ning special.  And  if  nothing  else,  she  did 
prove  that  the  30  days  in  May  could  be  a 
coed  event. 

A I  Zimmerman 


Son  of  Sam 


The  tree-lined  streets  of  New  York  City 
boroughs  no  longer  offered  young 
couples  privacy.  Instead,  the  neighbor- 
hoods served  as  shooting  galleries  for  a 
crazed  gunman. 

The  gunman,  who  called  himself  "Son 
of  Sam,"  struck  eight  times,  killing  six 
people  and  wounding  seven  others.  The 
victims  were  all  in  their  teens  or  early 
20s,  and  many  of  the  females  had  long, 
dark  hair. 

Residents  of  Queens  and  the  Bronx, 
the  murderer's  prime  target  areas, 
walked  fearfully  through  neighborhood 
streets.  Women  cut  or  lightened  their 
heads  of  long,  dork  hair  in  efforts  to 
throw  Son  of  Sam  off  their  tracks. 

Finally,  after  one  of  the  largest  police 
investigations  in  history,  a  possible  Son  of 
Sam  was  arrested  in  August  of  1977. 
Police  charged  David  Berkowitz  with  the 
bloody  crimes. 

Berkowitz,  a  postal  clerk,  provided  in- 
vestigators with  details  of  his  vicious  at- 
tacks. He  claimed  that  his  shooting 
sprees  were  directed  by  voices  he  heard 
from  a  neighbor's  dog. 

Son  of  Sam's  capture  was  a  bitter- 
sweet victory  for  police.  They  were  re- 
lieved that  the  madman's  days  of  killing 
had  ended.  Yet,  police  were  also  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  Berkowitz  was  not 
mentally  competent  to  stand  trial. 

Marianne  Gleissner 


B-1  Bomber 


Commanders  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  received  an  unpleasant  shock 
when  one  of  the  proposed  mainstays  of 
strategic  air  warfare,  the  B-1  Bomber, 
was  shot  out  from  under  them  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

The  decision  to  halt  production  of  the 
planes  was  mode  by  Carter  on  June  30. 
Research  into  the  bombers  and  the  con- 
struction of  four  sample  planes  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion. 
Carter's  decision  prevented  the  construc- 
tion of  240  more  bombers,  estimated  to 
cost  $101 .7  million  each. 

The  President  stated  that  his  decision 
would  be  reconsidered  "if,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  relations  with  the  Soviets 
should  deteriorate  drastically."   In  the 


meantime,  he  announced  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  of  inexpensive 
cruise  missies. 


Becky  Robinson 


Haldemann/Mitchell 


In  June,  H.R.  (Bob)  Haldemann,  former 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff,  and  John 
Mitchell  were  sentenced  to  2'/2-8-year 
terms  for  their  crimes  of  perjury,  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  and  conspiracy  in  the 
Watergate  scandal.  Mitchell  now  has  the 
distinct  honor  of  being  the  first  U.S.  At- 
torney General  to  serve  a  prison  term.  He 
was  taken  to  a  Montgomery,  Ala., 
penitentiary  while  Haldemann  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  Lompoc  Prison  Camp  in 
California. 

These  minimum-security  prisons  are 
unfenced,  have  no  armed  guards  and  do 
not  accommodate  violent  convicts.  Al- 
though officials  endlessly  stated  that  the 
men  were  not  receiving  any  special 
treatment,  Mitchell  hod  both  a  golf 
course  and  a  river  for  fishing  avilable  to 
him.  Both  Mitchell  and  Haldemann  plan- 
ned to  write  books  during  their  stays  in 
prison. 

M  Michelle  Gottwald 


Nightclub  fire 

In  the  worst  nightclub  disaster  in  the 
United  States  since  1942,  161  people 
died  in  a  fire  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Supper 
Club  on  May  29. 

The  fire  started  in  a  small,  private  di- 
ning room,  the  Zebra  Room,  and  quickly 
spread  throughout  the  rest  of  the  South- 
gate,  Ky.,  nightclub.  Authorities  attri- 
buted the  cause  of  the  blaze  to  a  mal- 


function in  the  wall  wiring  of  the  Zebra 
Room. 

When  first  alerted  of  the  fire  by  a  bus- 
boy,  many  of  the  700  guests  in  the 
Cabaret  Room  did  not  take  the  warning 
seriously.  At  first  there  was  no  rush  for 
the  exits;  some  people  filed  out  while 
others  remained  at  their  tables  waiting 
for  singer  John  Davidson's  warm-up  act 
to  finish. 

Flames  and  smoke  spread  quickly  and 
as  the  lights  went  out,  people  began  to 
panic  and  stampede  for  the  exits.  Once 
firemen  arrived  at  the  scene,  overpower- 
ing flames  and  smoke  prevented  them 
from  entering  more  than  20  feet  inside 
the  building.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
victims  died  at  their  tables,  and  others 
perished  while  trying  to  escape. 

The  tremendous  loss  of  lives  and  ex- 
tensive damage  easily  could  have  been 
averted  if  the  nightclub  had  installed  a 
sprinkler  system  that  would  hove  been 
capable  of  extinguishing,  or  at  least  con- 
taining, the  fire,  authorities  said. 

Kothleen  O'Hore 
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lU  welcomes  slow  pace  o^ 


ii 


by  Tim  Martin 


Between  May  7-9,  lU-Bloomington's 
student  enrollment  dropped  from  more 
than  30,000  to  less  than  6,000.  Students 
flocked  homeward  in  droves,  dormitories 
closed,  and  groundskeepers  re-seeded 
bare-trodden  campus  paths.  Summer 
school  had  begun. 

To  the  5,779  students  who  attended 
the  first  five-week  session,  summer 
school  meant  a  reprieve  from  the  usual 
rigors  of  academic  life.  Class  periods 
were  longer  but  less  formal,  as  students 
carried  a  maximum  of  nine  credit  hours. 
The  fewer  number  of  classes  taken  over 
a  shorter  time  period  (in  comparison  with 
the  regular  semester)  seemed  to  make 
students'  loads  more  organized. 

Undergraduate  summer  students  who 
lived  in  residence  halls  stayed  in  GRC, 
while  graduate  students  lived  in  Eigen- 
mann.  The  remaining  residence  halls 
were  either  closed  for  the  summer  or 
housed  the  many   workshops,   institutes 
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and  summer  programs  held  on  campus. 

One  such  program  was  the  Interna- 
tional Cheerleader  Conference  (ICC) 
which  ran  from  Sunday,  June  26  to 
Thursday,  June  30.  The  conference's  90 
participants,  who  lived  in  McNutt  Quad, 
came  from  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Par- 
ticipants learned  cheers  and  drills  and 
competed  for  daily  awards. 

Another  program  which  ran  for  the  en- 
tire eight  weeks  of  the  second  summer 
session  was  the  Groups  Special  Service 
'77  program. 

Groups  is  a  year-round  program  for  fi- 
nancially and  academically  deprived  stu- 
dents, who,  otherwise,  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  college.  The  summer  program 
involved  approximately  300  high  school 
students.  A  federal  grant  funded  room 
and  board,  tuition,  books  and  spending 
money  for  the  program  members. 

Students  in  Groups  lived  in  Teter  Quad 
and  took  regular  college  classes  in  the 
University  Division  curriculum.  In  addi- 
tion, they  learned  academic  discipline 
and  study  habits  to  help  them  in  future 
college  years. 


Students  selected  in  the  program  were  s 
recommended  by  their  high  school  prin-' j 
cipal,  counselor  or  local  social  worker  asi; 
having  college  potential.  Recommendec^ 
students  were  then  "isited  by  Universityl 
Division  representatives  who  made  tha 
final  selection.  , 

Besides  the  cheerleading  conferenctj 
and  Groups  '77,  the  lU-Bloomington: 
campus  hosted  a  variety  of  other  worki, 
shops.  These  included  the  High  School 
Journalism  Institute,  football  and  basket' 
ball  camps  headed  by  lU  coaches,  musi(i, 
programs  and  student  leadership  confer 
ences. 

As  the  summer  raced  on,  students  dis 
covered  they'd  have  a  new  thorn  in  thei| 
sides  come  fall.  On  June  1 7,  the  lU  Boom 
of  Trustees  approved  the  first  tuition  in' 
crease  since  the  1  973-74  fiscal  year.  Th  :, 
13  percent  hike  meant  an  increase  fror  ;j 
$361  to  $405  for  Indiana  residents  carry,  ,|| 
ing  15  hours  in  the  fall  of  1977. 

While  the  fee  for  a  1  5-hour  course  loa^ 
went  up,  the  fee  for  a  12-hour  cours 
load  went  down  to  $324.  The  $361  fee  r 
past  semesters  reflected  the  hourly  re 
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(LEFT)  There  may  not  be  fish  in  the  fountain,  but  these 

youngsters  don't  seem  to  mind,  as  they  patiently  wait  for  the 

fish  to  bite  on  a  summer  afternoon, 

(BELOW)   Taking   a   breal^   from   summer   training,    Hoosier 

noseguard  Randy  Smith  enjoys  a  relaxing  float  around  Griffey 

Lake  with  pal  "Ace." 

(BOTTOM)  Recliner  in  hand,  this  sunbather  appears  more 

interested  in  gazing  at  the  lifeguard  atop  her  perch. 
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Summer 


ir  12-17  credit  hours.  Under  the  new 
'Stem,  resident  undergraduates  would 
3y  a  $27  per  credit  hour  rate  —  regard- 
ss  of  the  number  of  hours  taken. 

Fees  for  non-resident  undergraduates 
ere  raised  from  an  $820  flat  rate  per 
jmester  to  $990  for  1  5  credit  hours,  but 
ere  lowered  to  $792  for  12  credit  hours. 

Resident  graduate  student  fees  were 
icreased  16.1  percent,  while  non- 
;sident  graduates  incurred  on  18.8  per- 
2nt  increase. 

lU  President  John  Ryan  said  the  new 
/stem  should  raise  needed  revenue  and 
ill  not  be  a  detriment  to  those  students 
ho  carry  less  than  1  5  hours  and  work  to 
jpport  themselves. 

In  spite  of  this  bad  news,  the  summer 
ill  supplied  interest  and  excitement.  On 
riday,  June  10,  Ail-American  lU  center 
ent  Benson  signed  a  six-year  contract 
ith  the  Milwaukee  Bucks.  Benson  was 
le  first  pick  in  this  year's  National  Bos- 
Jtball  Association  (NBA)  draft. 


(ABOVE)  In  a  summertime  performance,  the  Wright  Brothers 
entertain  a  crowd  at  Time  Out. 

(RIGHT)  Speaking  at  the  Women  in  Newspaper  Management 
Conference,  "Ms."  Magazine  Editor  and  Publisher  Patricia 
Carbine  stresses  the  importance  of  female  assertiveness  in  the 
business  world. 
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Speakers,  performers  highlight  summer 


The  6-11  center,  from  New  Castle, 
Ind.,  was  president  of  iU's  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes  (FCA)  end  helped  lead 
ID  to  victory  in  the  1976  NCAA  champi- 
onship. 

And  then  came  "Star  Wars."  At 
Bloomington's  Towne  Cinema  on  June  24 
at  4:30  p.m.,  tickets  went  on  sale  for  the 
space  fantasy  that  had  taken  the  nation's 
box  offices  by  storm. 

The  new  movie  by  George  Lucas, 
creator  of  "American  Graffiti,"  broke  all 
existing  box-office  records  for  atten- 
dance. 

The  film  centered  around  Leia,  a  prin- 
cess, who,  with  the  aid  of  hero  Luke 
Skywolker,  tried  to  save  her  galaxy  from 
destruction  by  the  evil  galactic  govern- 
ment. 

A  banal  plot,  unknown  actors,  and 
special  effects  that  elicited  "ooh's"  and 
"ah's"  from  young  and  old,  oil  combined 
to  form  a  phenomenally  successful 
crowd-pleaser. 

As  summer  drew  to  a  close,  students 
made  various  plans  for  the  two-week 
interlude  that  preceded  the  fall  semester. 

Some  worked  to  earn  that  extra  few 
bucks  necessary  to  get  through  fall  se- 
mester. Others  took  off  for  the  beach,  the 
bars  or  the  mountains.  Still  others  simply 
went  home  to  rest  their  "burned-out 
brains." 

But  for  some  students,  the  two  weeks 
preceding  fall  semester  were  anything 
but  restful.  Many  people  worked  at  regis- 
tration, prepared  the  "welcome-back" 
issue  of  the  "ids"  or  trained  for  RA-ships. 
For  these  students,  much  time  was  spent 
moving  from  summer  housing  to  fall 
housing,  arranging  fall  class  schedules 
end  generally  driving  themselves  crazy. 

Fall  semester  loomed  big,  bold  and 
ominous.  Summer  melted  and  was  gone. 


(ABOVE)  Republican  Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  greets  a  Rotary 
Club  member  after  discussing  the  organization  at  the  Poplars 
in  July. 
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Mike  Vough 


(ABOVE)  Awaiting  the  judges'  decision,  proud  owner  Pamie  Baily  lis- 
tens to  see  if  "Beauty"  will  be  awarded  first  place  in  the  "Best  Costumed 
Dog"  contest, 

(RIGHT)  Window  waslning  can  be  a  tricky  task  as  Bill  Ashley  (front)  and 
John  Shirven  discover. 
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Labor  and  leisure 
fill  summer  days 
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(TOP)  With  the  help  of  sailing  club  member  Dave  Dodson  (right),  Mark 
Toylor  learns  the  art  of  maneuvering  a  "Hobie  Cat"  sailboat. 
(ABOVE)  Ohio  State  Cheerleader  Bridget  Moury  demonstrates  a  new 
yell  to  a  group  of  high  schoolers  during  the  International  Cheerleading 
Clinic  conducted  in  June. 


Herald-Telephone  Stott  Photo 
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Fun  Frolic  nets  over  $8,000 


by  Tiba  Altoma 


It  was  20  years  ago  when  the  first  In- 
diana University  Fun  Frolic  earned  a 
small  profit  for  scholarships  for  children 
of  lU  staff  employees. 

The  first  Fun  Frolic,  with  seven  rides 
and  10  skill  booths,  was  set  up  in  Wood- 
lawn  Field.  That  year,  only  $600  was 
raised  for  the  scholarship  fund.  Now,  the 
Fun  Frolic  brings  in  more  than  $8,000 
annually. 

Sponsored  by  university  staff  employe- 
es, the  1977  lU  Community  Fun  Frolic 
took  place  June  14-18. 

Located  in  the  meadow  at  Seventh 
Street  and  Jordan  Avenue,  this  year's 
carnival  had  16  rides,  including  a  super- 
slide,  the  Twister  and  the  Super 
Himalaya.  A  bingo  tent,  Dunk-A-Man 
and  baloon  darts  were  some  of  the  12 
skill  booths  at  the  fair. 


.J 
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(TOP)  Ronnie  Vandeventer  pitches  a  ring  toward  a  bottle  in  hopes  o 

winning  a  Coke 

(CENTER)  People  of  different  ages  enjoy  Fun  Frolic,  as  con  be  seen  b) 

this  threesome. 

(ABOVE)  Carnival-goers  test  their  bravery  on  whizzing,  whirling  anC 

stomach-churning  rides. 
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Saturday  vendors 
market  wares 


by  Tiba  Altoma 


"Wouldn't  you  like  a  cantaloupe  today? 
They're  only  40  cents  a  pound,"  asked 
a  17-year-old  female.  This  was  just  one 
of  the  many  offers  coming  from  the  ap- 
proximately 50  vendors  who  gathered 
every  Saturday  morning  in  Bloomington's 
Third  Street  Park  to  participate  in  the 
Community  Market. 

Dozens  of  fresh  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers were  sold  at  the  market  by  vendors 
from  Monroe  County  and  surrounding 
areas. 

The  market,  open  for  buisness  from 
June  until  late  fall,  is  sponsored  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  Human  Resources  De- 
partment of  Bloomington.  Paul  Fulton, 
one  of  the  market's  three  coordinators, 
said  this  summer  had  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful since  its  inception  two  years  ago. 

The  purpose  of  the  market  "is  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  for  people  to  buy 
fresh  produce  and  to  bring  them  together 
socially,"  Fulton  said. 

Vendors  were  charged  a  weekly  fee  of 
$1  if  they  sold  their  wares  at  a  table  in  the 
park  and  $2  if  they  sold  them  from  a  veh- 
icle. Many  offered  unusual  kinds  of  pro- 
duce such  OS  Kerala,  a  bitter-tasting  In- 
dian vegetable  used  for  blood-purifying. 

For  customers  who  did  not  know  how 
to  cook  some  of  the  less  popular  vegeta- 
bles, the  Human  Resources  Department 
provided  a  board  for  exchanging  recipes. 
Entertainment  was  another  special  fea- 
ture provided  by  the  department  every 
Saturday  morning.  Guitar  strumming, 
dancing,  singing  and  a  special  visit  from 
the  Pretense  Theatre  group  were  some  of 
the  activities  this  summer. 


(LEFT)  David  Porter  plays  his  harmonica  until  cus- 
tomers arrive.  Porter  sold  plants  and  vegetobles  at 
the  Bloomington  Community  Market. 


3ob  Cohn 
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New  deli  adds  to 
Commons  facelift 

by  Levinia  Wright 


Can  you  imagine  a  $160,000  facelift? 
No,  this  was  not  the  rich  old  lady  down 
the  street  going  in  for  a  nose  job.  It  was 
the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  (IMU) 
Commons  getting  the  full  treatment  —  a 
complete  remodeling  job. 

Throughout  the  summer,  workmen 
stripped  the  kitchen  and  dining  area  of 
the  Commons,  completing  the  renovation 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester.  A 
delicatessen  was  added  to  the  kitchen, 
which  also  received  new  cooking  and 
serving  equipment. 

Along  with  the  new  equipment  came  a 
new  look  for  the  Commons,  as  the  serv- 
ing lines  were  redecorated.  The  old 
wooden,  screened  dividers  were  replaced 
with  modern  paneled,  stained-glass  parti- 
tions. Two  more  cashier  stations  were 
added  to  facilitate  rapid  customer  ser- 
vice. 

Finances  for  the  renovation  came  from 
the  IMU  building  and  equipment  repair 
and  debt  service  reserve  funds. 

But  despite  its  new  facelift,  the  Com- 
mons, its  atmosphere  and  the  people  will 
always  remain  the  same. 


(RIGHT)  Catherine  Dupuis,  sophomore,  pauses  to 
talk  with  Stephen  Houtz,  junior,  while  one  of  the 
balloons  given  away  for  the  Commons  Grand  Open- 
ing flies  in  the  wind 

(TOP)  Work  progressed  over  the  summer  on  the 
Commons  remodeling  in  order  to  have  everything 
ready  for  returning  students  in  the  tall. 
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Don  Toon 


Playhouse  opens  with  new  decor 


by  Jane  Hall 


"The  art  of  the  theatre  is  inexorably 
linked  to  the  building  that  houses  it,"  ac- 
cording to  R.  Keith  Michael,  chairman  of 
the  lU  Department  of  Theatre  and 
Drama  and  president  of  the  Brown 
County  Playhouse. 

The  particular  building  being  honored 
by  Dr.  Michael  was  the  new  Brown 
County  Playhouse  which  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public  in  July  with  a  production  of 
"A  Streetcar  Named  Desire."  The  new 
theatre  is  a  $300,000  renovation  of  the 
old  playhouse,  which  began  serving  the 
university  and  southern  Indiana  in  1949. 
It  was  the  first  summer  stock  theatre  to 


open  in  Indiana  after  World  War  II. 

With  land  provided  by  A.  Jack  Rogers, 
a  Nashville  businessman,  and  help  from 
Professor  Lee  Norvelle,  director  of  the 
Indiana  University  Theatre,  the 
playhouse  was  built  to  specifications  by 
Purdue  University.  In  keeping  with  the 
rustic  tradition  of  the  Nashville  communi- 
ty, the  theatre  was  actually  a  barn  with  a 
proscenium  opening  in  one  end,  a  tent  to 
cover  the  audience  area  and  dressing 
rooms  in  the  basement. 

During  the  last  28  years  the  audience 
area  has  undergone  the  most  change, 
from  wooden  benches  and  o  tin  roof  in 
the  1950s  to  the  addition  of  rest  rooms 
and  director's  chairs  for  more  comforta- 
ble seating  in  1965.  From  now  on,  how- 
ever, both  the  audience  and  actors  will 


enjoy  improved  stage  and  lighting 
facilities,  air  conditioning  and  heating,  as 
well  as  additional  facilities  for  the  hand- 
icapped. 

The  company  of  actors,  technicians 
and  directors  is  still  comprised  of  theatre 
and  drama  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers, just  as  it  was  in  the  first  playhouse 
production.  Members  of  the  company  re- 
ceive salaries,  university  credit  and 
scholarships  for  their  summer  employ- 
ment. 

An  August  performance  of  "The 
Matchmaker"  rounded  out  the  theatre's 
summer  season.  In  the  fall,  a  successful 
production  of  the  musical  "The  Fantas- 
tiks"  played  at  both  the  playhouse  and 
the  University  Theatre  in  September, 
then  returned  to  Nashville  in  October. 


Herald-Telephone  Staff  Photo 


(LEFT)  Paula  Nadrowski  and  Rory  Swan  played  key 
roles  in  the  lU  Theatre  and  Drama  Department's 
production  of  "A  Streetcar  Named  Desire."  The 
play  opened  at  the  newly  remodeled  Brown  County 
Playhouse  in  July  1977. 

(ABOVE)  The  lU  calliope  welcomes  theatre-goers 
to  the  remodeled  Brown  County  Playhouse. 
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(LEFT)  Apparently  displeased  by  the  photo- 
grapher's intrusion,  Marljke  Rowland  waits  for  a 
more  private  moment  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  her  Sun- 
day afternoon  feast, 

(BELOW)  While  amused  melon-eaters  look  on,  In- 
diana Daily  Student  staffers  and  Indiana  University 
Student  Association  members  find  thot  a  tug-of- 
war  contest  across  the  Jordan  can  be  a  fun  way  to 
cool  off  on  a  warm  July  day. 


■■:£:';i-£5»t«iS«^ 


If  s  melon  mania  time! 

Games,  craft  booths,  music  and  free  watermelon 

awaited  the  more  than  450  individuals  who 

turned  out  to  enjoy  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  Dunn 

Meadow.  The  Melon  Mania  festival  and  Craft 

Fair  was  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Memorial 

Union  Board  and  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union 

Craft  Shop  on  July  31 . 
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Rick  Wooc 
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FAR  LEFT)  With  a  little  help  from  mom  and  dad, 
this  curious  toddler  samples  some  watermelon  at 
the  Dunn  Meodow  festival. 

(LEFT)  Being  a  bit  neater  than  the  majority  of  the 
crowd,  Freda  Browne,  (left),  and  Mable  Graham  try 
to  remain  as  "unsticky"  as  possible  while  taking 
port  in  the  melon  fest. 
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Women's  conference 


The  theme  of  the  National  Women's 
Conference  was  "American  Women  on 
the  Move."  The  Declaration  of  American 
Women,  adopted  for  November's  Hous- 
ton conference,  began:  "We  are  here  to 
move  history  forward." 

In  terms  of  participants,  enthusiasm 
and  agenda,  the  convention  fulfilled  the 
motto.  The  2,000  delegates  were  not 
empowered  to  make  laws,  but  to  identify 
common  concerns  of  American  women 
and  recommend  solutions  for  removing 
the  barriers  to  equality. 

Mandated  by  the  president,  the  con- 
ference observing  International  Women's 
Year  (IWY)  was  the  first  to  be  federally 
funded.  Fifty-six  state  and  territorial 
meetings  and  the  four-day  national  con- 
ference were  financed  out  of  the  $5  mill- 
ion appropriated.  The  national  IWY 
committee  was  charged  with  submitting  a 
report  based  on  the  convention  outcome 
to  President  Carter,  who  in  turn  would 
send  recommendations  to  Congress. 

The  25  passed  resolutions  dealt  with 
such  issues  as  child  and  wife  beating, 
rape,  employment,  homemaking  and  ed- 
ucation. The  most  heated  debates  arose 
over  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  re- 
productive freedom  and  sexual  prefer- 
ence. The  lone  resolution  to  fail  involved 
the  creation  of  a  cabinet  level  Women's 
Department. 

Delegates  and  observers  formed  a  di- 
verse package,  coming  from  every  geog- 
raphical, political  and  economic  niche  in 
the  country.  Representatives  of  the 
highly  conservative  Eagle  Forum  had 
exhibits  just  feet  away  from  COYOTE, 
the  prostitLition  advocacy  group. 

"Some  among  us  may  prefer  a  future 
that  simply  continues  the  past.  Our  pur- 
pose is  not  to  tell  women  how  to  live  or 
what  to  do.  It  is  simply  to  say  that  women 
must  be  free  to  choose  what  they  do," 
said  convention  chairwoman  Bella  Ab- 
zug. 

Abzug  was  joined  by  a  distinguished 
slate  of  speakers  which  included  three 
first  ladies  (Rosalynn  Carter,  Betty  Ford 
and  Lady  Bird  Johnson),  actress  Jean 
Stapleton  and  anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead. 

The  vocal  minority  of  conservatives 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  change  the  minds 
of  the  advocates  of  equality,  believing  as 
Abzug  said,  "Democracy  can  only  work 
for  the  people  when  all  the  people  are  in 
it." 
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Off-year  elections 


Though  1977  was  an  off-year  on  the 
political  scene,  elections  in  several  cities 
and  states  across  the  country  brought  at- 
tention to  some  interesting  and  some 
familiar  politicians. 

A  tough  battle  in  the  mayoral  race  in 
New  York  City  ended  in  November  with 
Democrat  Edward  Koch  winning  the  of- 
fice. Koch  defeated  Liberal  Party  candi- 
date Mario  Cuomo  with  a  narrow  margin 
of  only  125,000  votes.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
Koch  upset  incumbent  Mayor  Abraham 
Beome  and  colorful  U.S.  Rep.  Bella 
Abzug  in  the  Democratic  primary  elec- 
tion. 

Another  mayoral  race  was  won  by  a 
"little  old  lady  in  tennis  shoes."  Oppo- 
nents of  73-year-old  Isabella  W.  Cannon 
described  her  in  that  way,  so  the  candi- 
date showed  up  at  a  meeting  carrying  a 
pair  of  sneakers.  Despite  heavy  opposi- 
tion. Cannon  won  the  mayoral  seat  in 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

In  other  elections,  Ernest  Morial  be- 
came the  first  black  mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans. Coleman  Young,  another  black 
mayor,  was  reelected  in  Detroit. 

November  of  1977  proved  to  be  a 
great  time  for  another  political  hopeful. 
Charles  Robb,  son-in-law  of  former  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  captured  the 
lieutenant  governor's  office  in  Virginia. 
With  support  from   Lady  Bird  Johnson, 


Carol  Channing  and  Vice-President  Wal- 
ter Mondale,  Robb  won  54  percent  of  the 
votes. 


Marianne  Gleissner 


Tony  Hulman 


Anton  J.  (Tony)  Hulman,  who  purch- 
ased a  dilapidated  track  on  the  west  side 
of  Indianapolis  and  turned  it  into  "the 
greatest  spectacle  in  racing"  died  on  Oct. 
27 

Hulman  purchased  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway  in  1945  from  Eddie  Ric- 
kenbacker  at  a  price  of  $750,000.  Hul- 
man immediately  set  about  renovating 
the  old  track,  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  structure.  Wooden  grandstands 
were  replaced  with  steel  and  concrete 
structures  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
237,500.  The  old  brick  track  was  paved, 
with  the  exception  of  one  yard  of  bricks 
at  the  finish  line.  Today  the  estimated 
value  of  the  speedway  is  $50  million. 

Hulman  had  many  other  business  in- 
terests, but  the  Indianapolis  500  was  his 
first  love.  His  greatest  satisfaction  was 
the  Speedway  Museum,  completed  just 
before  his  death. 

Hulman  was  loved  and  respected  by 
many  of  the  race  drivers  at  Indy,  but  he 
had  a  particularly  close  relationship  with 
A.J.  Foyt.  When  Foyt  raced  across  the 
finish  line  in  1977  to  become  the  first 
four-time  winner,  it  provided  Hulman 
with  "one  of  my  greatest  thrills."  At  the 


time  of  his  death,  Hulman  was  planning 
on  attending  a  dinner  in  Foyt's  honor. 

Perhaps  Hulman  was  best  associated 
with  the  start  of  the  race,  when  he  would 
traditionally  approach  a  microphone, 
lookout  over  the  crowd  of  thousands  and 
shout  over  the  roar  of  the  33  race  cars: 
"Gentlemen,  start  your  engines." 

Al  Zimmerman 


Governor  convicted 


Following  in  the  legendary  footsteps  of 
his  predecessor,  Spiro  Agnew,  Gov.  Mar- 
vin Mandel  became  the  first  American 
governor  in  43  years  to  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  while  in  office. 

The  Maryland  Democrat  was  con- 
victed on  1 7  counts  of  mail  fraud  and  one 
count  of  racketeering.  The  charges 
against  Mandel  grew  out  of  the  secret 
purchase  of  a  race  track  by  four  of  his 
friends  in  1971.  In  1972,  Mandel  pushed 
a  bill  through  the  Maryland  state  legisla- 
ture that  added  an  extra  18  racing  days 
to  the  track  schedule,  thus  increasing 
profits. 

Mandel  himself  received  approxi- 
mately $350,000  in  favors  from  his 
cronies,  including  jewelry,  plane  tickets 
and  shares  in  business  ventures. 

During  the  trial  Mandel  referred  to 
these  financial  considerations  as  inno- 
cent gifts  .  .  .  Spiro  must  have  been  pro- 
ud. 

Al  Zimmerman 


Steve  Biko 


He  was  a  30-year-old  black  activist,  a 
founder  of  the  South  African  Student  Or- 
ganization, His  name  was  Steve  Biko. 
One  newspaper  described  him  as 
"perhaps  the  most  important  black 
leader  in  South  Africa." 

Biko  died  of  a  severe  brain  damage  in  a 
Pretoria  prison  cell  on  Sept.  12.  Early  re- 
ports of  the  death  were  unclear;  the  gov- 
ernment claimed  Biko  died  after  staging 
an  eight-day  hunger  strike.  But  soon,  the 
truth  came  out.  Biko  suffered  "extensive, 
brain  injury,  acute  renal  (kidney)  failure 
and  uremia."  An  autopsy  also  found  evi- 
dence of  an  injury  to  the  left  side  of  his 
chest. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  death,  gov- 
ernment authorities  discovered  that  Biko 
had  been  shackled  and  kept  naked  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  suicide  or 


injuring  himself.  One  day  before  his  de- 
ath, a  naked  and  unconscious  Biko  had 
been  transported  750  miles  from  Port 
Elizabeth  to  the  Pretoria  prison. 

Police  officials  were  found  innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing  in  the  case.  According 
to  Colonel  Piet  Goosen,  security  chief  in 
Port  Elizabeth,  "We  work  with  our  own 
powers." 

Biko  was  the  twenty-first  South  African 
black  to  die  in  police  custody  in  the  past 
18  months. 

Morianne  Gleissner 


Riots  mar  Shah's  visit 


The  Shah  of  Iran's  first  U.S.  visit  in 
over  2  years  was  marked  by  a  clash  be- 
tween pro  and  onti-Shoh  forces. 

As  the  Iranian  leader's  armored 
limousine  approached  the  White  House 
lawn,  the  trouble  began.  Anti-Shah 
forces  wearing  white  masks  and  wielding 
noil-studded  boards  charged  the  pro- 
Shah  group. 

As  President  Carter  began  his  welcom- 
ing speech  on  the  South  Lawn,  police 
struggled  to  keep  the  two  sides  opart, 
using  tear  gas  and  billy  clubs  to  quell  the 
rioters.  Fumes  drifted  over  the  White 
House  lawn,  leaving  the  official  party  in 
tears.  The  riot  injured  92  demonstrators 
and  27  policemen. 

The  hundreds  of  disenchanted  Iranians 
opposed  the  Shah's  political  prisons  and 
the  regime's  use  of  terror  and  torture. 
The  protesters,  most  of  whom  were  stu- 
dents, wore  white  masks  to  protect  them 
from  being  photographed  by  SAVAK,  the 
Iranian  secret  police. 

The  Iranian  government  paid  pro-Shah 
demonstrators  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
dissidents.  A  few  of  the  Iranian  nationals 
reported  that  they  hod  received  air  fare, 
hotel  accommodations  and  $100  to  at- 
tend the  Shah's  visit  to  the  White  House. 

The  Iranian  leader  was  here  to  discuss 
the  purchase  of  military  hardware  from 
the  United  States.  The  Iranian  govern- 
ment has  spent  $18  billion  in  the  post 
eight  years  on  U.S.  military  weapons. 

Al  Zimmerman 


Sadat  visits  Israel 


With  one  bold  move,  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  changed  the  Middle 
East  situation  by  traveling  to  Israel  in 
November.  Until  the  visit  was  actually 
accomplished,  it  was,  to  most  Mideast 
experts,  impossible. 

Sodot  met  with  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Menohem  Begin.  The  two  leaders  discus- 
sed various  issues,  including  what 
seemed  to  be  the  major  stumbling  block 
to  peace:  the  issue  of  a  Palestinian  home- 
land. Few  actual  agreements  resulted 
from  the  talks. 

The  importance  of  Sadat's  visit  was 
that  the  Egyptian  president  came  to  Is- 
rael, thereby  recognizing  the  country's 
right  to  exist.  "This  corner  is  yours," 
Sadat  said.  "I  proclaim  to  the  whole 
world  that  we  accept  a  lasting  and  just 
peace."  Begin  replied  by  saying,  "We  ask 
for  your  hand.  Our  country  is  open  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  without  conditions." 

During  his  historic  trip,  Sadat  addres- 
sed Israel's  parliament,  the  Knesset,  at- 
tended religious  services  at  a  Jerusalem 
mosque  and  visited  a  memorial  to  victims 
of  the  Nazi  holocaust  at  Yod  Vashem. 

Other  Arab  countries  denounced  the 
peace  initiative.  In  some  cities,  Sodot  was 
called  0  traitor.  No  other  Arab  country 
joined  with  Egypt  and  Israel  in  peace 
talks. 


Several  weeks  later,  the  two  leaders 
met  in  another  round  of  peace  negotia- 
tions. Sodot  and  Begin  conferred  in  Is- 
mailio  on  Christmas  Day.  As  in  their  first 
talks,  the  leaders  again  failed  to  achieve 
0  declaration  of  principles  for  a  Middle 
East  settlement. 

Patty  Ward 
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Helms  sentenced 


Richard  Helms,  former  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  made 
history  as  he  became  the  first  high- 
ranking  CIA  official  to  be  sentenced  for  a 
crime. 

Justice  Department  officials  claimed 
Helms  did  not  provide  full  and  accurate 
information  to  a  Senate  committee.  He 
pleaded  "no  contest"  to  two  mis- 
demeanors for  withholding  information 
about  CIA  operations  against  Chilean 
President  Salvadore  Allende. 

The  former  director  was  severely  chas- 
tised by  U.S.  District  Judge  Barrington 
Parker.  At  Helms'  sentencing,  Parker 
said,  "You  now  stand  before  this  court  in 
disgrace  and  shame.  If  public  officials 
embark  deliberately  on  a  course  to  dis- 
obey and  ignore  the  laws  of  our  land  .  .  . 
the  future  of  our  country  is  in  jeopardy. 
From  this  day  forward,  let  there  be  no 
doubt  that  no  one  in  government  is  above 
the  law." 

For  his  crimes.  Helms  was  fined  $2,000 
and  placed  on  one  year's  unsupervised 
probation.  The  former  CIA  director  had 
served  in  government  positions  for  33 
years,  including  a  3-year  term  as  ambas- 
sador to  Iran. 

Mananne  Gleissner 


Panama  Canal  Treaty 


Gut  opposition  from  grass-roots 
America  threatened  passage  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty,  signed  on  Sept.  7. 
The  pact,  a  major  foreign  policy  objective 
of  the  Carter  administration,  would  give 
Panama  full  control  of  the  international 
waterway  and  its  500-square  mile  canal 
zone  by  the  year  2000. 

Confusion  about  details  of  the  treaty 
and  fear  that  Panama  would  use  the 
canal  as  a  military  and  economic  threat 
caused  doubts  about  its  passage.  As  the 
pact  stood,  the  U.S.  and  Panama  would 
"have  the  responsibility  to  assure  that 
the  Panama  Canal  will  remain  open  and 
secure  to  ships  of  all  nations,"  and,  in 
case  of  emergency,  U.S.  vessels  "may  go 
to  the  head  of  the  line." 

American  intervention  in  future  years 
was  a   major  point  of  discussion   for 
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Panamanian  President  Omar  Torrijos 
and  U.S.  negotiators  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Sol  Linowitz. 
Panamanians  generally  favored  the  tre- 
aty, but  objected  to  the  U.S.  right  to 
intervene  militarily  in  defense  of  the 
canal  and  demanded  earlier  transfer  of 
the  territory  to  Panama. 

Canal  negotiations  were  launched  13 
years  ago  by  former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  a  result  of  violence  along  the 
waterway  linking  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  A  vote  on  the  treaty,  which 
needed  a  two-thirds  Senate  majority  for 
ratification,  was  expected  in  March. 

Kathy  Furore 


Sirica  steps  down 


Judge  John  Sirica,  the  federal  judge 
presiding  over  most  of  the  Watergate 
cases,  stepped  down  from  full  duty  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Sirica,  who  received  the  nickname 
"Maximum  John"  for  the  stiff  sentences 
he  often  gave,  said  he  would  continue  to 
handle  civil  cases  as  a  "senior  judge." 

For  his  tough  handling  of  the  Water- 
gate trials,  Sirica  was  named  Time 
Magazine's  "Man  of  the  Year."  After  his 
retirement,  he  was  honored  a  second 
time  with  praise  from  President  Carter. 
Sirica  is  "a  lasting  symbol  of  unflinching 
devotion  to  duty,"  Carter  said. 

"The  judge  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  few  of  us  who  enter 
public  service  to  exhibit,  at  a  time  of  the 
greatest  challenge  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  personal  courage  and  wis- 
dom needed  to  sustain  it,"  Carter  added. 

Patty  Ward 


Bing  Crosby 


In  October,  America  lost  one  of  its 
most  beloved  entertainers  when  Bing 
Crosby,  73,  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

The  "Crooner"  became  an  overnight 
sensation  in  1931  with  his  version  of 
"When  the  Blue  of  Night  Meets  the  Gold 
of  Day."  Crosby  was  characterized  by  his 
smooth  voice  and  effortless  singing, 
along  with  his  famous  bu-bu-bu-buing 
between  the  phrases  of  songs.  Of  the  300 
million  records  he  sold,  two  of  the  most 
popular  were  "White  Christmas"  and  "Si- 
lent Night." 

During  his  50-year  show  business  ca- 
reer, Crosby  mode  50  films.  Among  the 
most  famous  and  best-loved  of  his  mov- 
ies ore  the  seven  "Road"  comedies  which 
Bing  made  with  Dorothy  Lomour  and 
longtime  friend  Bob  Hope.  Crosby  won 
an  Oscar  in  1 944  for  his  role  as  a  priest  in 
"Going  My  Way." 

He  suffered  the  heart  attack  while 
walking  back  to  the  clubhouse  of  the  La 
Moraleja  Golf  Course  outside  Madrid, 
Spain.  He  won  his  last  round. 

Kathleen  O'Hare 


Lance  resigns 

Bert  Lance  was  forced  to  resign  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  after  questionable  items  were  re- 
vealed about  his  personal  finances.  He 
had  accumulated  $2  million  in  potential 
overdrafts  on  his  accounts  in  two  Geor- 
gia banks. 

Lance's  troubles  created  the  first 
major  crisis  in  President  Carter's  adminis- 
tration. Before  his  resignation,  Lance  ap- 
peared before  o  Senate  committee  inves- 
tigating his  business  affairs.  For  a  short 
while,  some  administration  members  felt 
that  Lance's  dignified  testimony  had 
saved  his  job.  The  euphoria  quickly  died, 
however,  as  the  Senate  committee  ham- 
mered away  at  Lane. 

President  Carter,  a  close,  personal 
friend  of  Lance's,  was  reluctant  to  let  the 
director   resign.   But  finally  both  Carter 


and  Lance  agreed  that  resignation  was 
the  best  course  to  follow.  In  his  final 
statement.  Lance  said,  "I  am  convinced 
that  I  can  continue  to  be  an  effective  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  However,  because  of  the  amount 
of  controversy  and  the  continuing  nature 
of  it,  I  have  decided  to  submit  my  resigna- 
tion as  Director  of  the  0MB." 

Some  people  accused  the  press  of 
hounding  Lance  out  of  office.  Democratic 
Rep.  John  Flynt  of  Georgia  said  that 
Lance  was  "charged,  tried  and  convicted 
by  0  lynch  mob."  At  the  time  of  his  resig- 
nation. Lance  and  President  Carter  felt 
that  the  director  had  been  treated  fairly. 

In  early  January,  Lance  assumed 
duties  as  a  commentator  for  WXIA-TV 
in  Atlanta. 

Patty  Ward 


Liddy  paroled 

"East  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the 
moon."  That  was  G.  Gordon  Liddy's  de- 
stination after  his  release  from  a  federal 
prison  at  Danbury,  Conn. 

Liddy,  the  mastermind  of  the  Water- 
gate burglary,  served  52  months  of  his 
20-year  maximum  sentence.  In  the  spring 
of  1977,  President  Carter  commuted  that 
sentence  to  on  8-year  term  for  Liddy. 

Before  he  gained  his  parole  in  Septem- 
ber, Liddy  declared  himself  a  pauper, 
claiming  his  worth  to  be  less  than  $20. 
He  made  special  arrangements  to  pay  his 
$40,000  fine  to  federal  authorities.  Lid- 
dy's neighbors  started  a  fund-raising 
drive  to  help  pay  his  debts. 

Patty  Ward 


Guy  Lombardo 


Over  the  past  48  years,  the  music  of 
Guy  Lombardo  and  his  orchestra,  the 
Royal  Canadians,  became  an  important 
part  of  the  New  Year's  tradition.  Millions 
of  Canadians  and  Americans  danced  ac- 
ross confetti-covered  floors  to  the 
melodies  of  Lombardo's  bond.  As 
streamers  and  balloons  fell  from  above, 
party-goers  rang  in  the  New  Year  with 
verses  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

This  year,  the  creator  of  "the  sweetest 
music  this  side  of  heaven"  was  absent 
from  all  the  New  Year's  festivities.  A 
breathing  problem  associated  with  pul- 
monary artery  trouble  took  the  life  of 
Guy  Lombardo  on  Nov.  5.  The  75-year- 
old  musician  had  led  a  band  for  63  years. 

Nonci  Hellmich 
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Hassles,  parties  mark  hectic  week 


by  Barb  Moye, 
Kathy  Brosmer, 
Marianne  Gleissner 


Registration  Week  —  just  the  sound  of 
those  words  brings  o  mixture  of  feelings 
to  the  minds  of  lU  students.  For  some, 
the  weel<  before  the  start  of  classes  was 
hectic,  filled  with  registration  hassles  and 
problems  of  settling  back  into  campus 
life.  For  other  students,  registration  week 
was  party  week,  a  good  chance  to  relax 
and  have  fun  before  the  grind  of  classes 
began. 

The  main  event  of  the  week  was  regis- 
tration, a  crazy  trip  on  a  never-ending 
merry-go-round.  Round  and  round  stu- 
dents went  from  one  department  to 
another,  trying  to  pull  the  magic  ring  that 
would  grant  them  the  ticket  to  all  their 
classes.  It  was  rough,  but  somehow 
everybody  got  off  the   merry-go-round 


and  out  the  door  to  a  new  semester. 

After  students  made  it  through  the 
hassles  of  registration,  they  encounterec 
more  problems  —  moving  back  into 
dorms,  apartments  and  houses. 

People  scurrying  around,  piles  of 
clothes  that  seemed  to  walk  on  their  own, 
encouraging  conversations:  "The  ninth 
floor?"  "Don't  worry.  When  o  tornado 
hits,  you'll  be  the  first  to  go,"  —  it  was  all 
port  of  moving  in.  Cars  packed  to  the 
brim  began  pouring  into  Bloomington  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  21 . 

Dorms  shook  with  excitement,  as  halls 
rang  with  shouts  from  long,  lost  friends. 
Elevators  strained  with  the  extra  weight 
of  refrigerators,  TVs  and  other  absolute 
necessities.  Drab  empty  rooms  were 
transformed  in  minutes  to  homey  little 
nooks. 

When  they  hod  settled  back  into  their 
"homes"  for  the  year,  students  used  the 
rest  of  their  free  time  to  have  fun. 

Frisbees  glided  through  the  summer 
breeze  in  Dunn  Meadow  on  a  warm,  lazy 


Sunday  afternoon.  Strains  of  music 
drifted  upward,  as  several  performers  en- 
tertained students  with  a  concert  on  Aug. 
28. 

The  program,  billed  as  the  "Best  of 
Bloomington,"  featured  Bill  Wilson, 
Caroline  Peyton  and  Bob  Jones  and  the 
Knightridge  Gross. 

With  his  mellow  tunes  and  lyrics,  Wil- 
son gave  the  Dunn  Meadow  crowd  a 
chance  to  relax  before  classes  resumed 
the  following  day. 

Peyton  started  the  hondclapping  for 
the  afternoon,  as  she  got  the  audience 
moving  to  her  Joplin-esque  songs. 

The  crowd  continued  the  handclap- 
ping  while  Bob  Jones  and  the  Knightridge 
Grass  performed  bluegrass  music. 

Frisbees  still  glided  through  the  air  as 
the  last  sounds  of  the  "Best  of 
Bloomington"  concert  floated  away  in 
the  breeze,  bringing  an  end  to  another 
registration  week. 
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Scott  Goldsmifl 

(ABOVE)  After  a  draining  day  of  typing  fees,  Janet  Bartoi 
leans  over  her  typewriter  for  a  moment's  rest. 
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Corso's  campaign  sells  team 


by  Vivian  Howat 


On  Aug.  29,  lU  football  coach  Lee 
Corso  continued  his  annuel  tradition  of 
giving  informal  talks  to  students  in  visits 
to  McNutt,  Wright,  GRC  and  Willkie 
quads. 

His  talks  ennphasized  that  lU  football 
players  are  here  to  get  an  education  and 
that  they  work  hard  for  their  schol- 
arships. He  explained  how  the  revenue 
from  football  helps  support  all  athletic 
programs  at  lU. 

Corso  answered  questions  concerning 
lU's  opponents,  game  scheduling  and  Big 
Ten  rating.  He  explained  that  lU's  of- 
fense would  be  determined  by  the  oppo- 
nent's defense.  "If  he  (the  opponent)  de- 
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fends  against  the  pass,  you  run.  If  he  de 
fends  against  the  run,  you  pass.  If  he  de 
fends  against  both  the  pass  and  the  rur 
you  go  home,"  he  said. 

Corso  continued  his  football  promc 
tional  campaign,  as  the  Hoosiers  chowe 
down  at  the  team's  annual  eating  cor 
test.  The  main  course  for  this  year' 
event  was  hamburgers.  In  the  pas' 
players  gulped  down  Whoppers  an 
Greek  gyros. 


(TOP)  Freshman  football  player  Tom  Fisher  gulf 

down  21  hamburgers  in  the  15  minute  alotted  tirr 

to  take  the  annual  Wimpy  award  in  a  contest  stage 

by  the  football  team. 

(LEFT)  Coach  Lee  Corso  answers  questions  offert 

by  dorm    residents   concerning   football  teoi 

policies. 


Weekend  artists 
exhibit  arts,  crafts 

by  Dave  Schreiber 


Over  120  artists  from  Bloomington  and 
the  surrounding  areas  bartered  their 
wares  at  the  sixth  annual  Fall  Creative 
Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  on  the  cour- 
thouse square,  Sept.   10-12. 

lU  students  and  Bloomington  residents 
browsed  through  over  50  craft  exhibits. 
Kittens,  ceramics,  plants,  leather  crafts, 
jewelry  and  many  articles  of  clothing, 
some  made  on  the  spot,  were  sold  to  vis- 
itors. 

Clowns  from  the  Pretense  Theatre  en- 
tertained youngsters  eoch  day,  and  a 
puppet  show  took  place  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. 

Artists  packed  their  wares  late  Sunday, 
after  many  had  spent  the  weekend  living 
in  vans,  parked  cars  and  sleeping  bags. 
"It'll  be  good  to  get  home  and  relax  with 
a  beer,"  a  local  artist  said.  "It  was  fun, 
but  I'm  glad  it  only  comes  once  a  year." 


(CENTER)  lU  students  barter  for  kittens  during  the 
three-day  Arts  and  Crafts  Festivot 
(LEFT)   Customers  browse  through   hand-mode 
items,  including  dried  flower  holders  ond  conversa- 
tion pieces. 
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Barbora  Mougin 


Two  coeds  win 
first  runners-up 
in  beauty  contests 


by  Levinia  Wright 


It  is  not  often  that  one  state  can  claim 
both  the  first  runners-up  in  the  Miss 
America  and  Miss  Black  America 
pageants.  It  is  even  less  frequent  that  one 
school  can  claim  two  such  women;  but 
Indiana  is  that  state,  and  lU  is  that  one 
school. 

At  the  1977  Miss  America  Pageant  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  lU  graduate  Barbara 
Mougin  was  chosen  as  first  runner-up.  In 
California,  lU  junior  Mary  Bentley  won 
the  title  of  first  runner-up  in  the  Miss 
Black  America  Pageant. 

Both  women  saw  the  pageants  as  great 
experiences  and  enjoyed  the  friendliness 
surrounding  all  the  contestants.  At  the 
Miss  America  Pageant,  Mougin  discov- 
ered that  competitiveness  was  not  the 
primary  feeling  among  the  candidates. 
"Most  of  them  were  real  friendly  and 
were  just  trying  to  represent  their  state 
well,"  she  said. 

Bentley  expressed  the  some  attitude 
when  she  learned  that  "block  women  can 
come  together  and  still  remain  sisterly.  It 
was  like  everyone  knew  what  they  were 
capable  of  doing,  and  everyone  knew  that 
they  were  good.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
need  to  hove  a  competitive  spirit  because 
you  do  your  best,  and  you're  competing 
more  or  less  against  yourself." 

Bentley,  a  telecommunications  major, 
won    the    talent    competition    at    the 


Mary  Bentley 

pageant,  singing  Van  McCoy's  "Leon 
On  Me."  A  three-year  member  of  the  lU 
Soul  Revue,  she  has  been  approached  by 
recording  companies  interested  in  her 
singing  future.  Bentley  plans  to  pursue  a 
career  in  television  broadcasting,  per- 
forming or  recording. 

Mougin,  the  first  runner-up  in  the  Miss 
America  Pageant,  also  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  television,  though  she  graduated 
from  lU  with  a  degree  in  dance.  Speaking 
of  the  new  opportunities  open  to  her, 
Mougin  said:  "This  has  really  come  at  a 
perfect  time  for  me.  I've  graduated,  so  I 
don't  have  to  worry  about  how  I'm  going 
to  get  the  rest  of  those  hours  in.  It's  also 
0  stepping  stone  for  performing,  perhaps, 
after  this  year." 

Of  all  the  exposure  the  pageant  has 
given  her,  Mougin  said:  "It  is  good  to  be 
on  national  television.  That  was  a  real 
important  port  of  my  life." 

Just  OS  both  women  have  similar  inter- 
ests in  television,  both  gave  similar  ad- 
vice for  future  pageant  entrants.  Mougin 
would  advise  the  1  978  Miss  Indiana  to  be 
organized  and  to  make  sure  her  talent  is 
up  to  what  she  wants  it  to  be,  then  to 
relax  and  be  herself. 

Bentley's  help  to  a  potential  Miss  Black 
America:  "I  would  tell  her  to  be  sure  that 
she  knows  her  abilities,  she  develops 
them  as  best  she  can,  and  that  she  deliv- 
ers them,  whatever  they  are.  And  just 
keep  in  mind  that  all  of  the  contestants 
ore  in  it  together,  and  they're  all  beautiful 
black  women.  So  just  do  the  best  you 
con,  and  you  can't  ask  for  any  more." 


X 
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Sale  offers  variety  of  plants 


by  Tiba  Altoma 


Do  you  know  how  to  care  for  the 
[Bromelros  plant?  Water  must  be  kept 
continuously  in  the  heart  of  this  greenery, 
known  also  as  the  vase  plant.  This  was 
the  rarest  plant  at  the  Indiana  Memorial 
Union  Board's  (IMUB)  annual  plant  sale, 
neld  in  the  Solarium  on  Sept.   1-3. 

Sponsored  by  Easterday  Gardens  of  El- 

ettsville,  the  three-day  sole  offered 
5,000  different  plants.  African  violets, 
lactus,  ivy,  plants  for  terrariums,  hong- 

ng  plants  and  exotic  treasures  like  the 
3ird  of  Paradise  and  Yucca  plant  were 


among  the  214  varieties  available  at  the 
sale. 

As  a  help  to  those  curious  in  discover- 
ing information  about  the  care  of  plants, 
Easterday  Gardens  provided  a  special 
feature.  All  plants  were  grouped  by  fam- 
ily and  bore  index  cards  identifying  the 
species,  light  needed  and  proper  temper- 
ature and  humidity. 

Average  prices  ranged  from  89  cents 
to  $1.29.  The  most  expensive  plant,  the 
Yucca  plant  from  Florida,  sold  for  $45. 
Suzanne  Becker,  director  of  services  for 
IMUB,  saw  "The  Great  Plant  Proposi- 
tion" as  a  good  way  "for  students  to  de- 
corate dorm  rooms." 


photoS'Tom  Cruze 

(LEFT)  Carefully  looking  over  the  selections,  soph- 
omore Sherry  Keller  tries  to  choose  the  right  plant 
for  her  dorm  room, 

(ABOVE)  Prospective  buyer  Brendo  Davis,  sopho- 
more, stops  to  examine  a  possible  purchose  at  the 
Union  Board's  annual  plant  sale. 
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(ABOVE)  "Groucho"  makes  his  first 
Dusk  'fil  Dawn  appearance  thanks  to  the 
talent  of  impressionist  John  Roarke 
(RIGHT)  Beckoning  hungry  students,  a 
hand-painted  sign  advertises  a  real  old- 
fashioned  bargain. 


Students  take  part 
in  various  events 
at  Dusk  'til  Dawn 

by  Jane  Hall 


Dusk  'til  Dawn  ^  ^  ,  fall  of  1 977  .  .  . 
far  from  your  typical  night  on 
campus.  The  normally  quiet  lounges 
and  hallways  of  the  Indiana  Memorial 
Union  had  come  olive!  This  was  the  night 
to  be  adventurous,  brave  the  mob  and 
indulge. 

The  1977  Dusk  'til  Down  included  the 
traditional  flea  market,  free  popcorn, 
free  movie  and  bock  massages  by  the 
physical  therapy  club.  Another  event,  the 
ever-popular  bonano-split  eating  contest, 
was  won  by  the  men's  rugby  club.  After 
devouring  a  10-foot-long  banana  boat 
before  the  other  nine  teams  of  com- 
petitors', the  victors  were  awarded 
trophies,  a  new  aspect  of  the  event. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  there 
were  some  new  offerings  that  competed 
for  the  attention  of  the  nearly  12,000 
people  who  attended  Dusk  'til  Dawn.  Im- 
pressionist John  Roarke  entertained  re- 
ceptive audiences  with  his  imitations  of 
such  personalities  as  Johnny  Carson, 
Groucho  Marx,  Woody  Allen  and  the 
crew  from  Star  Trek. 

After  Roarke's  first  performance,  the 
crowd  filtered  over  into  the  North  Lounge 
to  watch  the  gong  being  rolled  out  for 
lU's  answer  to  The  Gong  Show,  "The 
Bong  Show."  With  audience  participation 
at  its  peak  for  the  evening,  the  crowd 
ridiculed  almost  every  contestant,  with 
the  exception  of  freshman  Chad  Zim- 
merman. Zimmerman  won  the  contest 
and  a  $50  lU  Bookstore  gift  certificate 
for  his  impressions  of  Ted  Baxter,  Don 
Knotts  and  lU  basketball  coach  Bobby 
Knight. 

For  those  less  concerned  with  having 
vague  memories  of  upset  stomachs  or 
rowdy  criticism,  the  bookstore  hod  a 
"Midnight  Madness"  sale,  offering  dis- 
counts on  T-shirts,  records  and  a  variety 
of  used  books. 


(ABOVE)  Tired  students  find  the  physical  therapy 
club's  bacl<.  "massage  parlor"  a  welcome  rest  stop. 
(LEFT)  Gazing  across  the  dance  floor,  this  woman 
appears  entranced  by  the  Club  Lautrec  crowd. 
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photos.  Don  Toon 


Criterium  draws 
Midwest  bikers 

by  Al  Zimmerman 


The  second  annual  Fall  Criterium  bike 
race  took  place  Sept.  1 8  under  rainy  skies 
on  the  lU  campus. 

The  race  was  sanctioned  by  the  U.S. 
Cycling  Federation,  which  supplied  offi- 
cials and  regulations.  The  Criterium 
brought  together  Federation  riders  from 
oil  over  the  Midwest,  with  participants 
from  as  far  away  as  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  making  the  trek  to 
Bloomington.  Winners  of  the  various 
races  claimed  almost  $1,200  in  prizes 
and  gift  certificates. 

Seven  races  were  planned  for  the  day, 
but  rain  cancelled  the  last  contest.  The 
events  were  run  in  the  order  of  ranking 
within  the  Federation,  with  the  novice 
races  (men's  and  women's)  kicking  off 
the  day  of  competition. 

The  last  race,  which  would  have  fea- 
tured the  best  riders  present  in  the  senior 
two  and  one  divisions,  was  called  off  as  a 
thunderstorm  sent  riders  and  spectators 
scurrying  for  cover. 

Campus  streets,  rather  than  an  oval 
track,  provided  the  route  for  the  cyclists. 
This  type  of  racing  stressed  not  only  en- 
durance, but  also  skill  and  maneuverabil- 
ity. 

The  7/10  mile  course  wound  its  way 
through  the  center  of  campus,  starting  at 
Showalter  Fountain  and  leading  riders 
past  the  HPER  building.  From  there,  the 
course  turned  right  around  the  south  side 
of  Tenth  Street  Stadium,  continued 
through  the  library  parking  lot  and  down 
the  hill  toward  the  Auditorium.  The  riders 
raced  the  "wrong  way"  around  the  Audi- 
torium and  kicked  it  bock  down  the 
homestretch  for  Showalter  Fountain  and 
the  checkered  flag. 


(TOP)  Three  Criterium  racers  leon  into  a  turn  where 
many  fellow  competitors  "wiped  out." 
(RIGHT)    Determination  and  concentration   mark 
this  rider's  face  as  he  approaches  the  hill  by  the 
HPER  building. 


Volerie  Terzes  Tanke 
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Frost  discusses  Nixon  interviews 


by  Jean  Weinzapfel 


"It's  as  if  there  were  five-dollar  bills 
under  the  front  seats,"  commented  one 
person  as  the  Auditorium  doors  opened 
and  the  scramble  for  seats  to  the  David 
Frost  lecture  began. 

Frost,  British  television  entertainer  and 
interviewer,  was  a  mixture  of  sarcasm 
and  serious  opinion  as  he  talked  about 
"some  of  his  best  moments  on  television" 
—  political  interviews. 

A  common  problem  in  interviewing  pol- 
iticians is  getting  them  to  say  something. 
Frost  said.  "Ask  them  their  favorite 
color,  and  they'll  say  plaid." 

Frost  was  surprised  that  former  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  revealed  so  much  of 
himself  during  the  28%  hours  he  spent 
with  him.  "He's  an  incredibly  private 
human  being,"   Frost  said.   Yet  despite 


this.  Frost  felt  that  he  was  able  to  draw 
Nixon  out. 

Nixon  shied  away  from  direct  ques- 
tions and  revealed  himself  mainly  as  a 
by-product  of  some  subject  that  inter- 
ested him.  Frost  said.  As  long  as  it  was 
not  a  direct  challenge  to  him  to  get  on  the 
psychiatrist's  couch,  he  would  answer. 
Frost  added. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  the  inter- 
views came  when  Frost  told  Nixon  that 
he  must  go  further  than  admitting  mis- 
takes —  he  must  apologize  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  "Emotionally  he  went  all  the 
way.  Verbally  he  went  a  lot  of  the  way  in 
apologizing,"  Frost  said. 

Nixon  lighted  up  when  the  subject  of 
foreign  policy  come  up  during  the  inter- 
views. Frost  said.  "I'm  sure  that  to  him, 
the  thing  that's  the  most  difficult  for  him 
to  live  with  is  that  he  had  so  long,  four 
years,  where  he  might  have  done  some- 
thing, and  he  has  to  live  with  the  fact  that 


'I  blew  it',"  Frost  said, 

Nixon  was  paid  $600,000  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  profits  for  the  interviews. 
Frost  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with 
this.  Nixon  was  not  creating  a  precedent. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  paid  for  his 
memoirs,  and  for  years  people  have  been 
paid  for  book  memoirs.  Frost  explained. 

When  someone  leaves  the  public  stage, 
their  lives  are  their  own  to  dispose  of. 
Frost  said.  What  was  important  to  Frost 
was  that  he  had  sole  control  over  the 
content  and  editing  of  the  interviews  and 
that  no  questions  were  given  beforehand. 

In  interviewing  people  in  general.  Frost 
said  he  had  a  "great  responsibility  to 
bring  things  to  light  but  not  to  tell  people 
what  to  think."  He  told  the  audience  that 
he  was  in  the  information  business  —  not 
the  opinion  business. 

Frost  appeared  at  the  lU  Auditorium 
as  part  of  the  Union  Board  lecture  series 
on  Friday,  Sept.  23. 
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McMahon  hosts 
area  talent  show 

by  Laura  Manske 


"Here's  Eddie!" 

With  that  introduction,  TV  personality 
Ed  McMahon  climbed  the  stage  and 
bowed  to  a  cheering  audience.  Serving  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  College 
Moll's  11th  anniversary  celebration, 
McMahon  hosted  the  "Bong  Show,"  a 
spin-off  of  the  popular  television  "Gong 
Show." 

Area  talents  performed  a  guitar  bal- 
lad, and  tap,  modern,  jazz  and  Hawaiian 
dance  routines.  The  winner,  William 
Johnson,  an  lU  speech  and  hearing 
major,  astounded  the  crowd  by  spinning 
hula-hoops  in  various  positions.  Johnson 
received  a  trophy  and  a  check  for  $51 .36, 


an  amount  which  McMahon  questioned. 
A  College  Mall  official  explained  to 
McMahon,  "$51.36  was  all  that  was  left 
after  we  paid  you." 

In  an  earlier  press  conference,  McMa- 
hon attributed  his  success  to  "a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  some  talent." 

McMahon,  who  worked  his  way 
through  college  selling  numerous  prod- 
ucts from  vegetable  slicers  to  fountain 
pens,  stressed  that  contributing  dollars 
to  your  own  education  makes  it  more 
valuable.  Describing  himself  as  ambitious 
and  industrious,  McMahon  once  set  up 
shop  in  a  phone  booth  with  a  pocketful  of 
change  and  talked  himself  into  notional 
television  as  an  announcer.  "I  was  fasci- 
nated by  microphones  and  grabbed  every 
opportunity,  whether  it  was  for  a  charity 
function  or  in  a  bingo  game  sound  truck.  I 
was  always  sure  I  was  going  to  make  it, 
even  when  no  one  else  was." 

This  year,  McMahon  and  Johnny  Car- 
son celebrated  their  15th  anniversary  on 
the  "Tonight  Show."  "We  found  each 
other,"  McMahon  explained.  "We  (Car- 


son and  McMahon)  married  by  mutual 
consent,  and  he  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  me." 

The  "second  banana,"  as  he  refers  to 
himself,  enjoys  the  pitchman  position. 
Called  the  "Rock  of  Gibralter'"  by  Joan 
Rivers  and  "my  security  blanket'  by  Bob 
Newhart,  McMahon  admitted  that  many 
guests  depend  on  him.  "Some  ask,  'Will 
Ed  be  there?'  and  refuse  to  go  on  the  air 
without  me,"  he  said. 

An  enterprising  businessman  and  tal- 
ented entertainer,  McMahon  recently  j 
completed  the  movie  "Fun  With  Dick  and  i 
Jane".  Although  he  is  involved  in  many 
other  entertainment  ventures  and  com- 
mercials, McMahon  acknowledged  that 
the  demanding  "Tonight  Show"  schedule 
does  restrict  his  time. 

He  thanked  lU  students  for  doing  their 
fair  share  of  consuming  one  of  the  many 
products  he  advertises:  Budweiser  beer. 
"I  did  a  lot  of  research  on  that  product 
myself,"  he  laughed. 


(BELOW)  Senior  midfielder  Dave  Shelton  controls  the  ball  dur- 
ing the  San  Francisco  game. 

(LEFT)  Sophomore  forward  Angelo  DiBemordo  challenges 
a  Son  Francisco  player  for  a  head  ball  close  to  the  USF  goal, 
while  |unior  forward  Hudson  Fortune  waits  for  the  ball  to 
settle. 
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'Hysteria'  peaks  at  San  Francisco  game 


photos  Don  Toon 


by  Mike  Siroky 


On  the  last  Sunday  in  September,  two 
teams  which  last  faced  each  other  in  the 
1976  NCAA  championship  game  met  in 
Bloomington  for  a  rematch. 

ID  and  defending  champ  San  Fran- 
cisco expected  the  game  to  draw  a  fairly 
large  crowd.  But  not  even  Hoosier  coach 
Jerry  Yeagley  could  guess  the  eventual 
record  attendance  mark  would  hit  8,000. 
The  mass  assemblage  was  easily  the 
largest  crowd  to  ever  watch  on  American 
college  soccer  gome  in  1977. 

In  the  previous  December's  title  game, 
the  USF  Dons  beat  the  Hoosiers,  1-0, 
when  an  lU  player  muffed  a  penalty  kick. 
In  the  rematch,  it  was  just  such  a  free 
shot  by  sophomore  forward  Rudy  Glenn 


that  put  the  Hoosiers  ahead  in  the  open- 
ing half. 

But  less  than  15  minutes  later,  Don 
midfielder  Dag  Olavsenn  scored  from  30 
yards  out  to  tie  the  game,  1-1.  That's 
how  the  half  and  the  game  ended,  despite 
the  mandatory  two  overtimes. 

The  two  defenses  mostly  dominated 
the  rest  of  the  game;  but  the  few  defen- 
sive lapses  that  did  occur,  allowed  both 
sides   to    squander   scoring   chances. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  one  occur- 
red just  32  seconds  into  the  initial  over- 
time. The  usually  stalwart  lU  defense 
found  itself  without  its  usual  anchor,  se- 
nior centerback  George  Perry.  Perry  did 
not  answer  the  horn  to  begin  the  period 
due  to  leg  cramps. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  USF  All- 
American  forward  Andy  Atuegbo  de- 
cided to  take  matters  into  his  own,  uh. 


foot,  and  split  two  reserve  defenders  for 
a  point-blank  shot  against  Hoosier  goalie 
Gary  Feld.  The  bock  judge  signaled  a 
goal  —  which  would  hove  ended  the 
match.  But  the  man  on  the  play  judged 
that  Atuegbo  had  tried  to  push  the  ball 
into  the  net  with  his  hand,  and  the  score 
was  disallowed. 

Cramps  or  not.  Perry  immediately  ran 
back  in  the  game,  and  the  lU  defense 
sealed  off  any  future  scoring  threats. 

"We  were  beating  them  to  the  ball  on 
great  individual  plays  and  playing  just 
excellent  defense,"  Yeagley  said.  "They 
were  holding  back  much  more  than  we 
were.  We  were  playing  to  win,"  he  added. 

For  Yeagley  and  his  8,000  followers, 
Hoosier  Hysteria  had  at  long  last  been 
expanded  to  include  the  guys  in  short 
pants  who  kick  a  checkered  ball. 
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Krishna  worshippers  chant, 
distribute  magazines,  incense 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


Sticks  of  burning  incense  stood  in  the 
gross  near  a  canopied  platform  in  front 
of  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  (IMU). 
Saffron-robed  men  performed  rhythmic 
music,  while  others  passed  out  informa- 
tive literature  —  the  Krishna  devotees 
were  back  in  town. 

For  three  days  in  early  October,  mem- 
bers of  the  Hare  Krishna  movement  from 
Pennsylvania  transformed  part  of  Dunn 
Meadow  into  a  mini-temple.  As  some  de- 
votees beat  out  rhythmic  music  on 
drums,  other  group  members  circulated 
among  the  crowd,  distributing  magazines 


and  sticks  of  incense. 

On  the  stage,  robed  musicians  chanted 
their  mantra,  "Hare  Krishna  Hare 
Krishna  Hare  Roma  Hare  Roma"  before 
a  picture  of  A.C.  Bhaktivedanta  Swami 
Prabhupado,  founder  of  the  International 
Society  for  Krishna  Consciousness. 

During  its  short  visit  here,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania group  stayed  at  the  Bloomington 
Krishna  consciousness  center.  And  just 
OS  quickly  as  they  came,  the  Krishnos 
left. 

As  the  smell  of  incense  still  lingered  in 
the  air,  the  devotees  packed  their  equip- 
ment into  their  von  and  headed  to 
another  city  to  spread  the  words  of 
Krishna,  the  "all-attractive"  God. 


1» 
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(TOP)  A  Hare  Krishna  devotee  explains  the  non- 
materialistic  life  style  of  his  religion  to  an  lU  stu- 
dent. 


(ABOVE)  Hare  Krishna  members  look  out  of  place 
in  Dunn  Meadow  as  they  chant  their  holy  mantrd  . 
for  curious  passers-by. 
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Marchers  protest 
Bakke  court  case 

by  Marianne  Gleissner 


Allan  Bakke  was  once  just  another 
pre-med  student  fighting  to  be  accepted 
Into  medical  school.  Now,  Allan  Bakke  Is 
fighting  another  battle,  a  lawsuit  against 
the  University  of  California  Medical 
School  at  Davis. 

Bakke  charged  that  he  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  by  school  officials 
who  admitted  minority  students  with 
lower  grade  point  averages,  but  refused 
him  entrance  to  the  medical  school. 

The  Bakke  case  and  the  charge  of  re- 
verse discrimination  were  the  subjects  of 
a  protest  rally  in  Dunn  Meadow  on  Oct. 
3.  The  rally  followed  a  march  from  the 
Block  Culture  Center  and  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Bakke  Protest  Commit- 
tee of  the  Black  American  Law  Students 
Association  (BALSA),  the  Latino  Law 
Students  Association  and  the  lU  Wom- 
en's Caucus. 

Approximately  350  marchers  gathered 
in  Dunn  Meadow  to  publicize  their  dis- 
agreement with  Bakke  and  his  claim  of 
reverse  discrimination. 

Many  protesters  feared  a  court  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  Bakke  could  inhibit  the 
upward  movement  of  minority  students  in 
gaining  acceptance  to  graduate  schools. 

During  the  rally,  which  lasted  more 
than  two  hours,  the  marchers  listened  to 
music  from  a  soul  band  and  speakers 
from  the  sponsoring  groups.  Renee 
Jackson,  a  second-year  law  student  and 
BALSA  member,  urged  the  crowd  to 
form  "a  united  effort  of  all  races  to  pre- 
vent further  setbacks  in  gains  won  during 
the  '60s." 

The  protesters  had  to  wait  to  see  if 
their  efforts  were  not  wasted,  as  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  delayed  a 
decision  on  the  Bakke  case  until  mid- 
1978. 


(TOP)  Junior  Howard  Savage  and  freshman  Eddie 

Stark  assert  their  opinions  in  protest  of  the  Bakke 

cose. 

(LEFT)  Mario  Caballero  (far  right)  makes  a  point 

concerning  the  Bokke  case  to  his  companions  Louis 

Lira  (left)  and  Mike  Saidivor. 
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Bryant  campaigns 
against  gay  rights 

by  Laura  Manske 

It  was  warm  and  dry  inside  the  Indiana 
State  Fairgrounds  Coliseum  on  Oct.  7  for 
about  8,000  Bible-carrying  spectators. 
On  stage,  Anita  Bryant,  entertainer  and 
orange  juice  pusher,  quoted  the  evils  of 
homosexuality. 

"I'm  not  against  homosexuals.  It's  just 
the  sin  of  homosexuality  I'm  against," 
she  told  her  audience. 

Sponsored  by  an  Indianapolis  non- 
profit organization.  Save  Our  Society, 
Bryant  performed  religious  songs.  She 
said  she  first  sang  at  the  age  of  two  in  a 
little  church  in  Oklahoma.  When  she  was 
8-years-old,  Bryant  decided  to  become  a 
star,  "Then,"  she  said,  "I  met  the  real 
star,  Jesus  Christ." 

Through  tears,  Bryant  spoke  of  her  dif- 
ficult pregnancies.  She  then  thanked  her 
husband.  Bob  Greene,  for  allowing  her  to 
perform  and  spread  "the  word  of  God." 

"It  was  a  joint  decision,"  Bryant  said, 
referring  to  her  anti-homosexuality  ral- 
lies. "I  turned  to  him  and  asked  his  per- 
mission." 

Prior  to  Bryant's  appearance,  various 
religious  officials  spoke.  The  Rev.  Re- 
uben Fields  of  the  Ravensbrook  Missio- 
nary Baptist  Church  received  cheering 
"Amens"  from  the  audience  when  he 
said,  "If  a  skunk  smells,  God  can  smell 
him  way  up  in  heaven.  Homosexuality  is 
wrong  in  the  streets,  it's  wrong  in  the 
alley  and  it's  wrong  in  the  bedroom." 

Outside,  the  rain  soaked  about  400 
demonstrators  protesting  Bryant's  cam- 
paign against  human  rights. 

At  one  point,  Bloomington  evangelist 
Rev.  Jed  Smock,  scurried  up  and  down 
the  highway  meridian  waving  and  shout- 
ing at  the  sidewalk-based  protestors. 
They  retaliated  his  warnings  of  condem- 
nation by  chanting,  "Anita  Bryant  go 
away,  human  rights  are  here  to  stay." 
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(TOP)   Anifa   Bryant   sings  a   hymn  to   rally  support  for  he 
anti-homosexuality  campaign. 

(ABOVE)  Preaching  himself  into  a  frenzy,  the  Rev.  Jed  Smod 
shouts  his  message  to  pedestrians. 


lU  sells  surplus  items 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


It  looked  like  o  home  for  unwanted  fur- 
niture, with  rows  of  overstuffed 
armchairs  crowding  the  aisles.  People 
wandered  through  the  large  room,  eyeing 
possible  purchases.  "It"  was  the  old 
Showers  Plant  in  Bloomington,  and  the 
people  were  customers  at  the  lU  Surplus 
Auction  on  Oct.  7. 

The  auction  progressed  in  routine 
manner,  with  auctioneer  Harold  Han- 
cock encouraging  the  customers  to  bid 
higher  prices.    Novice   auction-goers 


stood  stiffly  and  silently,  for  fear  that  any 
movement  would  be  taken  as  a  bid. 

Enterprising  businessmen  bought  old 
laundry  and  kitchen  equipment,  hoping 
to  repair  and  resell  the  machinery.  Stu- 
dents searched  for  interesting  pieces  of 
furniture  to  fill  empty  corners  in  apart- 
ments and  houses. 

Adding  machines,  calculators  and 
other  office  equipment  sat  waiting  for 
business-minded  shoppers  to  walk  by. 
There  were  several  typewriters  which 
were  so  ancient  that  the  keys  should  have 
held  hieroglyphic  symbols  instead  of  the 
modern  ABCs. 


(ABOVE)  Auctioneer  Harold  Hancock  encourages  students 
and  businessmen  to  bid  higher  prices. 


Dann  recalls  early  days  of  TV 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


"A  great  sandbox  for  an  old  man  to 
play  in"  —  that's  the  way  Michael  Dann 
described  his  job  as  a  consultant  for  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System. 

Dann,  a  former  vice-president  of  pro- 
gramming at  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  (CBS),  spoke  of  his  25  years  of 
television  experience  in  a  lecture  at  the 
lU  Auditorium  on  Oct.  12.  He  quit  the 
CBS  job  when  he  decided  it  was  "about 
time  for  me  to  leave  it  to  the  younger 
people.  Or,  I  was  fired,"  he  joked. 

Speaking  more  seriously,  Dan  recalled 
the  days  when  he  worked  with  the 
Smothers  Brothers  show.  After  many 
controversies  with  censors  and  sponsors, 
Dann  "couldn't  take  it  anymore.  I  got 
bored  and  tired  and  beaten,  but  never 
fired." 

The  talk  moved  back  into  history,  as 
Dann  related  incidents  from  his  early 
days  in  television.  He  spoke  of  the  Kraft 
Theatre  show  and  remembered  how  pro- 
grammers would  not  allow  the  word 
"pregnant"  to  be  said  on  the  air. 

Though  he  was  present  during  televi- 
sion's infancy,  Dann  drew  a  limit  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  field.  "I  can  only  go 
back  to  1948;  I  didn't  know  Marconi,"  he 
joked. 

Dann  emphasized  television's  impor- 
tance, commenting  that  it  "reached 
everyone.  It's  the  universal  force  in  this 
country."  Television  has  made  Ameri- 
cans the  "best  enlightened  people  in  the 
world,"  Dann  said. 

Prime  time  television  scheduling  has 
become  "far  more  important  than  con- 
tent" in  programs,  he  said.  Americans 
watch  TV  for  hours  and  hours  daily. 
"You  could  show  a  test  pattern  at  9  p.m. 
and  people  would  watch  it,"  he  said. 


Lorry  Levin 
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Town  asks:  "Where  is  Ann?'' 


by  Laura  Manske 


Her  eulogy  ended:  "We  give  Ann  back 
to  you  in  love  and  solitude.  Love  her  like 
we  loved  her."  Cambridge  City  residents 
dramatically  displayed  that  love  in  their 
unusual  community  effort  to  locate  their 
hometown  friend,  Ann  Louise  Harmeier. 

An  lU  theatre  and  drama  major,  20- 
year-old  Ann  began  a  two-hour  drive 
back  to  school  from  her  eastern  Indiana 
hometown  on  Sept.  12.  Upon  arrival  in 
Bloomington,  she  was  supposed  to  call 
her  mother. 

However,  that  call  never  came. 

After  abondoning  her  troubled  car  on 
Ind.  37,  north  of  Martinsville,  Ann  disap- 
peared. 

Cambridge  City  citizens  immediately 
established  a  reward  and  search  commit- 
tee and  collected  over  $20,000,  much  of 
which  was  used  for  printing  reward  post- 
ers. The  city  offered  $5,000  for  informa- 
tion concerning  her  whereabouts. 


Scott  Goldsmith 


Throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  thousands  of  bumper  stickers 
and  fliers  were  mailed.  Ads  on  Indiana 
and  Ohio  television  stations  publicized 
Ann's  disappearance.  NBC  "Today 
Show"  briefly  mentioned  the  search. 
Ground  and  air  searches  and  rood  blocks 
were  implemented  by  police. 

The  effort  produced  by  these  people 
illustrated  real  caring.  "The  approach 
the  town  was  taking  showed  she  was 
something  special,"  said  Bob  Nicholas, 
an  lU  senior  who  hod  dated  Ann. 

But  that  effort  came  to  a  halt  on  Oct. 
1  9,  when  Ann's  body  was  discovered  in  a 
Morgan  County  cornfield,  seven  miles 
northeast  of  her  abandoned  car. 

Her  murderer  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Leads  are  scarce. 

However,  Cambridge  City  residents  are 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  finding  the 
killer. 

Throughout  the  campus  and  communi- 
ty, news  of  Ann's  death  sparked  safety 
awareness.  Dorms  and  community 
groups  scheduled  self-defense  meetings. 
Women  were  advised  of  precautions 
they  should  take  in  every  area  of  their 
lives  from  opening  their  doors  to  stran- 
gers, to  walking  through  unlighted  areas, 
to  car  trouble. 

George  Huntington,  chief  of  the  lU 
Police  Department  (lUPD),  advised  that 
one  remain  in  the  troubled  car  until  an 
authorized  person  arrives. 

A  female  should  even  ignore  strangers 
who  seem  friendly  and  helpful.  "In  fact, 
this  appearance  of  genuine  concern  and 
willingness  to  help  is  a  hallmark  of  the 
men  (who  later  attack  the  women  they 
offer  to  help),"  Huntington  said. 

But  for  Ann,  the  advice  came  too  late. 

For  everyone  else,  the  advise  is  worth 
heeding.  "You  may  feel  bad  for  a  little 
while  about  turning  down  a  sincere  offer 
of  help,  but  feeling  bad  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  your  life,"  Huntington  said. 

Ann  Hormeier's  tragic  death  prompted 
people  to  work  toward  preventing  other 
such  tragedies. 


(LEFT)  Junior  Ann  Harmeier  receives  a  helping 
hand  from  Susan  Hope  in  preparing  for  her  role  as 
an  inchworm  in  the  T300  production  of  "Piffany," 
(CENTER)  "Where  is  Ann?"  was  the  question  asked 
on  posters,  billboards  and  bumper  stickers  after 
Hormeier's  disappearance  on  Sept.  12. 
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(FAR  RIGHT)  Ending  the  Homecoming 
parade,  the  cheerleaders  lead  a  pep  ses- 
sion with  the  1967  Rose  Bowl  team  on 
stage  as  special  guests 
(RIGHT)  The  football  slips  through  the 
fingers  of  fullback  Ric  Ems  during  one  of 
the  many  fumbles  that  plagued  the  lU 
team  in  the  Homecoming  game. 
(BELOW)  Aqua  Queen  candidates  line  up 
for  rear  view  judging. 


Hoosier 

by  Stu  Courtney 


Homecoming  is  supposed  to  be  < 
bright  and  festive  occasion. 

Torrential  rains  and  a  bad  case  o 
fumble-itis  left  the  1977  Hoosier  footbai 
team  with  a  cose  of  the  blahs. 

lU  was  vying  for  the  Old  Brass  Spit 
toon,  one  of  the  lesser-known  travelint 
trophies  in  the  game.  The  Michigan  Stat 
Spartans  had  so  dominated  the  recen 
meetings  between  the  two  participatinc 
teams  that  even  Lee  Corso  was  no 
aware  of  the  trophy. 

"I've  never  heard  of  it,  never  even  seei 
the  thing,"  Corso  said.  But  then  the  natt 
ral  huckster  within  him  came  out.  "We' 
still  try  very  hard  to  win  this  valuabi 
trophy,"  he  said. 

The  Hoosiers,  2-3  going  into  the  game 
were  seeking  their  first  back-to-bac 
Homecoming  wins  in  over  a  decade.  Arii 
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Homecoming  memories  not  so  rosy 


statistically,  they  should  have  won  it. 

The  Hoosiers  had  30  first  downs  to  the 

Spartans'    14.   In  total  game  yardage,  it 

was  the  Hoosiers'  498-255.  But  the  most 

telling  statistic  was  the  one  that  erased 

I  any  lU  edge  and  boosted  MSU  to  a  13-13 

;  tie:  fumbles. 

lU  dropped  the  rain-slick  ball  five  times 

and  lost  them  all.  The  Spartans  fumbled 

the  ball  twice  and  lost  one.  It  was  the  one 

,they  didn't  lose  which  hurt  lU  the  most. 

i      With  a  first  and  goal  at  the  lU  one-yard 

1  line  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  game, 

,  an  lU  tackier  jarred  the  ball  from  MSU 

ball  carrier  Steve  Smith. 

j      The  slick  ball  squirted  straight  up  in 

'the    air,     and     Spartan    tackle    John 

Malinosky,  who  had  missed  his  block  on 

the  ploy  and  was  lying  face  up  in  the  end 

zone,  found   himself  the   recipient  of  a 

face-saving  gift  he  didn't  have  to  catch  so 

,much  as  not  drop. 

"That  fumble  went  straight  up  in  the 


air  and,  so  help  me  God,  he  didn't  have  to 
move  to  catch  it,"  said  part-time  play- 
by-play  announcer  Corso. 

The  touchdown  cut  the  Hoosier  lead  to 
a  single  point  and  the  lU  defense,  along 
with  the  few  thousand  soaked  spectators 
still  in  attendance,  suspected  a  two-point 
make-or-break  conversion  attempt  was 
coming.  But  the  Spartans  surprised 
everyone  —  even  the  MSU  assistant 
coaches  —  by  going  for  the  tie  on  a  kick, 

Corso,  who  officially  hod  no  comment 
on  the  conversion,  still  managed  to  make 
his  feelings  evident. 

"All  I  know  is  we  tried  to  win  this  one  in 
EVERY  conceivable  way  possible,"  he 
said.  "We  threw  a  screen  pass  to  our 
wingback  for  a  touchdown.  We  ran  wing 
around,  split  end  around,  all  sorts  of 
weird  stuff. 

"And  WE  were  still  trying  to  win  it  in 
the  last  1 8  seconds  when  we  went  for 
that   long  one  at  the  end."  (The  bomb 


pass  was  intercepted).  Despite  the  out- 
come, the  ever-optimistic  Corso  had  the 
smile  of  a  winning  coach. 

"We  played  like  crazy,"  he  said.  "We 
were  denied  a  helluva  hard-earned  victo- 
ry. I'm  proud  of  the  way  our  guys  played 
this  one.  We  gutted  it  out.  Would  you  say 
that  was  a  big- league  football  team  out 
there  in  the  red?" 

The  statistics  said  yes.  The  scoreboard 
said  otherwise. 

But  the  day  wasn't  a  total  loss.  There 
were  several  representatives  from  the 
1  967  Rose  Bowl  team  in  town  for  a  1  0- 
year  reunion  at  the  game.  And  many 
barkened  to  this  "victory"  as  a  premoni- 
tion of  another  trip  to  Pasadena  in  the 
near  future.  Even  Corso  smiled  at  that 
one. 

By  the  way,  the  spittoon  remained  in 
Michigan.  After  all,  as  Corso  was  to  say 
later,  "How  the  heck  do  you  split  a  spit- 
toon.'*" 
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Fred  Friendly 
discusses  impact 
of  television 


by  Jean  Weinzapfel 


People  probably  learn  more  from  tele- 
vision, radio  or  the  newspaper  than  they 
do  in  school,  Fred  Friendly,  former  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News,  told  a  full  crowd  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Auditorium  on  Friday,  Oct. 
21. 

The  problem  is  that  most  people  do  not 
understand  how  to  read  a  newspaper  or 
how  to  watch  television,  Friendly  said. 
Because  of  this,  he  added,  people  do  not 
know  much  about  the  world  they  live  in. 

Friendly  called  himself  a  spokesman 
for  what  can  be  done  when  the  institution 
of  television  is  used  right.  Television  is 
the  best  instrument  of  teaching,  he  said. 
There  is  enough  good  stuff  on  television 
for  professors  to  teach  with  and  make 
their  classes  really  good.  Friendly  said. 

Friendly,  producer  of  the  "See  It  Now" 
CBS  News  public  affairs  series  during  the 
1950s  and  author  of  "Due  to  Cir- 
cumstances Beyond  Our  Control,"  was  in 
Bloomington  for  a  three-day  seminar  spon- 
sored by  the  Poynter  Center.  The  seminar 
focused  on  news<ais  a  teaching  tool. 

Friendly  uses  television  in  the  classes 


he  teaches  at  Columbia  University.  "The 
best  teaching  aid  around  is  Walter  Cron- 
kite  or  John  Chancellor,"  Friendly  said 
"By  using  the  accoutrements  of  the  reo 
world,  I  was  able  to  teach  journalism,"  he 
said.  There  is  no  better  way  for  student! 
to  get  the  real  feeling  of  McCarthyisrr 
than  to  see  it  on  film,  he  added. 

Friendly  talked  of  the  nervous  break 
down  of  the  First  Amendment.  "The  Firs 
Amendment  is  supposed  to  be  a  right 
not  an  alibi  for  sloppy  journalism,"  h( 
said. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  a  jour 
nalist  con  do  that  are  not  against  the  law 
Friendly  said.  We  have  "the  freest  new 
system  in  the  world,"  he  said,  alongsidi 
of  which  is  a  responsibility  on  the  re 
porter  that  is  much  heavier  today  than  21 
years  ago. 

Friendly  demonstrated  the  responsibil 
ity  that  goes  into  editorial  decisions  b 
having  the  audience  play  a  game  in  new 
judgment.  The  audience  cssumei 
the  roles  of  editors,  reporters  ani 
lawyers.  Hypothetical  situations  wer 
created  and  members  of  the  audienc 
were  asked  whether  they  would  print  c 
televise  certain  information. 
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Nervous  donor  relates  experiences 


by  Patty  Ward 


You  enter  the  dark  caverns  of  Alumni 
Hall. 

For  a  moment  you  reconsider:  Does 
anyone  really  need  my  blood?  You  notice 
that  everyone  else  appears  calm  and 
confident.  Well,  you  think,  if  they  can  do 


it,  so  can  I!  Squaring  your  shoulders,  you 
march  into  line. 

Friendly  Red  Cross  personnel  begin  to 
ask  questions.  Next,  a  nurse  calls  you  to 
a  table  where  your  ear  is  pricked.  The 
resulting  drop  of  blood  is  placed  in  a  bot- 
tle to  check  if  it  is  full  of  iron,  or  if  you 
should  be  taking  Geritol.  Your  blood  pro- 
ves to  be  full  of  pep. 

Suddenly,   you   find   yourself  with   a 


thermometer  in  your  mouth.  After  your 
temperature  is  token,  you're  subjected  to 
a  Red  Cross  propaganda  film  showing  a 
person  giving  blood.  You're  fine  until  you 
see  the  needle  going  into  the  person's 
arm.  You  cringe  and  look  away. 

Now  you  begin  to  wish  that  your  blood 
had  been  in  desperate  need  of  a  load  of 
iron  or  that  your  temperature  was  101  de- 
grees. As  you  start  to  get  your  blood  pres- 
sure checked,  you  fen/ently  hope  that  it  will 
blow  the  gauge. 

After  being  quizzed  about  your  medi- 
cal post,  you're  led  to  a  table  of  cookies 
and  juice.  Ah!  Free  foodi  This  can't  be  as 
bad  as  it  looks!  You  enjoy  the  cookies 
until  you  hear  two  people  talking  about 
the  times  they  both  fainted.  Shuddering, 
you  shove  the  cookies  away. 

Looking  up,  you  see  a  Red  Cross  volun- 
teer motioning  to  you.  Swallowing  your 
stomach  to  get  :t  out  of  your  mouth  and 
bock  into  its  a  stomed  place,  you  go 
with  her. 

Another  worker  cheerfully  helps  you 
get  on  the  table.  You  nervously  ask  how 
long  it  takes  to  give  blood.  You  don't 
hear  the  answer;  you're  too  busy  staring 
at  the  long  needle  and  complex  tubing 
the  nurse  has  brought.  You  watch  ap- 
prehensively as  she  prepares  your  arm 
for  the  procedure.  You  brace  for  pain. 
There  isn't  any,  or  at  least  not  as  much 
as  you  expected. 

You  rest  comfortably  for  the  next  10 
minutes  while  your  blood  flows  gently 
into  a  small  bag.  The  nurse  returns  and 
unhooks  you  from  the  bag.  She  helps  you 
from  the  table,  and  a  volunteer  guides 
you  to  another  table  where  you're  fed 
sandwiches  and  Pepsi. 

Aside  from  feeling  a  little  lightheaded, 
you've  never  felt  better  in  your  life.  You 
wear  your  "Be  nice  to  me,  I  gave  blood 
today"  sticker  with  pride. 


(LEFT)  Sophomore  Eric  Pressel  holds  a  gauze  bon- 
dage to  his  arm  after  donating  a  pint  of  blood  dur- 
ing the  foil  semester  blood  drive. 
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Evangelist  conducts  seminar 


by  Paul  Peck 


Kim  Norris  raised  an  open  hand  and 
spoke  into  the  microphone,  "I  want  to  tell 
you  about  the  word  of  Jesus."  Amid 
"omens"  and  "hallelujahs,"  the  former 
lU  student  led  about  70  people  gathered 
in  the  IMU's  Georgian  Room  for  a  semi- 
nar on  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Norris  come  within  one  semester  of 
getting  his  degree  in  special  education 
when  he  decided  to  travel  the  country  as 
an  evangelist.  That  was  almost  two  years 
ago.  Now,  he  travels  thousands  of  miles 
a  year,  conducting  revival  meetings  and 


seminars  such  as  this  one,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Bloomington  Jesus  Stu- 
dent Fellowship  and  Pentecostal  Assem- 
bly Church  on  Oct.  1  1  and  12. 

For  about  three  hours  Norris  and 
others  talked  about  their  lives  with  Jesus 
Christ  and  encouraged  others  to  seek  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  meeting 
climaxed  when  several  members  of  the 
group  come  forward  to  help  each  other 
accept  the  Holy  Spirit's  power. 

Then,  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  it  be- 
gan, the  meeting  dissolved.  A  small 
group  headed  for  the  Pentecostal  As- 
sembly where  Norris  baptized  lU  senior 
Heather  Beverly,  an  anthropology  and 
environmental  studies  major. 


photos'Poul  Peck 
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(ABOVE)  Deeply  moved  by  the  evangelist's  preaching,  senior 
Heather  Beverly  prepares  for  her  baptism  by  raising  her 
hands  in  prayer. 


(TOP)  Former  lU  student  Kim  Norris,  who  left  campus  two 
years  ago  to  travel  as  on  evangelist,  tells  how  the  audience 
can  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Bayh  encourages 
services  for  blind 

by  Marianne  Gleissner 


Although  many  people  in  the  audience 
could  not  see  the  keynote  speaker,  they 
heard  and  applauded  his  words.  In  fact, 
the  keynote  speaker,  Indiana  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh,  received  a  standing  ovation  at  the 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  of  Indiana,  Inc.  "En- 
hancement of  Life"  was  the  theme  for 
this  year's  meeting,  conducted  in  the  In- 
diana Memorial  Union  on  Oct.  2)-22. 

The  thrust  of  Bayh's  speech  concerned 
government  aid  for  services  to  the  hand- 
icapped. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Bayh  works  with 
monetary  allocations  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Appropriations  (or  lack  of  them)  for 
health  services  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  Bayh.  One  great  disappointment  in  this 
area,  according  to  Bayh,  is  that  Indiana 
"is  a  reluctant  recipient  as  far  as  getting 
tax  dollars  back." 

"The  government  must  act  within  the 
boundaries  of  reason  and  humanity  to 
see  that  persons,  handicapped  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  able  to  pursue 
(their)  goals,"  Bayh  said. 

These  goals  can  be  achieved  with  the 
power  each  person  possesses.  "One  of 
the  real  strengths  we  have  is  the  ability  to 
affect  our  destiny,  with  all  of  our 
shortcomings,  with  all  our  failures,"  the 
senator  added. 

Bayh  encouraged  the  audience  to  push 
for  more  health  services  for  the  hand- 
icapped through  the  government.  "What 
we  must  do  through  government  pro- 
grams is  to  assure  that  everyone  is  pro- 
vided with  the  means  to  live  up  to  his  or 
her  potential.  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  is  what  Americans  are  all 
about,"  he  said. 


(LEFT)  Expressing  his  concern  about  the  bci<  of  heolth 
services  for  the  handicapped.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  addres- 
ses o  receptive  audience  of  conventioneers. 
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Dancers  disco 
on  riverboat 

by  Katherine  Hobble 


Dressed  in  their  most  dazzling  finery, 
260  disco  dancers  boarded  six  buses  de- 
stined for  Cincinnati  and  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  hottest  Club  Lout- 
rec  of  the  year.  But,  the  eager  dancers 
were  to  mee*  -riore  than  one  surprise  be- 
fore the  night  of  Oct.  22  was  over. 

Their  first  big  surprise  come  when  the 
buses  pulled  into  the  Cincinnati  landing 
where  the  riverboat,  the  Chaperon,  was 
docked. 

"Surely  that's  our  boat  over  there," 
said  Club  Lautrec  Director  John  Pearson, 
pointing  to  a  nicer  looking  boat  across 
the  river.  But  no,  that  was  she,  the 
Chaperon,  a  big  yellow  over-sized 
houseboat. 

"We  should  have  gone  out  and  seen 
things  for  ourselves,"  Pearson  said  later, 
"but  they  sent  us  a  picture  of  the  boat.  It 
looked  so  nice,  painted  up,  with  hundreds 
of  people  waving  and  showing  their 
pearly-white  smiles."  He  said  they  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  Chaperon  was  the 
most  popular  boat  in  the  Cincinnati  area. 
"So,"  Pearson  added,  "we  said  O.K." 

Advertisements  showing  a  grand 
paddleboat  invited  students  to  wine,  dine 
and  dance  on  the  Ohio  River.  Most  peo- 
ple imagined  something  somewhat  eleg- 
ant. What  they  found  when  they  boarded 
the  Chaperon  was  a  cafeteria  dinner, 
featuring  ground  steak,  baked  potato 
and  warm  iced  tea.  People  were  herded 
through  lines,  juggling  plates,  glasses, 
silverware  and  desserts.  Couples  found 
their  sects  on  the  dimly  lit  deck  of  the 
boat. 

A  voice  trumpeted  over  the  loud 
speaker  giving  instructions,  "Everyone 
sitting  at  the  first  five  tables  on  either 
side,  farthest  from  the  bars,  will  be  ex- 
pected to  move  immediately  after  sup- 
per." With  those  words,  men  began  tak- 
ing down  the  tables  and  stringing  wires  to 
set  up  the  sound  system. 
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The  dancing  began  and  the  grumbling 
subsided,  replaced  by  the  energetic, 
rhythmic  sounds  of  disco  music. 

Everything  went  more  smoothly  then. 
The  music  was  lively,  the  conversation 
was  bright  and  the  drinks  were  strong. 
Some  couples  danced  to  every  song,  dip- 
ping and  bumping  the  evening  away. 
Others  gathered  on  the  crisp  and  breezy 
top  deck  to  talk,  lough  and  watch  the 
shore  drift  by. 

The  final  setback,  and  the  most 
dramatic  one,  came  when  everyone  filed 
off  the  boat  and  boarded  the  buses  for 
the  return  trip.  One  of  the  buses  simply 
refused  to  start.  Even  after  lay- 
mechanics  tried  to  revive  it,  the  bus  still 
wouldn't  budge.  Then  a  second  bus  fiz- 
zled out  and  wouldn't  start  again. 

Finally  at  4  a.m.  Cincinnati  time,  ap- 
proximately 100  sleepy-eyed  people  ran 
to  meet  the  two  Greyhound  buses  that 
would  take  them  home  after  their  four- 
hour  wait. 

Junior  Ken  Cogswell  was  one  of  the 
many  stranded  students.  After  it  was 
over  he  said:  "I  loved  the  dance.  I  don't 
even  core  that  we  had  to  wait  four  hours 
in  Cincinnati.  We  just  had  to  moke  the 
best  of  it." 


(ABOVE)  Weary  dancers  waited  long  into  the  night 

for  Greyhound  Charter  buses  to  arrive  and  return 

them  to  Bloomington. 

(FAR   RIGHT)   Foreign   UN   delegates  board  the 

charter  bus  which  will  take  them  on  their  campus 

tour. 

(RIGHT)  Club  Lautrec's  floating  dance  floor  awaits 

the  arrival  of  lU  students. 
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UN  delegates  tour  campus 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


The  chance  of  finding  a  hayride  amid 
the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  City  is  quite 
slim.  But,  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
(UN)  in  New  York  had  the  opportunity  to 
have  some  "down  home"  fun  during  a 
visit  to  lU  on  Oct.  21-23. 

As  port  of  the  trip  sponsored  by  a  New 
York  travel  agency,  a  group  of  33  dele- 
gates and  several  of  their  wives  came  to 
Indiana  to  see  a  different  port  of 
America.  Janice  Smith,  a  student  in- 
volved with  the  trip,  explained  that  the 
delegates  spend  most  of  their  time  at 
work  in  New  York  City  and  rarely  have 
the  chance  to  see  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

After  a  day  in  Indianapolis,  the  UN  vis- 
itors come  to  lU  via  buses.  While  here, 
the  delegates  stayed  with  faculty  mem- 
bers, townspeople  and  students  in  Greek 
houses  and  dormitories.  Several  of  the 
delegates  fit  quickly  into  life  at  lU  —  they 
spent  Friday  evening  "borhopping"  with 
their  student  hosts. 


The  weekend  activities,  sponsored  by 
the  lU  Student  Foundation,  continued  on 
Saturday  when  the  delegates  partici- 
pated in  discussion  groups  with  faculty 
members.  After  lunch  in  Eigenmonn  Hall, 
the  visitors  were  treated  to  a  cocktail 
party  at  President  Ryan's  home.  Satur- 
day evening  was  open  for  the  delegates, 
and  many  used  their  free  time  to  attend 
the  opera. 

An  Australian  delegate  and  his  wife 
received  a  dose  of  Hoosier  hospitality 
when  they  went  on  a  hayride  with  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  members.  The  foreign 
couple  had  never  been  on  a  hayride  and 
enjoy     i  roasting  hot  dogs  and  s'mores. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  delegates 
greeted  students  from  their  native  coun- 
tries at  a  reception  in  the  Frangipani 
Room. 

All  too  soon,  the  delegates  packed 
their  souvenirs  and  new  lU  T-shirts  and 
headed  bock  to  the  skyscrapers  of  New 
York  City. 


(TOP)  Receiving  individual  team  standings,  Jerry  Tardy  prepares  to  an- 
nounce which  group  has  secured  the  greatest  number  of  contributions. 
(ABOVE)  Patiently  waiting  for  someone  to  answer,  university  Chancellor 
Herman  B  Wells  tj'ies  his  hond  at  contacting  a  potential  contributor. 
(RIGHT)  Tired  team  captain  Valerie  Terzes,  senior,  watches  the  board 
for  final  totals  after  a  long  night  of  calling. 
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lU  reaps  Telefund  benefits 


by  Kathleen  O'Hare 


The  fifth  annual  Telefund,  sponsored 
by  the  lU  Foundation,  raised  a  record 
amount  of  $450,787.78  for  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  the  Foundation.  The  Telefund 
was  only  a  port  of  the  '11  Giving  Cam- 
paign, which  ran  all  year  to  raise  money 
for  the  university. 

The  Telefund  lasted  seven  days,  from 
Oct.  24  to  Nov.  3.  During  that  time,  stu- 
dent and  faculty  volunteers  telephoned 
alumni  to  solicit  donations.  Oct.  31  was 
the  night  set  aside  this  year  for  the  Music, 
Journalism  and  Optometry  schools  to 
telephone  not  only  alumni,  but  also  spe- 
cial friends  of  their  schools. 

Approximately  98  percent  of  the 
money  pledged  during  the  Telefund  is  re- 
stricted to  specific  departments  by  the 
donors,  according  to  student  co- 
chairman  Jo  Davis.  The  rest  of  the  dona- 


tions are  dispersed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  lU  Board  of  Directors.  This  year  most 
of  that  money  will  go  to  the  Music,  Jour- 
nalism and  Optometry  schools  since  they 
have  demonstrated  ^e  greatest  need. 
The  money  received  is  used  to  finance 
scholarships  and  make  improvements 
within  the  departments. 

The  last  night  of  the  Telefund  was  de- 
voted to  obtaining  pledges  for  the 
Armstrong  Endowment  Fund.  The  fund 
was  instituted  by  comedian  Bob  Hope  in 
honor  of  William  Armstrong's  25th  year 
OS  president  of  the  Foundation.  The 
money  goes  to  the  Student  Foundation, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  eventually  be- 
come self-supporting. 

(CENTER)  The  busy  atmosphere  of  the  Big  Red  Room 
finds  Steering  Committee  member  Mil<e  Evans,  in  an 
attempt  to  block  out  some  of  the  noise,  phoning  from 
under  a  table. 

(BELOW)  Telefund  workers  cheer  the  announce- 
ment of  their  group  as  top  money  raisers  for  the 
night. 


Becky  Ruder 


Game  highlights 
Parents'  Day 

by  Cheri  Thickstun 


Making  reservations  for  an  October 
weekend  in  June?  It  may  sound  a  little  too 
precautious,  but  lU  moms  and  dads  were 
simply  preparing  for  Parents'  Day. 

ID  and  Bloomington  anticipated  such 
an  influx  of  parents  for  the  Oct.  20  fes- 
tivities that  area  hotels  began  taking  re- 
servations four  to  five  months  in  ad- 
vance The  Indiana  Memorial  Union 
started  accepting  reservations  by  mail  on 
July  1.  i_ocal  restaurants  readied  them- 
selves for  the  crowds  by  adding  extra 
staff  and  creating  special  football  menus. 

The  main  event  on  Parents'  Day  was 
the  football  game  against  the  Minnesota 
Golden  Gophers.  Parents  were  treated  to 
a  good  game,  as  the  Hoosiers  buried  the 
Gophers,  34-22. 

During  halftime,  the  winners  of  the 
sheet-decorating  contest  displayed  their 
artwork  before  the  crowd.  Sigma  Chi  and 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  competition  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Athletic  Board.  Their  creations  best  ex- 
pressed the  theme  for  the  activities,  "It's 
Ap'Parently  Your  Day." 

After  the  game,  a  student  alumni 
pitcher  party  drew  people  to  a  local  bar. 
For  parents  who  wanted  to  dance  the 
night  away,  the  Club  Lautrec  discotheque 
offered  a  fun  opportunity.  Different  var- 
ieties of  music  were  heard  at  two  other 
special  events  —  a  Jazz  Fable's  concert 
and  a  musical  by  the  Black  Culture  Soci- 
ety. 


(TOP)  Pompon  girl  Chris  Lalioff  supports  the  Par- 
ents' Day  greeting  that  will  soon  be  demolished  by  a 
charging  line  of  football  players. 
(RIGHT)  Parents'  Day  brings  Susie  Rothkopf  and  her 
fother  together  to  watch  an  lU  football  win  over  Min- 
nesota. 
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Students  celebrate 
Halloween  in  style 


i^ 


photos  Scott  Goldsmith 

(TOP)  Vonna  Miller,  the  daughter  of  Briscoe's  co- 
ordinator, picks  freshman  Mike  Villa  as  an  early 
winner  of  the  dorm's  costume  contest.  Sophomore 
Bob  Vitkus  looks  on. 

(LEFT)  Dressed  as  a  wind-up  doll,  sophomore 
Shern  Mohan  was  one  of  the  many  students  who 
wore  costumes  to  the  Halloween  dinner  in  Wright 
Quad. 

(ABOVE)  Terry  Robinson  waits  potiently  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  Wright  Quad  Halloween  costume  con- 
test. 
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Sock  Hop  recalls  '50s  era 


by  Laura  Manske 


The  girl  sat  at  a  table  end  eagerly  read 
the  lost  chapter  in  "Dating  and  Going 
Steady."  Her  pink-ribboned  pony  tail 
bounced  to  the  beat  of  "B-B-Benny  and 
the  Jets." 

The  boy,  clad  in  a  white  T-shirt,  a 
black  leather  jacket  and  rolled-up 
straight- legged  jeans,  spotted  her  across 
the  crowded  room.  He  removed  his 
"shades,"  combed  his  greasy  hair  into  a 
ducktoil  and  strutted  over  to  her. 

"Yo  wanna  dance,  baby?"  he  asked, 
flexing  his  biceps. 

"Who  ore  you?"  she  drawled,  popping 
bubble  gum  and  straightening  her  circu- 
lar skirt. 

"Heyyyy!  I'm  da  Fonz!"  he  announced 
confidently.  Hearing  those  words,  she 
screamed  and  flung  her  arms  around 
him.  They  scampered  to  the  dance  floor 
and  rocked  around  the  clock  on  Nov.  4. 

However,  it  was  1977,  not  1957.  And 
the  magical  time  machine  recapturing 
the  nostalgia  of  the  '50s  was  Alumni  Hall 
in  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union. 

Sponsored  by  the  Union  Board,  the 
"Sock  Hop"  proved  that  rock  'n'  roll  is 
here  to  stay.  About  1 00  costumed  people 
twisted  to  songs  such  as  "Teen  Angel," 
"The  Last  Date"  and  "Have  You 
Heard,"  all  performed  by  "B-B-Benny 
and  the  Jets." 

The  band  members.  Moose,  Hot  Dog 
and  Benny,  were  the  stars  of  the  evening. 
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While  they  performed  the  music  of  Bobby 
Darin  and  Frankie  Avalon,  female  fans 
grasped  and  pawed  at  them  in  front  of 
the  stage. 

"Autographs!  Autographs!"  they  yel- 
led, clapping  their  hands. 

"Yeah,  clap  those  hands.  That's  what 
they  are  there  for,  among  other  things," 
Benny  hollered  back. 

The  band  also  judged  four  contests:  a 
jitterbug  dance,  a  Teen  Queen  pageant, 
the  greatest  greaser  and  an  Elvis  sing-a- 
like. Winners  received  record  albums  by 
'50s  musicians. 

The  "Teen  Queen"  pageant  provoked 
laughter  and  excitement  in  the  crowd. 
Benny  urged  women  to  come  on  stage 
and  announce  their  names.  Each  girl  at- 
tempted to  outdo  the  previous  one  as  she 
curtsied,  giggled,  batted  her  lashes  or 
kissed  Benny. 

Suzy  Smucker,  Union  Board  Director  in 
charge  of  Galas  and  Holidays,  was 
pleased  with  the  turnout.  "I  think  every- 
body is  having  a  great  time,"  she  said. 

From  the  dialogue  of  a  couple,  exiting 
arm  in  arm,  Smucker  seemed  to  be  right. 

"Ya  wanna  take  a  spin  on  my  motor- 
cycle?" the  boy  asked,  flashing  a  wide 
smile. 

"Only  if  you  respect  me,"  she  an- 
swered, dropping  the  dating  manual  into 
her  skirt  pocket. 


(TOP)  Senior  Dan  Regenold  and  Julie  Carlson,  ju- 
nior, pause  to  show-off  their  costumes  before  going 
to  the  "Sock  Hop,"  sponsored  by  Union  Board 
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Frolic  attracts  young  and  old 


by  Laura  Manske 


About  100  people  did  the  "hokey- 
pokey"  in  Dunn  Meadow  on  Nov.  6  at  the 
"Woodsmen  Frolic."  Sponsored  by 
members  of  R367,  Social  Recreation,  the 
community  event  and  major  class  project 
invited  young  and  old  to  an  afternoon  of 
square  dancing,  sack  races,  corn  husk- 
ing, tug-of-war  and  Indian  wrestling. 

Dave  Tindall,  project  chairman  and  c 
senior  recreation  major,  masqueraded  as 
Smokey  the  Bear.  Children  flocked 
around   him  as  he  passed  out  coloring 
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books. 

"Remember,  only  you  can  prevent 
forest  fires,"  he  warned  the  children. 

"I  know  that!"  a  small  freckled-face 
boy  exclaimed,  as  if  Tindall's  warning 
was  perfectly  obvious. 

Frolic  plans  began  the  second  day  of 
class.  Jeff  "Lumberjack"  Wendell,  co- 
publicity  chairman  and  senior  recreation 
major,  said  the  class  received  support 
from  Bloomington  merchants  and 
schools.  "It  was  hard  work  getting  every- 
thing together.  The  number  of  class 
members  (about  35)  made  the  organiza- 
tion difficult  at  first.  But  in  the  last  week 
everything  worked  out." 

The  project  offered  events  for  every 
age.  For  the  less-active  crowd,  quilting, 
basket  weaving  and  outdoor  cooking 
were  displayed.  College  students  and 
older  children  enjoyed  square  dancing. 
Knee-high  tots  followed,  rolled  and  tum- 
bled after  recreation  students  who  dres- 
sed as  lumberjacks  or  pioneers. 

It  seemed  to  be  an  enjoyable  afternoon 
for  everyone  present.  Even  the  Dunn 
Meadow  Frisbee  players  tossed  their 
discs  to  the  beat  of  a  foot-stomping 
guitar  band. 


{LEFT)  Doing  the  "hokey-pol<,ey"  in  Dunn  Meadow 
was  only  one  of  the  many  activities  included  in  the 
"Woodsmen  Frolic."  The  event  was  sponsored  by 
the  members  of  R367,  Social  Recreation,  as  a  class 
project. 

(CENTER)  Learning  folk  dances  was  part  of  the 
celebration  during  the  "Woodsmen  Frolic"  in  Dunn 
Meadow 
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Cromwell  elected  RHA  president 


by  Nanci  Hellmich 


Approximately  2,200  students  repre- 
senting 25.2  percent  of  all  lU  dorm  resi- 
dents, turned  out  to  elect  Residence 
Halls  Association  (RHA)  leaders  on 
Thursday,  Nov.   10. 

Candidates  from  the  Student  Catalyst 
Party  filled  every  office,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Freshman  John  Wray  won  the  posi- 
tion of  internal  affairs  vice-president. 

Dennis  Cromwell,  a  junior  and  presi- 
dent of  McNutt  Quad,  was  elected  the 
new  RHA  leader.  He  hoped  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  add  a  lot  of  continuity 
to  the  RHA  program.  "RHA  has  built  it- 
self a  name  as  a  creditable  organiza- 
tion," Cromwell  said. 

Two  projects  in  which  the  new  RHA 
president  showed  interest  involved  the 
dormitory  libraries  and  floor  damage 
policies.  Cromwell  hoped  to  establish  a 
new  funding  base  for  the  libraries.  He 
also  planned  to  "run  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  make  students  aware"  of  the 
costs  of  damages  to  their  dorm  floors. 

The  Cromwell  administration  con- 
tinued the  concert  program  started  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1977  Harry  Chopin  ap- 
peared in  a  concert  sponsored  by  RHA  in 
February. 

Other  officers  chosen  in  the  RHA  elec- 
tions were  sophomore  Jana  Terrell,  ex- 
ternal affairs  vice-president;  sophomore 
Jennifer  Riely,  communications  vice- 
president;  sophomore  Kim  Keeney,  vice- 
president  of  research  and  planning,  and 
sophomore  Terry  Tucker,  education 
vice-president. 


(RIGHT)  A  dorm  resident  marks  his  ballot  in  the 
RHA  elections. 
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Hite  speaks  frankly 
about  female  sexuality 


W  ©K^ 


by  Laura  Manske 


Women  have  a  right  to  orgasm  with  or 
without  a  partner,  advocated  Shere  Hite 
at  the  lU  Auditorium  on  Nov.  7.  Sponsored 
by  Union  Board,  the  attractive,  blonde- 
haired  author  of  The  Hite  Report,  a 
best-selling  book  on  female  sexuality, 
talked  frankly  about  her  study  to  approx- 
imately 3,500  people. 

Hite  said  she  had  no  idea  whot  replies 
the  essay-type  questionnaires  would  pro- 
voke. The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to 
let  women  anonymously  define  their  own 
sexuality,  and  not  hove  male  doctors  or 
"authorities"  tell  them  what  they  should 
or  shouldn't  feel,  Hite  explained. 

Many  of  the  answers  did  surprise  and 
enlighten  her,  Hite  said.  "I  don't  think 
women  were  just  writing  to  me.  It  was  a 
soul-to-soul  communication  answering  to 
women  throughout  the  world." 

Initially,  she  distributed  the  question- 
naires through  nation-wide  mailings  to 
women's  organizations.  Then,  an- 
nouncements in  various  women's 
magazines  informed   readers  that  they 


could  write  for  a  questionnaire.  Eventu- 
ally, Hite  went  to  church  groups.  Totally, 
3,019  completed  surveys  from  all  over 
the  United  States  were  returned  from 
women  between  the  ages  of  14  and  78. 

Usually  a  project  of  this  size  is  funded 
by  an  organization.  However,  Hite  and 
many  of  her  friends  went  into  debt  and 
lived  like  paupers  while  compiling  the 
study.  For  four  years  and  over  13,000 
"women  hours,"  they  sat  in  her  cramped 
apartment  and  deciphered  handwritings. 

"But  I  felt  it  had  more  meaning,"  she 
said,  "than  working  for  IBM." 

According  to  Hite,  the  book  made 
three  important  contributions.  First,  it  al- 
lowed women  to  hear  other  women's 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Second,  it  of- 
fered a  new  cultural  and  historical  defini- 
tion of  "What  is  sex?"  Finally,  it  provided 
new  information  for  sex  research,  espe- 
cially on  how  women  achieve  orgasm. 

This  lost  finding  was  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery,  she  said.  Sexual  inter- 
course is  not  the  primary  way  for  women 
to  achieve  orgasm.  Only  30  percent  of 
the  surveyed  women  experienced  orgasm 
during  intercourse,  Hite  said. 


Judy  Stem 

"Our  whole  society's  definition  of  in- 
tercourse is  sexist,"  the  softspoken  but 
outspoken  Hite  said.  The  word  "penetra- 
tion" sounds  as  if  the  woman  is  just  sup- 
posed to  lie  there,  she  added. 

"Women's  sexual  lives  reflect  their  po- 
sitions in  society  as  a  whole,"  she 
explained.  Women  think  they  must  be 
dependent  on  men  for  stimulation. 

Hite  said  this  belief  is  wrong.  If  she 
chooses,  a  woman  should  be  able  to  or- 
gasm without  0  man.  "The  fact  is,  women 
know  very  well  how  to  hove  orgasms  eas- 
ily, quickly  and  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure." 

Hite  asked  the  audience,  "Why  is  there 
such  a  stigma  against  masturbation? 
Why  shouldn't  women  give  themselves 
orgasms  while  men  kiss  and  hold  them? 
I'm  advocating  that  women  hove  control 
over  their  own  sexuality."  Hite  added: 
"Women  have  to  hove  a  choice  because 
until  then  it  will  be  an  emotional  issue. 
You  ore  under  the  power  of  someone  else 
to  give  you  pleasure,  and  that  can  cause 
resentment. 
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DNA  forum  informs  public 


by  Julia  Corbett 

Public  understanding  of  a  complicated, 
scientific  issue  was  the  focus  of  a  three- 
day  public  forum  held  at  lU  Nov.  10-12. 
The  topic  was  recombinant  DNA,  or  the 
transferal  of  gene  information  from  one 
cell  to  another.  Conference  speakers 
dealt  with  the  social,  ethical  and  moral 
implications  of  changing  the  basic 
make-up  of  cells,  possibly  creating  new 
life  forms. 

The  forum,  sponsored  by  the  Poynter 
Center  and  the  Indiana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  featured  a  spectrum  of  vie- 
wpoints from  scientists,  lawyers,  envi- 
ronmental group  representatives,  politi- 
cians and  citizens. 

The  speeches  and  open  panel  discus- 
sions which  followed  each  of  the  five  ses- 
sions showed  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  weigh  the  possible  benefits  of  the  re- 
search against  the  possible  hazards. 
There  was  some  general  agreement  that 
there  should  be  restrictions  on  DNA  re- 
search, but  views  differed  greatly  on  how 
extensive  restrictions  should  be,  and  at 
what  point  they  would  infringe  on  the 
right  to  free  inquiry. 

The  opening  session  on  Thursday 
evening  was  a  lively  one  with  three  dis- 
tinguished speakers:  Frank  Putnam,  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  molecular  biol- 
ogy and  zoology  at  lU;  Walter  Gilbert 
from  Harvard  University  and  American 
Cancer  Society  Professor  of  molecular 
biology,  and  Leibe  Cavalieri,  division  of 
genetics,  Sloan  Kettering  Institue  for 
Cancer  Research  and  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry at  Cornell  University. 

Putnam  was  against  restrictions  on 
DNA  research  and  said  if  we  had  had  to 
know  all  the  answers  that  research  would 
produce,  we  would  not  be  where  we  ore 
today.  "The  risks  and  benefits  are 
speculative  .  .  .  but  it's  highly  unlikely 
(the  research)  will  lead  to  anything 
(dangerous).  Man  has  been  changing  the 
nature  of  life  since  the  beginning  of 
time,"  he  said.  "It's  even  more  dangerous 
to  limit  inquiry  into  this  issue.  The  right  to 
seek  new  information  is  important  to  this 
country,"  Putnam  added. 

Cavalieri  asked,  "How  can  we  weigh 
the  risks  against  the  benefits,  when  the 
risks  are  unknown  and  are  represented 
by  a  concerned,  uneducated  few?" 
Cavalieri  supported  freedom  of  inquiry, 
but  within  responsible  ethical  and  moral 


boundaries.  "We  should  not  confuse 
freedom  of  inquiry  with  freedom  of 
technology,"  he  said. 

The  morning  session  of  the  confer- 
ence's second  day  dealt  with  the  legal 
problems  of  hazardous  research.  Patrick 
Baude,  lU  professor  of  law,  said  intellec- 
tual freedom  is  a  value  recognized  in  the 
Constitution.  But,  the  state  may  reasona- 
bly regulate  the  time,  place  and  manner 
of  hazardous  research,  though  not  the 
research  itself,  in  order  to  protect  the 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Roger-  Dworkin,  lU  professor  of  law, 
said  the  present  legal  institutions  are  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  any  of  the  fears  of 
accidents,  potential  applications  of  the 
research  or  willful  misuse  (such  as  by  ter- 
rorists or  even  the  government). 

The  third  session  on  Thursday  after- 
noon began  with  a  speech  by  Burke 
Zimmerman,  research  associate  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  who  said 
federal  controls  on  DNA  research  will 
not  harm  the  research  as  much  as  some 
scientists  fear. 


Spenci 


Zimmerman  has  prepared  a  bill  that 
would  restrict  some  DNA  experiments,  in 
an  attempt  to  limit  the  risks  of  such  re- 
search without  stifling  scientific  inquiry. 
"Knowledge  itself  is  not  dangerous,  but 
the  application  may  be,"  Zimmerman 
said. 

Judith  Randal,  science  correspondent 
for  the  "New  York  Daily  News,"  said 
public  policy  cannot  be  made  without 
public  participation.  "Since  the  public  at 
large  very  likely  will  be  exposed  to  these 
products  without  their  specific  consent,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  even  if  tax  funds 
weren't  paying  for  most  of  the  research, 
society  could  legitimately  insist  on  having 
some  voice  in  how  the  technique  is  used/' 
she  said. 

The  Friday  evening  session  dealt  with 
public  interest,  specifically  corporate  and 
citizen  viewpoints.  Roland  F.  Beers  Jr.  of 
Miles  Laboratories  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Francine  R.  Simring,  from  the  environ- 
mental group  Friends  of  the  Earth,  ag- 
reed that  successful  and  safe  DNA  re- 
search  is  dependent  on   some  form  of 
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|!  regulation. 

'       But  Simring  said  the  only   regulations 
I'  that  exist,  the  NIH  guidelines,  are  not  uni- 
I  form  and  do  not  apply  to  all.  "The  func- 
tion  of  the  NIH  is  to  promote  science.  The 
conflict   is  that  the   NIH   must   regulate 
the  very  science  it's  promoting,"  she  said. 
,       In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  ses- 
i  sion,  Cavalieri  said  in  order  for  him  to  be 
'  convinced   that   DNA    research    should 
continue,  he  would  "need  to  see  this  re- 
search being  used  to  fill  a  human  need, 
not  just  improving  a  technique  for  a  com- 
pany." 

William  May,  lU  professor  of  religious 
studies,  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  final 
session  on  Saturday  morning.  "DNA  re- 
search is  not  just  a  right  to  knowledge  but 
the  right  to  create,"  he  said.  "The  right  to 
know  is  not  an  absolute  right.  The  right 
to  know  shouldn't  flow  into  the  right  to 
manufacture  without  full  assessment  of 
the  harms  and  benefits.  Not  only  do  we 
harm  people  if  we  don't  give  them  con- 
sideration, we  wrong  them,"  May  said. 


(CENTER)  Speaking  at  the  forum's  opening  session, 
Liebe  Cavalieri  of  the  Sloan  Kettering  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research  expresses  his  concern  over  the 
speed  of  DNA  research. 

(TOP)  An  audience  member  presents  his  views  at  o 
panel  discussion  entitled,  "The  Public  Interest:  Cor- 


porote  and  Citizen  Viewpoints." 
(ABOVE)  A  member  of  the  Cambridge  Experimen- 
tation Review  Board,  Sheldon  Krimsky  explains  the 
different  sofety  and  containment  levels  for  DNA 
research. 
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Anti-Nazi 
campaign: 

"In  Germany  today, 

the  time  is  running  out, 

and  the  German  people 

feel  less  and  less  guilty." 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


Though  it  happened  less  than  40  years 
ago,  the  horrible  thought  of  the  slaughter 
of  Jews  in  concentration  camps  is  quickly 
fading  from  the  memories  of  many  Ger- 
mans. "In  Germany  today,  the  time  is 
running  out  and  the  German  people  feel 
less  and  less  guilty,"  Beate  Klansfeld 
said  in  a  lecture  in  the  Fine  Arts  Audito- 
rium on  Nov.  16. 

Klansfeld,  a  36-year-old  German, 
spoke  of  her  campaign  against  the  rise  of 
neo-Nazism  and  anti-Semitism  before  a 
crowd  of  300  people. 


Kothy  Anderson 

Preceding  the  lecture,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  Board,  the 
United  Jewish  Student  Appeal  and  the  Is- 
raeli Activities  Committee,  the  audience 
viewed  the  film,  "The  California  Reich." 
This  documentary  related  the  activities  of 
the  California  wing  of  a  neo-Nazi  group, 
the  National  Socialist  White  People's 
Party.  Over  2,000  Americans  in  25 
U.S.  cities  belong  to  this  party. 

Klansfeld  centers  her  campaign  in 
Germany,  but  the  film  showed  a  strong 
rise  in  neo-Nazism  in  the  United  States. 
Klansfeld  hoped  to  spread  news  of  the 
movement  and  encourage  people  to 
"fight  actively  against  anti-Semitism  and 
to  help  the  Jewish  people  whenever  they 
are  persecuted." 
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Coeds  view  Greek  life 


by  Valerie  Terzes  Tanke 


"What  house  is  this?" 

"I  forgot  my  name  tog!" 

"Are  you  sure  this  is  the  right  sorori- 

ty?," 

"I  can't  stand  waiting  for  15  minutes 
between  every  party!" 

"It's  cold!" 

Fourteen  hundred  coeds  experienced 
the  trials  of  fall  open  Rush  while  preview- 
ing each  of  the  1  7  sorority  houses  in  only 
three  days. 

Indiana  University's  Panhellenic  As- 
sociation offered  each  female  student  the 
opportunity  to  view  sorority  houses  as  an 
alternative  to  living  on  campus. 

Weeks  of  theme  preparations  and  skits 
by  the  sorority  members  helped  the 
rushees  distinguish  one  house  from  the 
next. 

Rushees  were  greeted  at  each  door 
with  smiling  faces  and  lively  songs,  as 
houses  tried  to  convey  the  meaning  of 
their  sorority  to  each  of  the  1,400  coeds. 

Not  every  girl  that  went  through  open 
Rush  pledged  a  house.  After  the  weekend 
in  November,  many  coeds  decided  that 
Greek  life  was  not  right  for  them. 

A  2.0  grade  requirement,  with  o 
minimum  course  load  of  12  hours,  pre- 
vented many  girls  from  continuing 
through  the  final  rounds  of  Rush  in  Janu- 
ary. 


(TOP)  Freshman  Sally  Tardy  looks  on  as  Diane  Tis- 
chler,  freshman,  jots  down  distinctive  charac- 
teristics about  eoch  house. 

(LEFT)  A  group  of  rushees  leave  the  Delta  Delta 
Delta  sorority. 
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Hoosiers  'Puck  Furdue'  again 


by  Mike  Siroky,  Stu  Courtney 


It's  PURDUE  WEEK. 

If  you're  a  Hoosler,  It's  that  most  im- 
portant of  weeks,  the  week  when  lU  foot- 
ball will  be  judged  for  an  entire  season's 
performance. 

It's  the  lost  football  weekend  of  the 
season  and  a  gome  with  the  team  from 
West  Lafayette  serves  as  the  final  exam 
for  a  whole  year's  work. 

If  you're  lU  football  coach  Lee  Corso, 
it's  the  week  you  set  your  watch  by  and 
the  one  by  which  you  start  your  calendar. 
A  winning  record  this  one  week  can  make 
or  break  a  coaching  career. 

If  Corso  wins  this  year,  it  would  mark 
his  first  non-losing  season  as  the 
Hoosier's  coach.   It  would  be  lU's  first 
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non-losing  season  since  1 968.  It  would  be 
the  first  team  in  over  30  years  to  beat  a 
Boilermaker  squad  in  back-to-back  sea- 
sons. 

Then  there's  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket, 
the  traveling  trophy  that  has  been  in 
Bloomington  for  only  12  months  of  Cor- 
so's  tenure.  He's  grown  quite  attached  to 
this  assemblage  of  oak  and  brass  in  that 
time. 

He  claims  it  nestled  between  he  and  his 
wife,  Betsy,  the  night  they  escorted  it 
home  from  West  Lafayette.  It's  been  con- 
firmed that  it  served  as  the  centerpiece 
on  the  family's  Thanksgiving  dinner  ta- 
ble. 


The  latest  rumor  is  Corso  will  have  it 
permanently  grafted  to  his  left  palm  if  the 
Hoosiers  win  it  again. 

Corso  is  putting  in  his  longest  work 
week  to  keep  the  thing.  "There's  no  to- 
morrow," he  says,  knowing  he's  the  sur- 
viving coach  of  last  season's  game,  after 
which  Purdue's  Alex  Agase  was  dumped 
even  though  he  hod  beaten  Michigan,  the 
best  team  in  the  Big  Ten  and  the  nation.  It 
was  Agase's  only  loss  to  Corso. 

His  own  current  situation  is  not  that 
tenuous,  but  he  is  well  aware  that  the 
alumni  lynching  party  is  never  far  behind 
the  losing  coach  in  this  game. 

So  the  week  begins,  hectic  and 
headachy.  Monday,  he  plots  strategy  in 
the  office  that  has  the  permanent  wel- 
coming sign:  "What  Hove  You  Done 
Today  to  BEAT  PURDUE?" 

Wednesday,  it's  back  to  work  with  a 
new  dedication  —  win  the  game  for  the 
family  of  Scott  Etherton,  a  player  killed 
the  previous  weekend  in  a  car  accident. 
This  is  also  the  day  Corso  first  considers 
sequestering  his  team  the  night  before 
the  contest,  away  from  the  general  hub- 


bub of  the  gome. 

Memorial  Stadium  has  been  an- 
nounced as  a  sellout,  the  first  since  1973 
(also  a  Bucket  gome),  and  Corso  is  wor- 
ried about  the  extra  pressures  and  dis- 
tractions from  a  party  crowd  of  that  size' 
in  Bloomington. 

Thursday  and   the  old  Corso   hype 
begins.  He  stops  a  closed  scrimmage  to' 
point  to  the  corners  of  the  now-empty 
Stadium. 

He  mentions  how  there's  going  to  be  a 
fan  in  every  corner  of  the  Stadium  at  the  ' 
gome  and  says:  "Most  of  you  guys  have' 
never  seen  this  place  that  full.  Hey,  I've, 
never  seen  this  place  that  full." 

The  weekend  finally  arrives  and  the 
team  is  isolated  in  a  Brown  County  motel. 

The  city  they  left  behind  is  rocking. 
Dormies  are  sharing  their  meager  quar- 
ters with  friends  from  Purdue,  and  thai 
only  thing  that  can  drown  out  a  Fleet-|| 
wood  Mac  turntable  concerto  is  an  ar-i 
gument  over  the  next  day's  game.  | 

All  the  local  motels  ore  packed  as  well. 
"And      this      here's     a      FOOTBALL! 
weekend,"  a  local  innkeeper  says,  shak- 


ing  his  head  at  the  marvel  of  it  all  hap- 
pening in  his  lifetime. 

Saturday,  Purdue  Week,  1977.  Game 
day  has  finally  arrived  and  Memorial 
Stadium  looks  like  it  never  has  before. 

The  stands  are  full  of  "warm  bodies, 
and  "Screw  Purdue"  T-shirts  are  the 
dress  uniform  of  the  day.  The  total  at- 
tendance of  52,914  makes  it  the  third- 
largest  football  crowd  in  lU  history. 

The  game  is  on,  and  the  lead  goes 
back  and  forth  until  the  Hoosiers  triumph 
on  a  Scott  Arnett  and  Derrick  Burnett 
drive  that  goes  84  yards  in  17  ploys.  The 
Hoosiers  have  stomped  the  Boilers, 
21-10. 

If  only  Corso  could  have  seen  them, 
the  guys  in  the  corner  were  cheering  just 
OS  loudly  as  the  guys  on  the  sideline. 

"I'm  so  proud  of  them,"  Corso  said  of 
his  senior  players.  "They  came  here 
when  maybe  it  wasn't  so  popular  a 
choice  to  make  —  to  attend  Indiana  to 
play  football.  They  all  came  here  when 
Indiana  wasn't  worth  a  damn, 

"But  now,  OS  they  leave  what  they've 
built,  playing  for  Indiana  is  worth  it." 
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(FAR  LEFT)  Sophomore  offensive  guard  Jeff  Phipps 
is  congratulated  after  the  Purdue  game  by  Steve 
Applegate,  a  member  of  the  \  967  Rose  Bowl  team, 
(CENTER)  On  the  field  after  the  game,  Corso  is 
congratulated  by  sophomore  walk-on  Dave  Horon- 
gody. 


(TOP)  Junior  Derrick  Burnett  breaks  numerous 
tackles  on  the  way  to  a  2 1  - 1 0  victory  over  Purdue. 
(ABOVE)  A  fan  celebrates  that  two-year  high  of 
beating  Purdue  in  back-to-back  seasons  for  the  first 
time  in  over  30  years. 


(RIGHT)  On  the  field  for  introductions  prior  to  the 
lU-Purdue  game  ore  Horry  Gonso,  quarterback  of 
the  1967  Rose  Bowl  team,  and  offensive  guard 
Jerry  Greece 

(BELOW)  Back  together  ogam,  the  coaching  staff  of 
the  1967  Rose  Bowl  team  beam  proudly  for  photo- 
graphers. Left  to  right  are  Bob  Hicks,  defensive  line 
coach.  Herb  Fairfield,  tight  ends,  John  Pont,  coach; 
Joke  Van  Schoyck,  bockfield  coach,  and  Nick 
Mourozis,  defensive  bocks. 
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'Cardiac  Kids'  reunited  10  years  later 


by  Mike  Siroky 


The  final  game  of  the  1977  football 
season  will  be  remembered  for  some- 
thing other  than  yet  another  victory  over 
the  team  from  West  Lafayette;  it  also 
marked  the  first  official  reunion  of  the 
team  that  gave  lU  its  glory  year  in  foot- 
ball. 

Yes,  that's  right:  year,  singular. 

The  1967  Hoosier  squad  was  the  only 
one  in  the  university's  history  to  go  to  the 
Rose  Bowl. 

So  the  year  1967  will  always  have  a 
special  meaning  to  those  close  to  lU 
football. 

It  was  the  year  of  impossible  com- 
ebacks for  a  team  dominated  by  sopho- 


mores who,  in  the  era  of  freshman  in- 
eligibility, were  just  supposed  to  be  learn- 
ing the  game. 

The  heartstopping  finales  earned  that 
squad  the  nickname  "Cardiac  Kids,"  and 
the  Hoosiers,  for  once,  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  whole  country  as  they 
came  from  nowhere  to  be  ranked  among 
the  Top  10  in  the  country. 

So  what  if  they  eventually  lost  that 
Rose  Bowl?  The  fact  they  got  there  was 
miraculous  enough  for  any  tried-and-true 
Big  Red  fan.  And,  that  it  took  an  O.J. 
Simpson  to  beat  them  "only  14-3" 
makes  that  memory  rest  easier  with  each 
passing  year. 

So  here  they  were  a  decade  later,  being 
introduced  prior  to  the  opening  kickoff 
just  as  they  had  been  years  before. 


They  all  wore  their  original  jerseys, 
even  though  some  had  swelled  a  bit  in  the 
stomach  area.  They  also  received  an 
ovation  from  the  first  sellout  crowd  to 
occupy  Memorial  Stadium  since  the  final 
members  of  that  team  graduated. 

"I  didn't  think  it'd  mean  much,"  said 
Harry  Gonso,  the  '67  quarterback  who  is 
now  an  lU  Trustee.  "No,  I  don't  mean  it 
wouldn't  mean  much,  I  mean  I  thought  I 
wouldn't  get  so  worked  up. 

"Hey,  we  were  all  up.  it  was  like  pre- 
paring to  beat  Purdue  all  over  again. 
Guys  were  jumping  up  and  down  and  all. 
We  were  ready  to  play  again." 

And  the  crowd  was  ready  for  them  to 
do  so.  When  you  get  one  great  memory  in 
the  entire  history  of  ID  football,  you  don't 
let  it  lag  when  the  reunion  rolls  around. 


Candlemakers  visit  lU 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


A  crowd  gathered  around  the  wooden 
booth  in  the  center  of  the  lU  Bookstore. 
Everyone  watched  curiously  as  a  core  of 
hot  wax  was  carefully  carved  into  a  spiral 
rainbow  of  colors.  Once  again,  "the 
candlemakers"  had  come  to  peddle  their 
wares  at  lU. 

The  three  craftsmen  set  up  their  exhibit 
for  a  week  in  November,  giving  students 
a  good  opportunity  to  order  custom- 
made  candles  for  Christmas  gifts. 

As  he  dipped  a  star-shaped  core  of 
wax  in  a  colorful  mixture  of  outer  layers, 
one  of  the  candlemakers  explained  that 
their  business  is  "mostly  regional,  but  we 


do  make  some  excursions  to  far-off,  exo- 
tic places."  Hawaii  is  one  such  place  the 
Cincinnati-based  trio  has  visited. 

After  the  craftsman  finished  giving  the 
candle  as  many  as  35-40  layers  of  color, 
the  wax  object  was  ready  to  be  carved. 

Then  it  was  Mike's  turn  to  work.  Mike, 
a  candle  carver  for  three  years,  had 
10-15  minutes  to  sculpt  the  pliable  hot 
wax  into  twisting,  swirling  towers  of  light. 
When  the  process  was  finished,  he  dipped 
his  masterpiece  in  a  protective  coat  of 
clear  glaze. 

lU  was  just  one  stop  for  the  candle 
craftsmen  in  the  fall  of  1977.  From  here, 
the  trio  moved  onto  exhibitions  at  other 
colleges,  shopping  malls  and  craft 
shows. 


photos/Poul  Peck 


(TOP)  The  Wax  Works,  a  small  candlemaking  company  which 
travels  the  year-round,  stopped  at  lU  to  give  a  demonstration 
at  the  IMU  Bookstore. 

(ABOVE)  Michael  Kensinger  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  a 
candle  before  it  cools. 
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Boyle  convicted 

The  first  months  of  1978  proved  to  be 
very  hard  for  coal  miners,  especially  one 
man,  former  United  Mine  Workers' 
(UMW)  President  W.A.  "Tony"  Boyle. 

In  mid-February,  Boyle  was  convicted 
for  the  second  time  of  the  1969  murders 
of  UMW  rival  Joseph  "Jock"  Yablonski, 
his  wife  and  daughter.  The  guilty  verdict 
upheld  the  decision  reached  in  Boyle's 
first  trial  in  1974,  in  which  he  received 
sentences  of  life  imprisonment  for  each 
of  the  three  counts  of  first-degree  mur- 
der. 

The  verdict  came  as  a  setback  to 
Boyle,  a  man  who  had  survived  other 
drawbacks  in  recent  years  —  a  suicide 
attempt,  a  recurrent  heart  ailment  and 
the  murder  convictions. 

Morianne  Gleissner 


Winter  trials 


Two  strange  stories  came  to  a  close 
with  the  trials  and  convictions  of  all  the 
defendants  in  a  pair  of  unusual  crimes. 

Residents  of  Hollandsburg,  Ind.,  rested 
easier  after  suspects  were  convicted  in 
the  slayings  of  four  teenagers  from  their 
community.  The  victims,  Ralph,  Reeve 
and  Raymond  Spencer  and  their  step- 
brother, Gregory  Brooks,  were  shot  to 
death  by  four  men  on  Feb.  14,  1977. 

Eleven  months  later,  those  four  were 
found  guilty  of  the  murders  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison.  Roger  Drollinger 
and  David  Wayne  Smith  were  both  con- 
victed on  four  counts  of  first  degree  mur- 
der. The  other  defendants,  Daniel 
Stonebraker  and  Michael  Wright,  tes- 
tified for  the  state  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
lesser  charges. 

Mandatory  life  sentences  were  im- 
posed on  three  men  convicted  of  kidnap- 
ping with  bodily  injury  in  Chowchilla, 
Calif. 

James  Schoenfeld,  his  brother  Richard 


and  Fred  Woods  were  found  guilty  of 
kidnapping  26  school  children  and  their 
bus  driver  on  July  15,  1976.  The  trio  de- 
manded $5  million  in  ransom,  but  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  wealth. 
Woods  and  the  Schoenfelds  were  ar- 
rested after  the  school  children  and  their 
driver,  Ed  Ray,  dug  their  way  to  freedom. 
The  abductors  had  entombed  their  hos- 
tages in  a  van  in  a  Livermore,  Calif.,  rock 
quarry. 

Cheri  Thickstun,  Marianne  Gieissner 


UE  tragedy 

A  tragedy  in  the  sports  world  touched 
close  to  home  for  lU  students,  when  a 
plane  carrying  the  University  of 
Evansville  "Aces"  basketball  team 
crashed  shortly  after  take-off  from 
Evansville  on  Dec.  13.  All  29  persons  on 
board,  including  the  entire  14-member 
team,  its  head  coach  and  several  team 
and  university  officials,  were  killed. 

The  crash  came  as  a  sudden  shock  to 
the  community,  which  has  traditionally 
taken  great  pride  in  its  college  team. 
Under  former  head  coach  Arad  McCutc- 
heon,  Evansville  teams  won  five  NCAA 
national  championships  in  Division  II 
competition. 

The  beginning  of  the  1977-78  season 
ushered  in  a  new  flourish  of  excitement 
throughout  the  community,  as  the  Aces 
stepped  up  to  the  ranks  of  Division  I 
competition.  The  school  hired  a  young, 
aspiring  coach  and  three  talented  assis- 
tants who  succeeded  in  recruiting  several 
of  the  Midwest's  most  promising  players. 


This  new  air  of  excitement  in  Evansville 
was  suddenly  wiped  out  when  the  season 
came  to  a  tragic  halt  after  only  four 
games. 

The  day  after  the  crash,  the  university 
canceled  classes  on  the  numbed  campus. 
Hundreds  of  students  gathered  in  the 
school  chapel  for  memorial  services. 

News  of  the  accident  prompted 
thousands  of  monetary  contributions 
from  across  the  country  to  help  rebuild 
the  school's  shattered  basketball  pro- 
gram. (lU  fans  contributed  over  $5,000  in 
a  collection  taken  during  the  lU- 
Alabamo  game).  Within  a  month  after 
the  crash,  the  memorial  fund  had  ac- 
cumulated over  $100,000. 

Despite  the  tragedy,  Evansville  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  remaining  in  Di- 
vision I  competition  and  soon  began 
searching  for  a  new  head  coach. 


Grain  disasters 


The  United  States'  worst  grain  industry 
accident,  and  a  second  grain  disaster  five 
days  later,  produced  much  concern  over 
safety  standards  for  the  nation's  groin 
elevators. 

The  first  explosion  in  an  elevator  in 
Westwego,  La.,  claimed  36  lives  on  Dec. 
22.  On  Dec.  27,  18  persons  were  killed  in 
a  similar  explosion  in  Galveston,  Texas. 

The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
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ruled  out  sabotage  as  the  cause  of  the 
blasts  and  said  low  humidity  and  rapid 
temperature  changes  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  accidents.  Although  45  per- 
cent humidity  is  the  required  safety  mar- 
gin to  prevent  grain  dust  from  igniting, 
the  humidity  before  both  explosions  was 
about  30  percent.  Grain  dust,  jarred 
loose  from  grain  kernels  being  loaded 
into  elevators,  is  even  more  volatile  than 
gunpowder. 

The  federal  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  had  been  criticized 
for  emphasizing  minor  safety  regula- 
tions, but  had  recently  stepped  up  its  in- 
spection programs  for  grain  elevators. 
Thirteen  federal  grain  inspectors  were 
killed  in  the  two  blasts. 


Prisoner  exchange 

Flying  his  chartered  DC-9  sled  to 
Mexico,  Uncle  Sam  played  Santa  Clous 
to  61  American  prisoners,  including  53 
drug  offenders. 

His  present?  They  were  released  from 
Mexican  jails  in  time  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas in  the  United  States. 

However,  they  were  not  granted  im- 
mediate freedom.  Soon  after  landing  in 
San  Diego  to  a  cheering,  tearful  crowd  of 
friends  and  relatives,  the  prisoners  were 
transported  to  a  downtown  detention 
building.  After  processing,  some  ob- 
tained freedom;  others  petitioned  for 
parole. 

But  their  happiness  stemmed  from 
their  transfer  out  of  the  Mexican  jails, 
known  for  unfair,  poor  and  abusive  con- 
ditions. 

Yet,  the  prisoners  were  just  the  first 
bundle  old  Sam  carried  bock  as  part  of 
an  unusual  prisoner  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  pro- 
gram permitted  convicted  offenders  to 
complete  their  prison  terms  in  their  home 
country. 

Sam  will  haul  234  of  the  577  Mexican- 
jailed  Americans  back  to  the  U.S.,  while 
36  Mexican  convicts  will  depart  for  south 
of  the  border. 

Mexico,  a  land  with  stiff  penalties  for 
drug  users  (5  years,  3  months  minimum 
sentence  without  parole)  was  delighted 


to  return  the  prisoners.  The  country's 
tough  drug  laws  hod  strained  govern- 
ment relations  and  created  a  sag  in 
tourism.  Enacted  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment in  1969,  the  laws  were  a  result 
of  strong  American  pressure  and  a  heal- 
thy U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
budget. 

However,  some  government  officials 
speculated  that  without  the  fear  of  harsh 
Mexican  jail  sentences,  drug  movement 
across  the  border  will  grow. 

Ho,  Ho,  Ho. 


Laura  Manske 


Russian  satellite 


It  all  seemed  to  be  a  scientific  version 
of  "Chicken  Little."  But  this  fairy  tale  was 
not  as  humorous. 

In  mid-December,  a  nuclear-powered 
spy  satellite  from  Russia  fell  out  of  orbit 
and  came  barrelling  toward  the  Earth.  By 
late  January,  the  satellite,  COSMOS  954, 
was  close  to  crashing  the  atmosphere. 

Experts  tracked  the  path  of  the  way- 
ward object  and  estimated  a  time  and 
path  of  re-entry.  On  Tuesday,  Jan.  24, 
COSMOS  954  crashed  near  Yellowknife 
in  Canada. 

During  its  descent,  the  satellite  appa- 
rently emitted  strong  levels  of  radiation. 
U.S.  and  Canadian  search  teams  de- 
tected "an  extremely  dangerous" 
amount  of  radiation  in  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated wilderness. 

The  satellite  had  been  expected  to 
burn  up  or  explode  upon  re-entry.  The 
high  levels  of  radiation  indicated  that 
fragments  of  COSMOS  954  had  reached 
the  ground.  One  woman  saw  the  object 
which  "looked  like  a  jet  on  fire.  There 
were  dozens  of  little  pieces  following  the 
main  body,  all  burning  and  each  with  its 
little  tail  of  fire  just  like  the  big  piece." 

Health  and  environment  officials  were 
extremely  concerned  about  the  radiation 
levels.  But,  as  the  weeks  passed,  the 
fragments  of  COSMOS  954  posed  less 
and  less  problems  for  neighboring  Cana- 
dians. 

AAarionne  Gleissner 


'The  Little  Tramp' 

Charlie  Chaplin,  "The  Little  Tramp" 
with  the  twitching  mustache,  bowler 
derby  and  swinging  cone,  died  on 
Christmas  Day  in  Vevay,  Switzerland,  at 
the  age  of  88. 

Chaplin  satirized  life  with  films  like 
"The  Gold  Rush"  and  "The  Great  Dic- 
tator." His  movies  brought  him 
worldwide  admiration;  his  personal  life 
was  embroiled  in  international  con- 
troversy. 

Chaplin  faced  heavy  criticism  for  his 
leftist  political  views  in  the  1940s.  Forced 
to  prove  his  "moral  worth"  to  gain  re- 
entrance  into  the  United  States,  Chaplin 
instead  chose  to  settle  his  family  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  actor  was  honored  in  1972  with  an 
Academy  Award  praising  his  effects  on 
and  contribution  to  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. Queen  Elizabeth  II  placed  the  title 
"Sir"  before  Chaplin's  name  when  she 
knighted  him  in  1975. 

Chaplin's  contributions  to  the  motion 
picture  industry  are  felt  in  virtually  every 
facet  of  filmmaking  —  production,  direc- 
tion, writing  and  acting.  "The  Little 
Tramp"  excelled  in  all  of  them. 

Kathleen  O'Hare 
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Kiritsis  acquitted 

Tony  Kiritsis,  the  man  accused  of  kid- 
napping real  estate  executive  Richard 
Hall  in  February  of  1977,  was  back  in  the 
news  again.  Kiritsis,  who  had  admitted 
his  guilt,  was  acquitted  of  the  crime  on  a 
reason  of  insanity  plea.  Though  Kiritsis 
received  a  favorable  decision  from  the 
jury,  he  was  not  a  free  man. 

In  a  November  hearing,  Marion  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  Michael  T.  Dugan 
found  Kiritsis  to  be  "dangerous  and  in- 
competent." Dugan  placed  him  in  the 
hands  of  a  state  mental  agency,  which 
was  to  determine  Kiritsis'  future  —  free- 
dom or  commitment  to  a  mental  hospital. 

The  case  prompted  legislation  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly. State  prosecutors  now  carry  the  bur- 
den of  proof  in  sanity  cases.  The  new  bills 
would  require  defense  lawyers  to  prove 
insanity  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. The  legislation  would  also  alter 
verdicts  in  such  cases.  Defendants  would 
now  be  found  "not  responsible  by  reason 
of  insanity,"  rather  than  "not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity." 

Marianne  Gleissner 


Farmers  raise  cain 


For  the  first  time  since  the  Great  De- 
pression year  of  1932,  U.S.  farmers  went 
on  strike  this  winter. 

The  farmers  were  protesting  a  drop  in 
farm  income.  The  striking  farmers  com- 
plained it  took  an  average  of  $5.06  to 
raise  a  bushel  of  wheat,  but  they  only 
received  $2.07  per  bushel. 

Plagued  by  several  problems,  the  strike 
had  little  effect  on  Americans  during  the 
winter.  The  farmers  had  a  difficult  time 
trying  to  organize. 

Added  to  the  strikers'  problems  was 
the  fact  that  few  of  them  looked  as 
though  they  could  justify  their  claim  of 
being  broke.  Many  were  still  living  off  the 
period  of  prosperity  between  1 973  and 
1975  and  were  driving  air-conditioned 
tractors.  "This  is  the  richest-looking 
group  of  broke  people  I've  ever  seen," 
said  one  trucker. 


By  spring,  it  appeared  that  the  strike 
was  almost  over.  Few  farmers  had  stop- 
ped their  spring  planting,  and  rising 
prices  had  boosted  the  hopes  of  many 
farmers. 


Pany  Ward 


New  FBI  director 


Federal  Appeals  Court  Judge  William 
H.  Webster  was  named  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Griffin  Bell  as  the  new  FBI  director  in 
January.  Webster  replaced  Bell's  first 
choice.  Federal  Judge  Frank  Johnson, 
who  had  removed  his  name  from  consid- 
eration after  becoming  ill. 

The  53-year-old  Webster,  a  Republican 
and  Nixon  appointee,  became  the  third 
FBI  director  in  history.  He  succeeded 
Clarence  Kelley,  who  retired  Feb.  15. 
Webster's  reputation  as  a  "straight  ar- 
row" was  considered  just  what  the  FBI, 
recently  shaken  by  several  scandals, 
needed.  At  his  first  press  conference, 
Webster  praised  the  agency  and  said  he 
would  promote  people  from  within  the 
FBI  to  fill  vacant  positions. 

Potty  Word 
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Marston  fired 

The  "Mr.  Clean"  image  of  the  Carter 
administration  was  dirtied  some  when  the 
president  recommended  the  dismissal  of 
a  Republican  U.S.  Attorney  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

That  attorney,  David  Marston,  was  in- 
vestigating the  activities  of  prominent 
Democrats  in   Pennsylvania.   Marston 


Mary  Ann  Carter 


secured  the  conviction  of  Herbert  Fine- 
man,  state  speaker  of  the  house,  on 
charges  of  obstructing  justice.  Another 
prominent  politician,  state  Sen.  Henry  J. 
Cianf  rani,  pleaded  guilty  to  1 06  counts  of 
various  charges  —  tax  evasion,  mail 
fraud  and  obstruction  of  justice. 

As  he  was  preparing  cases  against 
more  politicians,  Marston  was  relieved  of 
his  duties  by  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell. 

Marston  was  sharply  criticized  as  "a 
Republican  political  animal  with  viscious- 
ness  in  his  heart  and  for  only  one  reason 
—  to  get  Democrats,"  said  House 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill. 

The  dismissal  served  only  to  mar  Car- 
ter's image.  The  investigations  started  by 
Marston  were  to  be  continued  by  his  staff 
and  assistants. 

Marianne  Gleissner 


FHubert  FHumphrey 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  known  as 
"The  Happy  Warrior"  of  American  poli- 
tics, died  on  Jan.  13,  after  a  long  fight 
against  cancer.  The  66-year-old  former 
vice  president  died  at  his  home  in  Wav- 
erly,  Minn.,  with  his  family  at  his  bedside. 

Humphrey  was  praised  and  honored 
by  political  colleagues  who  both  opposed 
and  supported  him.  President  Carter  said 
that  when  Humphrey  first  visited  him  in 
the  Oval  Office,  "I  felt  he  should  have 
served  there."  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondole,  a  Humphrey  protege,  said,  "He 
taught  us  all  how  to  hope  and  how  to 
love,  how  to  win  and  how  to  lose.  He 
taught  us  how  to  live  and,  finally,  he 
taught  us  how  to  die." 

During  a  memorial  service  at  the  Capi- 
tol Building  in  Washington,  Mondale 
asked  Mrs.  Muriel  Humphrey  to  forgive 


him  for  being  unable  to  completely  follow 
her  husband's  instructions  that  his  fun- 
eral services  be  a  joyful  occasion. 

Humphrey,  three  times  denied  the  of- 
fice he  most  wanted  —  the  presidency, 
may  have  had  more  influence  than  many 
presidents  in  his  role  as  a  social  legis- 
lator. President  Carter  stated  that  Hum- 
phrey might  have  been  more  important  to 
the  American  people  than  any  of  the 
three  presidents  present  at  his  memorial 
service,  it  was  Humphrey's  death  that 
brought  Richard  Nixon  out  of  his  self- 
imposed  exile  from  Washington.  Nixon 
joined  former  President  Gerald  Ford  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  American  people  paid  their  tribute 
to  Humphrey  by  braving  cold  tempera- 
tures in  both  Washington,  D.C.,  and  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  to  pass  by  Humphrey's  cas- 
ket. A  black  man,  who  refused  to  give  his 
name,  phoned  United  Press  International 
and  said,  "We  all  lost  our  innocence 
when  he  died."  Asked  if  he  knew  Hum- 
phrey, the  man  said,  "No  .  .  .  I  just  loved 
him." 

The  woman  who  loved  Humphrey 
more  than  anyone,  his  wife,  Muriel,  was 
later  chosen  to  fill  his  vacant  Senate  seat. 
Minnesota  Gov.  Rudy  Perpich  appointed 
Mrs.  Humphrey  to  serve  the  remaining 
eleven  months  of  her  husband's  term. 

Patty  Word 


Storms  sweep  nation 

As  the  snow  piled  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  Midwest,  rain  washed  away  more  and 
more  of  the  California  coastline.  In  yet 
another  example  of  freakish  weather, 
blizzards  and  floods  hit  opposite  ends  of 
the  nation. 

Drought-hardened  earth  slowly  ab- 
sorbed part  of  the  torrential  rains  in 
California.  The  state  had  received  125- 
130  percent  more  rain  than  normal. 

High  winds  accompanied  the  rains, 
causing  great  walls  of  water  along  the 
West  Coast.  Homes  lining  the  beaches 
sustained  much  damage  due  to  huge 
mudslides. 

While  the  West  floundered  in  floods, 
the  Midwest  began  digging  out  from  one 
of  the  biggest  blizzards  in  history. 

Over  31  inches  of  snow  blanketed  most 
of  the  Ohio  Valley,  as  hurricane  winds 
created  gargantuan  drifts.  States  of 
emergency  were  declared  in  much  of  the 
Midwest,  as  National  Guardsmen  began 
rescue  operations  for  snowbound  motor- 
ists. 

Marionne  Glei5Sner 


AN  loses  title 


He  was  "The  Greatest."  For  over  a 
decade,  he  dominated  the  sport  of  boxing 
OS  no  other  man  had  ever  done  before. 
Muhammad  Ali  was  boxing  —  the  Fore- 
mans,  the  Fraziers,  the  Quarrys  and  the 
Nortons  just  seemed  to  be  co-stars  in  his 
show.  And  what  a  show  it  was. 

It  began  with  All's  pre-fight  antics  and 
taunts  and  culminated  with  the  champ 
striding  proudly  into  the  ring  amidst  the 
crowd's  chant,  "Ali,  Ali,  Ali." 

But  things  change.  The  sound  of  the 
crowd  grows  weak,  and  the  butterfly 
loses  its  sting. 

It  was  a  different  Ali  that  entered  the 
ring  the  night  of  Feb.  16  in  the  Los  Vegas 
Hilton  Pavilion.  Gone  was  the  fanfare, 
the  poems  and  the  usual  jibes  at  the  op- 
ponent. A  far  more  serious  Ali  took  the 
traditional  stroll  from  the  dressing  room 
to  the  canvas.  In  the  opposite  corner 
stood  the  challenger,  an  ex-Marine 
whose  major  credentials  were  his  Gold 
Medal  performance  at  the  1976  Olym- 
pics and  the  gap  in  his  smile.  His  name  — 
Leon  Spinks. 

In  the  early  rounds,  Ali  played  with  his 
youthful  adversary.  The  action  was  li- 
mited, except  for  the  famous  Ali  rope-a- 
dope  that  had  worked  so  well  on  previous 


opponents.  Spinks,  however,  solved  this 
strategy  as  he  battered  the  champ 
whenever  Ali  went  into  his  cover-up. 

By  the  tenth  round,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  champ  had  given  away  too  many 
rounds  in  the  early  going.  The  strategy 
changed,  the  action  picked  up.  By  the  fif- 
teenth, Ali's  situation  was  desperate;  the 
champ  answered  the  bell  looking  for  a 
knockout. 

In  his  previous  fights,  Ali  had  been  able 
to  turn  the  clock  back  and  regain  his 
youthful  vigor  for  a  crucial  round  or  two. 
But  this  time  Father  Time  refused  to  be 
denied.  In  Spinks'  corner  exuberance 
grew,  in  Ali's  corner  shock  and  disbelief. 


A  dejected  Ali  walked  back  to  his  dres- 
sing room;  he  was  crying,  but  his  head 
was  still  held  high. 


Al  Zimmerman 


Burns  replaced 


After  advising  and  occasionally  oppos- 
ing six  U.S.  presidents,  Arthur  Burns  was 
relieved  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  by  President  Carter  in 
January.  The  president  praised  the  73- 
year-old  Burns'  work,  though  the  two 
men  had  often  been  in  conflict  during 
Carter's  first  year  in  office. 

Burns'  surprising  replacement  was  G. 
William  Miller,  chairman  of  Textron,  Inc., 
a  $2.6  billion  conglomerate.  Burns  ap- 
proved of  the  choice.  Most  businessmen 
would  have  preferred  that  Burns  stay, 
but  they  accepted  Miller  as  the  new 
chairman. 

Potty  Word 
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Madrigals,  'Nutcracker' 
mark  Yuletide  season 


by  Kathy  Ellin 


Certain  events  in  Bloomington  are  a 
reminder  that  the  holiday  season  has  ar- 
rived again.  "The  Nutcracl<er  Suite," 
with  guest  artists  Patricia  McBride  and 
Richard  Hoskinson,  opened  for  its  19th 
consecutive  production  on  Dec.  9. 

Performed  by  the  lU  Ballet  Depart- 
ment, the  story  of  Clara  and  her  nut- 
cracker is  well-known  to  all.  The  ballet 
was  first  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1 934  by  the  Sadlers  Wells  Ballet  (now  the 
Royal   Ballet).   In    1954,   the  Nutcracker 


achieved  its  status  as  a  Christmas  tradi- 
tion in  the  United  States  when  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  premiered  choreog- 
rapher George  Balanchine's  version. 

The  audience  was  filled  with  children 
"oohing  and  aahing".  Especially  beauti- 
ful was  McBride's  Sugar  Plum  Fairy. 
If  anyone  could  inspire  young  girls  to  be- 
come ballerinas,  McBride's  Sugar  Plum 
Fairy  could. 

The  special  effects  in  the  production 
were  marvelous.  The  Christmas  tree 
grew,  and  snow  fell  during  the  "Waltz  of 
the  Snowflakes."  These  extra  touches 
helped  to  heighten  the  ballet's  magical  feel- 
ing. 


photos/Don  Toon 

Especially  fun  was  Mother  Goose  and 
her  children.  The  children,  who  study  in 
Bloomington  ballet  schools,  did  a  profes- 
sional job  and  brought  the  ballet  even 
closer  to  the  children  in  the  audience. 

All  of  the  "children"  in  the  audience, 
both  young  and  old,  could  not  help  but 
become  involved  with  Clara,  her  nut- 
cracker prince  and  the  lands  they  visited. 
Constantly  filling  the  thoughts  of  the  au- 
dience were  the  dances  from  the  different 
countries,  the  Reed  Pipes  with  their  long, 
thin  bodies.  Mother  Goose  and  her  chil- 
dren and  the  waltzing  flowers.  Perhaps 
the  audience,  like  Clara,  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  dream  or  reality. 


Tom  Cruze 
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(ABOVE)  Linda  Nash,  Lorraine  Graves  and  Jean  Murrell  per- 
form the  Reed  Pipes  dance  for  Clara  and  her  nutcracker. 


'^^'S 


by  Julia  Corbett 


In  many  ways  and  to  many  people,  the 
first  few  weeks  in  December  seemed  to 
bring  little  more  than  final  exams.  But 
these  weeks  also  brought  the  Madrigal 
Dinners,  a  29-year-old  Indiana  University 
tradition  that  escorts  in  the  most  cele- 
brated day  of  the  Christian  year. 

The  holiday  musical  feast,  sponsored 
by  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  and  the 
School  of  Music,  has  grown  and  im- 
proved to  satisfy  the  capacity  crowds. 
But  in  many  ways,  the  response  remains 
the  some  each  year. 

"Christmas  is  the  only  season  that  puts 
me  in  this  kind  of  spirit,  and  the  Madri- 
gals always  start  the  season  perfectly," 
remarked  one  woman  after  attending  the 
dinner. 

Ushered  into  the  decked  hall  by  serv- 
ing wenches  and  waiters,  guests  sat  at 
long,  candlelit  tables.  The  singing  lords 
and  ladies  then  proceded  to  the  high 
table  with  trumpet  fanfares.  Allan  Ross, 
conductor  of  the  Chamber  Singers,  in- 
vited the  guests  to  "share  in  good  food, 
good  fellowship,  good  music  and  help  us 
celebrate  this  Christmas  season." 

The  wassail  bowl  was  served  to  the  en- 
tertainers at  the  high  table  with  a  second 
fanfare,  and  guests  joined  in  a  toast  to 
the  season.  After  waiters  carried  the 
boar's  head  down  the  long  aisle,  the 
lords  at  the  high  table  sang  a  round  of 
"This  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

The  guests  dined  on  roost  beef  with 
Yorkshire  pudding,  rice  pilaf  and  green 
beans.  The  court  jester  strolled  from 
table  to  table,  entertaining  adults  and 
tying  balloon  animals  for  children. 

The  singers  performed  a  special  rendi- 
tion of  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas" 
with  a  swimming  swan  that  spouted 
water  and  a  symbolic  pear  that  proved 
tasty  to  one  lord. 

Flaming  plum  pudding  arrived  with  a 
fourth  fanfare  and  a  chorus  of  "We  Wish 
You  a  Merry  Christmas." 

After  the  dinner,  guests  settled  back  to 
listen  to  15th  and  16th  century  carols 
and  madrigals  that  told  the  Christmas 
story.  The  enthusiastic  Chamber  Singers, 
who  shared  madrigal  performances  with 
the  Pro  Arte  Ensemble  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Raymond  Howell,  enjoyed 
this  special  part  of  the  program. 

The  candles  dripped  down  to  small 
stubs,  as  verses  of  "I  Saw  Three  Ships," 
"The  Holly  and  the  Ivy"  and  "He  is  Born, 
the  Divine  Christ  Child,"  were  sung. 
Christmas  was  coming. 
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Artists  show  various  talents, 
herald  in  Christmas  season 


by  Kathy  Brosmer 

The  IMU  Craft  Shop,  lounge  area  and 
Trophy  Room  overflowed  with  many 
hand-designed  goods  during  the  Christ- 
mas Craft  Show,  Dec.  5-6. 

The  IMU  Croft  Shop  and  Union  Board 
stage  two  craft  shows  annually,  one  in 
the  summer  and  the  other  in  December. 
Local  artists  are  very  carefully  screened 
by  the  sponsors  who  judge  the  craftsman 
by  his  work,  the  price  charged  and  the 
quality  of  the  croft.  Prices  must  be  eco- 
nomical enough  to  fit  student  budgets, 
and  the  crafts  must  also  be  handmade. 

The  December  craft  show  revealed  a 
wide  range  of  talented  artists.  Exhibitors 
displayed  hand-thrown  pottery,  mac- 
rame  plant  hangers,  crocheted  Christ- 
mas   ornaments,    leather   goods    and 


hand-woven  placemats  and  purses. 

Karen  Cherrington  presented  a  large 
display  of  feather  jewelry  at  the  show.  "I 
get  the  feathers  in  big  bundles,  then  I 
work  up  my  own  creations.  No  two  pieces 
of  jewelry  ore  exactly  alike,"  she  said. 

For  Bill  Preston,  the  show  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  display  his  hand- 
crafted, solid  wood,  mountain  dulcimers. 
The  dulcimer  is  a  popular  musical  in- 
strument in  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
region. 

Preston  first  learned  of  the  dulcimer 
from  his  father,  a  native  of  Appalachia. 
"I  built  my  first  dulcimer  about  six  years 
ago  from  a  kit,  and  I've  been  building 
them  now  for  two  years,"  Preston  said. 
He  estimated  that  it  takes  him  approxi- 
mately 40  hours  to  complete  one  instru- 
ment. Displayed  at  the  craft  show  were 
dulcimers  handcrafted  from  Baltic  birch, 
cherry  and  walnut  spruce  woods. 
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Shawn  Spence 

(RIGHT)  Marya  Carr,  5,  tells  Santa  Her- 
man B  Weils  what  she  wants  for  Christ- 
mas. The  former  university  president's 
portrayal  of  Santa  Clous  has  become  an 
annual  Christmas  tradition  at  lU. 
(ABOVE)  Prospective  buyers  inspect  the 
various  handicrafts  at  the  IMU's  Christ- 
mas Croft  Show. 


photos  Don  Toon 


(ABOVE)  Tuba-playing  Santas  entertain 
BlcK)mington  crowds. 

(LEFT)  Junior  Cathy  Lingle  helps  with  the 
festive  decorations  on  the  Christmas  tree 
in  the  IMU, 
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New  semester  adds 
'registration  blues' 


Scott  Goldsmitf 


Activities  Fair 
informs  students 
of  campus  groups 

by  Marianne  Gleissner 


For  two  days  during  the  first  week  of 
classes,  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union 
Alumni  Hall  is  the  scene  of  a  fair.  This 
fair  doesn't  hove  a  merry-go-round  or 
game  booths.  Instead,  the  Union  Board 
Activities  Fair,  sponsored  every  semes- 
ter, has  information  from  various  campus 
organizations. 

Students  milled  through  a  maze  of  ta- 
bles at  both  Activities  Fairs  this  year. 
Campus  groups  like  the  Volunteer  Stu- 
dents Bureau,  a  spelunking  (caving)  club 
and  political  organizations  used  the  fair 
to  attract  new  members. 

At  the  fall  Activities  Fair,  over  1,500 
girls  visited  the  Ponhellenic  Association's 
booth  to  sign  up  for  formal  and  open 
Rush.  Other  organizations,  including  reli- 
gious groups  like  the  United  Jewish  Stu- 
dent Appeal,  used  the  fair  to  publicize 
their  activities. 

Entertainment  was  a  new  feature  at  the 
Activities  Fair  this  year.  A  jazz  band 
shared  the  stage  time  with  members  of 
the  Society  for  Creative  Anachronism, 
who  performed  Renaissance  skits  and 
fencing  scenes. 


(TOP)  Bill  Smirga,  assistant  coordinator  of  Union 
Board  prograrnming,  mans  the  group's  booth  at  the 
spring  semester  Activities  Fair. 
(LEFT)  Junior  Thomas  Edging  listens  as  senior 
Virginia  Kvaaien  (left)  and  freshman  Kari  Winter 
tell  him  about  the  Day  Star  Ministries. 
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Blizzard  buries  Bloomington 


by  Jane  Wilson,  Tiba  Altoma 


lU  students  awoke  one  morning  to  see 
a  world  of  whirling  snow  outside  their 
windows  and  wondered  if  this  was  the 
real  thing  —  a  blizzard. 

Buried  under  a  14-inch  blanket  of 
snow,  the  Bloomington  campus  came  to 
o  standstill  for  the  first  time  in  35  years. 
Classes  were  cancelled  Jan.  26-27  in 
order  to  keep  the  streets  clear  for 
emergency  traffic. 

"Unexpected  cancellations  like  this  are 
extremely  disruptive  to  the  campus  cal- 
endar, and  it  is  my  feeling  that  we  should 
have  classes  if  at  all  possible,"  said  lU 
Vice-President  Robert  O'Neil.  "On  the 
other  hand,  it's  ridiculous  to  hold  classes 
and  jeopardize  people's  lives,"  he  added. 

Many  students  made  the  best  of  the 
extra  vacation.  While  some  took  advan- 
tage of  the  free  time  to  study,  most  stu- 
dents settled  in  for  two  days  of  card  play- 
ing, TV  watching  and  drinking.  Some 
even  risked  "life  and  limb"  to  get  to  a 
liquor  store  rather  than  face  the  prospect 
of  a  dry  weekend. 

(RIGHT)  Jody  Blum  (left)  and  Joanne  Sullivan  re- 
cover their  cafeteria  tray  sleds  after  sliding 
downhill  outside  the  IMU. 

(BELOW)  An  lU  student  trudges  through  the 
snow-piled  Wright  Quod  lawn  on  the  way  to  class. 


Scott  GoldsmitI 
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(ABOVE)  "Is  that  all  there  is?"  asked  shoppers,  as 
heavy  snow  delayed  many  grocery  stores  from  re- 
stocking their  shelves. 

(LEFT)  It  wasn't  the  roin,  sleet  or  dork  of  night  that 
kept  this  mailman  from  getting  out,  but  the  huge 
drifts  of  snow  that  plagued  Bloomington  during  the 
blizzard- 

(CENTER)  The  cold  and  snow  brought  this  couple 
closer  together  as  they  waited  for  the  bus  on  1  7th 
Street  after  the  Michigan  Stote-IU  basketball  game. 
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Life  experiences 
important  factors 
in  Fuller's  growth 

by  Patty  Ward 


The  brisk,  well-dressed  man  perched 
on  a  table  and  looked  down  at  his  rapt 
audience.  "I'm  really  a  good,  living  exper- 
iment," said  R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  phi- 
losopher, scientist,  author  and  futurist 
who  proved  that  statement  at  the  lU  Au- 
ditorium on  Feb.  1.  He  lectured  on  his 
personal  experiences,  scientific  princi- 
ples, the  importance  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  dangers  of  overspecialization. 

The  extinction  of  some  animals  is  the 
dangerous  result  of  this  overspecializa- 
tion. Fuller  said.  "We  are  now  in  the  con- 
dition of  humanity  being  speechless  by 
overspecialization,"  he  said. 

Fuller  added  that  because  of  recent 
technological  developments  and  the  re- 
cycling of  fossil  fuels  and  metals,  our  na- 
tion has  no  valid  reason  for  selfishness. 
"We  now  have  the  options  to  reorganize 
society,"  he  commented.  Fuller  said  that 
scientists  should  work  to  solve  world 
problems  concerning  civilians  instead  of 
the  military,  "No  scientist  has  ever  been 
asked  to  work  on  the  plumbing,"  he  said. 

Fuller  compared  the  world  to  a  ship 
where  the  portside  is  trying  to  sink  the 
starboard  side  and  conflicts  occur.  If  the 
mind  is  allowed  to  dominate,  humans  will 
survive,  he  said.  "We're  here  for  our 
minds,  not  our  muscles." 
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Protesters  rally  against  racism 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


Chants  of  "no  money,  no  trade,  no 
arms,  no  aids,"  cut  the  crisp  winter  air  at 
a  protest  rally  on  Feb.  4.  Over  125  people 
gathered  at  the  Showalter  Fountain  for 
the  rally  and  march  against  ID  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa. 

Several  black  African  students,  dres- 
sed in  native  garb,  joined  the  crowd 
marching  around  Dunn  Meadow  toward 
Bryan  Hall.  The  protesters,  carrying 
signs  with  slogans  like  "U$-$outh  Africa, 
Partners  in  Racism,"  continued  on  their 
way  to  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  park- 
ing lot. 


The  marchers  stopped  directly  outside 
0  room  in  the  Union  where  the  lU  Board 
of  Trustees  was  meeting.  Later  during 
the  rally,  representatives  from  the  group 
gave  the  trustees  a  petition  with  2,000 
signatures  calling  for  the  divestment  of 
lU's  investments  in  South  Africa. 

Speakers  at  the  rally  reported  that  lU 
holds  stock  in  corporations  in  the  foreign 
country.  Among  these  companies  are 
General  Motors,  which  pays  black  work- 
ers one-seventh  the  salary  white  workers 
receive,  and  IBM,  which  manufactures 
identification  passes  that  block  South  Af- 
ricans must  carry. 

Don  Wilkes,  Indiana  University  Student 
Association  Minority  Affairs  director, 
called  such  lU  investments  "irony  at  the 


highest  extent.  On  one  hand,  lU  is  ac- 
tively recruiting  African  students  and 
paying  for  the  oppression  of  African 
people  on  the  other  hand." 

Wilkes  pointed  out  examples  of  exploi- 
tation in  South  Africa.  He  said  that 
blacks  comprise  80  percent  of  the  total 
population,  yet  they  inhabit  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  land.  Blacks  have  "no  eco- 
nomic, political  or  social  right,"  Wilkes 
added. 

The  protest  rally  accomplished  some 
good  for  the  black  African  cause.  At  the 
conclusion  of  its  meeting,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  agreed  to  pursue  the  issue  of 
divestment  of  lU  holdings  in  South  Af- 
rica. 


Shawn  Spence 


(ABOVE)  A  group  of  protesters  march  in  freezing 
weather  to  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  lU  Board  of  Trustees.  The  petition 
demanded  divestment  of  lU  holdings  in  South  Af- 
rica. 
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Fire  strikes  Kirkwood  businesses 


by  Peter  Genua 


It  was  Monday,  Feb.  13,  and  the  heart 
of  Kirkwood  Avenue  was  burning. 

The  first  news  of  the  fire  was  brought 
by  two  animated  and  excited  patrons  at 
Nick's  English  Hut  as  they  climbed  the 
stairs  toward  the  attic:  "Wow,  that's  in- 
credible, the  snorkel's  out  there  —  it  just 
keeps  burning  like  a  matchbox.  The  wait- 
ress pumped  them  a  few  questions  and 
held  the  attention  of  our  table  and  sev- 
eral others. 

"It's  the  Earth  Kitchen  mostly,  and 
Zeus'  —  they're  going  up." 

Disbelief  was  my  first  reaction,  and  as  I 
tried  to  make  sense  of  everything,  I 
realized  this  wasn't  a  simple  grease  or 
trash  fire.  Images  of  "The  Towering  In- 
ferno" and  the  Beverly  Hills  Supper  Club 
flashed   through   my   mind,   but  surpris- 


ingly didn't  linger.  I  think  it  was  the 
knowledge  that  the  two  still-sober  town 
criers  had  voluntarily  entered  the  up- 
stairs portion  of  a  crowded  bar  two  doors 
down  from  the  fire.  That  kind  of  foolhar- 
diness  can  be  dangerously  reassuring. 

Soon,  a  fireman  appeared,  not  to 
evacuate  the  bar,  but  to  use  the  bath- 
room. Shortly  after  he  left,  the  lights, 
already  dimmed  in  the  midst  of  the  coal 
strike,  went  out  completely,  leaving 
Nick's  in  total  blackness. 

No  one  panicked  even  then,  and  the 
bartender  started  to  break  out  some 
candles.  Before  any  were  lit,  however, 
the  lights  came  back  on,  and  our  curios- 
ity was  aroused  enough  to  join  the  mor- 
bid spectators  outside. 

After  leaving  the  bar,  my  friends  and  I 
walked  directly  into  a  roped-off  area  and 
were  greeted  by  several  fire  trucks  and 
an  ambulance  parked  with  its  lights  flash- 
ing. It  didn't  seem  to  be  going  anywhere. 


which  we  took  as  a  good  sign  that  no  one- 
was  hurt. 

The  water  from  the  snorkel  cascaded 
onto  the  blaze,  and  the  layer  of  ice  on  the 
street  and  sidewalk  was  rapidly  turning 
to  slush. 

The  awed  spectators  in  the  street  were 
preoccupied  with  the  possibility  of  the  fire 
spreading  and  eventually  consuming  the 
bar.  The  red-brick  edifice  that  houses 
Rocky's  Rec  Room  stood  between  Nick's 
and  the  blaze,  and  the  firefighters 
worked  safely  from  that  structure.  Most 
of  the  friends  I  talked  to  at  the  scene  hoc 
mistakenly  heard  that  Nick's  was  also  or 
fire. 

Another  friend,  who  was  in  an  eveninc 
class  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  later  told  m« 
that  someone  had  actually  gone  so  far  a; 
to  interrupt  her  class  with  the  followinc 
announcement:  "You  can  say  goodby« 
to  Nick's,  because  it's  just  collapsed." 
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'You  gotta  have  heart' 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


February  14.  That's  a  date  that  brings 
visions  of  hearts  and  flowers  to  the  minds 
of  lovers  everywhere.  But  for  those  of  us 
who  aren't  engaged  in  a  "meaningful  re- 
lationship," Volentine's  Day  is  a  real 
bummer. 

The  center  desk  at  my  dormitory  be- 
came a  flower  shop,  as  spring  bouquets 
and  rose-filled  vases  arrived  from  local 
florists  on  Valentine's  Day.  An  extra 
table  was  set  up  to  hold  the  floral  ar- 
rangements. Surely  among  all  those 
flowers,   there   had  to   be  one  with   my 


name  on  it.  I  checked  my  mailbox  for  a 
"pink  slip,"  the  treasured  signal  that  a 
package  or  flowers  were  waiting  for  me 
at  the  desk.  But  as  usual,  the  only  thing  I 
pulled  out  of  my  mailbox  was  a  handful 
of  air. 

The  picture  wasn't  as  bleak  as  I  hod 
thought.  Earlier  in  the  week,  I  received 
several  Valentine's  Day  cards  —  from 
my  mother  and  my  friends,  but  none  from 
my  "knight  in  shining  armor." 

As  I  watched  girls  carry  bouquets  of 
flowers  bock  to  their  rooms,  I  thought, 
"Oh  well,  maybe  next  year."  Then  the 
brainstorm  came.  I  decided  to  become 
my  own  secret  admirer."  Next  year,  I'm 
going  to  get  flowers  on  Valentine's  Day 
even  if  I  hove  to  send  them  myself! 


(TOP)  in  Read  Center,  junior  Steve  Caldwell  waits  for 
I  freshman  Missy  Ellis  to  wrap  his  newly-acquired  carnations. 
'  (ABOVE)  Tony  Farag  peers  past  a  cupid  to  brush  his  teeth  on 

Valentine's  Day  morning  in  Wright  Quad. 


Scon  Goldsmith 
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Old  factory  stores  lU's  'junk' 


photos  Don  Toon 


(ABOVE)  Two  workers  survey  the  unwanted  uni- 
versity items  stored   in  SInowers  Warehouse.  The 
building  was  once  a  prospering  factory. 
(RIGHT)    Unwanted   items   line  the  walls  of  the 
warehouse. 
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by  Julia  Corbett 


The  floorboards  ore  old  and  soft.  The 
,.mell  is  a  combination  attic-barnyord 
5mell.  The  chill  hangs.  Drips  of  melting 
•;now  drop  from  the  beamed  roof  to  the 
loor.  Pigeons  coo  from  the  rafters  and 
Jrip,  too. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  a 
gigantic  factory  called  Showers.  About 
^^0  years  ago,  lU  obtained  possession  and 
Degan  using  the  building  at  Seventh  and 
v\orton  streets  as  a  university 
.warehouse.  And  what's  being  housed 
here  now? 
A  dentist's  chair,  rat  cages,  reels  of  film. 


mailboxes,  buggies  and  wagons,  audito- 
rium chairs,  library  shelves  and  tables,  a 
sod  buster,  a  cider  press,  a  bear  (stuffed), 
old  yearbooks  and  dozens  of  thriving  pi- 
geons stay  there. 

"If  people  (in  university  departments) 
don't  have  any  place  to  put  their  things, 
they  bring  'em  down  here,  and  here  they 
set,"  said  Bill  Crohn,  caretaker  of  the 
warehouse. 

The  un-current  items  do  indeed  sit,  and 
sit  and  sit.  Sometimes  they  get  wet. 
Sometimes  they  get  covered  with  pigeon 
droppings.  Watched  after  they  are;  cared 
for  they  are  not.  Some  things  are  sold  at 
an  auction  every  foil,  but  the  owners  de- 
cide which,  if  any,  of  their  possessions 
will  be  offered  for  sole.  Much  of  the 
space  is  occupied  by  opera  and  theatre 


(BELOW)   Two   old   wagon   wheels   sif   in   the   lU 

warehouse  waiting  for  a  new  home  in  o  yet  unbuilt 

museum. 

(LEFT)  Classroom  chairs  sit  idle  in  one  corner  of 

Showers  Warehouse- 


photos  Julio  Corbett 

deportment  props  and  scenery  pieces. 
Another  section  is  full  of  antiques, 
antique-looking  buggies  and  pieces  of 
farm  machinery.  Crohn  said  these  items 
would  be  moved  as  soon  as  a  museum  is 
built  for  them. 

The  saddest  inhabitants  of  the  lU 
warehouse  are  the  large,  oak  tables  with 
massive,  carved  legs  and  matching 
chairs,  many  leaded-glass  windows  and 
piles  of  green,  metal  bookshelves.  They 
came  from  the  old  library  after  it  burned, 
Crohn  explained.  He  said  the  tables  are 
being  stored  because  they  will  not  fit  into 
any  new  buildings.  Plastic  covers  protect 
several  tables;  many  more  are  just  left  to 
be  damaged  by  water  and  pigeon  drop- 
pings. 
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COAL  CRISIS: 

Energy  shortage  shuts  down  lU 


by  Tom  Charlier 


As  if  it  weren't  enough  to  have  to  suf- 
fer through  the  worst  winter  on  record,  a 
llO-doy  cool  strike  caused  a  serious 
energy  shortage  to  moke  things  even 
more  unpleasant  for  Hoosiers. 

The  strike  came  as  no  surprise  to  any- 
one, though;  disgruntled  miners  hod  been 
threatening  the  walkout  as  soon  as  their 
contracts  expired.  Anticipating  the  strike, 
lU  stockpiled  a  38,000-ton  coal  supply  in 
hopes  of  averting  a  crisis.  University  offi- 
cials were  told  that  this  would  be  enough 
to  last  95  days  in  normal  winter  weather. 
lU  also  took  further  measures  to  obtain 
coal  from  non-union  mines  in  the  area. 
So,  when  160,000  United  Mine  Workers 
(UAAW)  walked  off  their  jobs  on  Dec.  6, 
university  officials  saw  little  need  for  im- 
mediate alarm. 

Even  these  efforts  were  to  prove  futile, 
however,  as  no  one  could  foresee  the  de- 
termination of  the  miners  to  hold  out  for 
a  favorable  contract  or  the  bitter  weather 
that  most  of  the  nation  was  to  endure. 

Throughout  December,  below-overage 
temperatures  forced  the  physical  plant  to 
burn  nearly  500  tons  of  cool  daily.  In 
January,  the  winter  weather  turned  from 
bad  to  worse.  Frigid  temperatures  were 
made  even  more  uncomfortable  by  an 
all-time  monthly  record  of  29  inches  of 
snow  —  14  of  which  fell  in  a  two-day 
blizzard  with  below  zero  temperatures. 
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(TOP)  After  striking  miners  resumed  work,  a  coal 
caravan  crept  into  Bloomington  to  replenish  lU's 
dwindled  coal  supplies. 

(ABOVE)  A  workman  chisels  cool  out  of  the  hop- 
pers during  the  coal  crisis. 


As  coal  supplies  began  to  dwindle  in 
mid-January,  Public  Service  Indiana  (PSI), 
which  supplies  most  of  lU's  power,  began 
asking  customers  to  conserve  fuel  by  15 
percent.  lU  responded  by  turning  down 
the  heat  in  some  campus  buildings  and 
cancelling  many  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. These  measures  amounted  to  a 
cutback  of  only  eight  percent;  the  univer- 
sity planned  a  stricter  set  of  guidelines 
for  energy  conservation. 

Faced  with  the  "virtual  inevitability"  of 
on  upcoming  PSI  mandate  ordering  a  25 
percent  reduction  of  electrical  use,  lU 
Vice-President  Robert  O'Neil  announced 
0  series  of  more  drastic  steps  to  blunt  the 
impending  crisis.  This  new  plan,  called 
"Phase  Two,"  consisted  of  six  major  fea- 
tures: many  elevators  around  campus 
were  shut  down,  including  three  at  the 
main  library;  all  campus  escalators  were 
turned  off;  coolers  which  refrigerated  the 
hundreds  of  water  fountains  on  campus 
were  also  shut  off;  outside  lighting  was 
reduced  wherever  safety  was  not  seri- 
ously impaired;  electric  hand  dryers  in 
the  bathrooms  were  shut  off,  and  the 
ventilating  fans  for  campus  buildings 
were  turned  off  for  longer  periods  of 
time.  Further  steps  taken  after  this  action 
called  for  the  heat  in  many  campus  build- 
ings to  be  lowered  to  60-65  degrees  — 
and  in  some  cases  lower.  The  lights  in 
many  classrooms  were  turned  off  when 
windows  could  provide  the  necessary 
lighting. 
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photon  Scotl  Goldsmith 


1978  was  the  winter  the  impossible 
happened  .  .  .  the  Blizzard  of  '78  canceled  classes 
for  two  days,  and  the  coal  miner's  strike  threatened 
to  shut  down  the  power  plant  and  succeeded 
in  closing  lU  for  three  weeks.  Nobody  would  have 
believed  it  —  or  believed  the  mountainous  work  load 
that  awaited  students  returning  from  spring  break. 
After  this  semester,  nothing  could  surprise  us. 

—  Dan  Dornbrook,  lU  junior 


On  Feb.  6,  the  conservation  drive  was 
dealt  a  serious  blow.  A  tentative  agree- 
ment between  mine  owners  and  the  strik- 
ing miner's  bargaining  council  caused  the 
public  to  relax  their  willingness  to  con- 
serve energy.  The  jubilation  was  short- 
lived as  the  rank-and-file  union  members 
rejected  the  pact  by  a  2- 1  margin  the  fol- 
lowing week.  The  crisis  became  immi- 
nent. 

Further  steps  to  cut  power  usage 
brought  home  the  reality  of  the 
emergency  to  lU  students.  The  HPER 
building  was  closed  at  night,  curtailing 
intramural  activities;  the  Spirit  of  Sport 
All-Nighter,  a  charity  sporting  event 
which  annually  raises  money  for  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics,  was  called  off,  and  even- 
ing varsity  basketball  games  were  played 
in  the  afternoons. 

The  strike  continued,  and  the  cool 
shortage  grew  worse.  As  lU  and  PSI 
supplies  became  critically  low,  university 
officials  contemplated  closing  classes  in 
order  to  avert  on  emergency.  Any  hopes 
that  classes  could  remain  in  session  were 
dashed  when  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
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sion  ordered  power  companies  with  less 
than  a  40-day  coal  supply  to  mandate  a 
50  percent  reduction  of  electrical  con- 
sumption. Since  PSI  conceded  that  it 
would  soon  reach  that  level,  lU  President 
John  Ryan  approved  an  order  for  an 
emergency  recess;  the  campus  could  not 
operate  on  a  50  percent  reduction  level. 

The  emergency  led  to  an  extended 
three-week  spring  break  from  March  4-27, 
instead  of  the  official  recess  scheduled 
from  March  18-27.  The  two  weeks  of  lost 
class  time  were  made  up  by  having 
classes  on  Saturdays.  Also,  final  exams 
were  delayed  nearly  a  week  to  allow  for 
the  necessary  extension  of  classes. 

When  students  returned  to  campus 
from  break,  the  crisis  hod  waned.  The 
break  hod  been  successful  in  allowing  the 
university  to  cutback  electrical  usage  by 
nearly  55  percent  daily,  an  effort  helped 
significantly  by  warmer  weather.  Also, 
the  UMW  had  approved  a  new  contract 
and  began  returning  to  work  in  late 
March.  PSI  lifted  its  restrictions.  The 
crisis  was  over. 


Scon  Goldsmith 
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(LEFT)  Briscoe  Quad  stands  dark  and  quiet  after 
the  forced  mass  exodus  of  lU  students  for  the  ex- 
tended spring  break 

(BELOW)  The  challenge  of  a  mandatory  cutback  in 
energy  usage  forced  lU  residents  to  decrease  their 
consumption  of  electricity. 


(CENTER)  Hoosier  basketball  fans  sacrificed  house 
lights  during  holftime  to  save  energy. 
(BOTTOM)  Robert  H.  Garrett,  director  of  adminis- 
trative services,  locks  the  doors  to  the  Business 
building  in  compliance  with  orders  to  save  energy. 
(LEFT)  Freshmen  Mary  Beth  Kinman  (left)  and 
Wendi  Wilson  tell  each  other  goodbye  before  leav- 
ing for  lU's  extended  break. 
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Will  Geer 


After  secretly  being  hospitalized  for 
nearly  a  month,  Will  Geer,  known  to  mill- 
ions of  television  viewers  as  Grandpo 
Walton,  died  in  April  of  respiratory  ar- 
rest. 

Though  best-known  for  his  portrayal 
of  the  family  patriarch  in  the  CBS  pro- 
gram "The  Waltons,"  Geer  was  an  ac- 
complished theatre  and  film  actor.  He 
also  crusaded  for  various  political  and 
ecological  concerns.  In  the  1930s  Geer 
often  accompanied  folksinger  Woody 
Guthrie  on  tours. 

Geer  also  had  a  reputation  as  o  tal- 
ented Shakespearean  performer.  He  es- 
tablished the  Shakespearean  Gardens  at 
Stratford,  Conn.,  and  the  Globe  Theatre 
in  San  Diego. 

A  native  of  Frankfort,  Ind.,  Geer  re- 
ceived an  Emmy  for  his  performance  as 
Grandpa  Walton  in  1975. 

Patty  Ward 


Korean  scandal 

After  several  months  of  accusations 
and  indictments  which  cast  a  shadow 
over  Congress,  South  Korean  busi- 
nessman Tongsun  Park  finally  talked  in 
March. 

He  talked,  but  he  didn't  tell  the  House 
Ethics  Committee  much  more  than  they 
hod  already  known.  Accused  of  giving 
over  $850,000  in  illegal  contributions  to 
many  members  of  Congress  and  Richard 
Nixon's  re-election  campaign.  Pork  de- 
nied any  wrongdoing  on  his  part.  "What  I 
hove  done  in  Washington  constitutes  an 
American  success  story  on  a  small 
scale,"  he  said. 

The  Korean  scandal  involved  several 
prominent  House  members,  including 
House  Speaker  Thomas  (Tip)  O'Neil, 
who  received  a  set  of  golf  clubs  and  two 
lamps  from  Park,  and  Indiana's  House 
Majority  Whip,  John  Brodemas,  who  re- 
portedly received  $5,250  in  illegal  con- 
tributions. One  Representative,  Richard 
Hanna  of  California,  was  sentenced  in 
April  after  pleading  guilty  to  accepting 
money  from  Park. 

At  the  end  of  April,  Park  remained  in 
Washington  for  further  questioning  by 
House  investigators,  including  former 
Watergate  prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski. 

Patty  Word 
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David  R.  Lulrnon 


Black  majority  rule 

Chances  for  peace  in  Rhodesia  im- 
proved in  1978,  when  Rhodesian  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  announced  an  agree- 
ment with  three  of  the  nation's  black 
leaders.  The  agreement  provided  for  a 
one  man/one  vote  election  system  and 
protection  for  Rhodesia's  250,000 
whites.  Smith  called  the  agreement  "a 
victory  for  moderation."  The  three  black 
leaders.  Chief  Jeremiah  Chirou,  Bishop 
Abel  Muzorewa  and  Dr.  Elliot  Gobellah, 
were  also  pleased.  "We  are  all  very 
happy,"  Muzorewa  said. 

Less  pleased  were  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary David  Owen,  American  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Andrew  Young  and  black  guer- 
rillas. The  guerrillas  called  the  agreement 
o  "sellout."  Owen  reluctantly  said  it  was 
"a  significant  step  toward  majority  rule." 
Young  warned  the  settlement  could  lead 
to  a  "black-on-black  civil  war." 

Patty  Ward 


The  Great  Wallenda 

For  57  years,  Karl  Wallenda  had 
walked  the  high  wire,  usually  without  a 
net. 

The  walk  between  two  hotels  in  San 
Juan  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  promo- 
tional event  for  the  Great  Wallendas'  ap- 
pearance at  a  circus  that  night.  But  Wal- 
lenda's  friends  and  family  still  warned 
him  against  the  walk.  They  feared  winds 
gusting  up  to  30  miles-per-hour.  "Don't 
worry,"  Wallenda  said,  after  checking 
out  the  wire  and  wind.   "The  wind   is 


stronger  on  the  street  than  up  there." 

The  walk  began  smoothly.  Then  when 
he  hod  reached  the  midpoint  of  the  wire, 
Wallenda  began  to  lose  his  balance.  "Sit 
down.  Poppy,  sit  down,"  yelled  a  young 
member  of  his  troupe.  Wallenda  began  to 
crouch,  but  a  gust  threw  him  off  balance. 
He  grabbed  at  the  wire,  was  unable  to 
hold  it,  and  fell  silently.  The  Great  Wal- 
lenda was  dead  at  73. 

He  left  behind  one  of  the  greatest  cir- 
cus legends  of  romance  and  tragedy.  The 
Great  Wallendas'  best  trick  was  the 
seven-person  wire  pyramid,  always  per- 
formed without  a  net.  Disaster  struck  the 
pyramid  on  Jan.  30,  1962,  in  Detroit.  The 
pyramid  collapsed  and  two  members  of 
the  group  were  killed,  including  Wallen- 
do's  nephew;  his  adopted  son  Mario  was 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 

In  his  later  years,  Wallenda  increas- 
ingly performed  alone.  When  he  was  66, 
he  walked  over  Georgia's  Tallulah 
Gorge,  750-feet  deep.  A  year  later,  dur- 
ing a  walk  over  Philadelphia's  640-foot 
high  Veterans'  Stadium,  he  performed  a 
double  headstand.  "The  dead  ore  gone 
and  the  show  must  go  on,"  Wallenda 
said.  "I  do  not  work  for  myself,  but  for 
those  who  need  me." 

Patty  Ward 


Reasoner  leaves  ABC 


TV's  most  incompatible  couple,  Harry 
Reasoner  and  Barbara  Walters,  ended 
their  co-anchorage  of  the  ABC  Evening 
News  this  spring  when  network  officials 
tried  once  again  to  beset  the  show's 
third-place  ratings. 

Reasoner,  who  had  publicly  criticized 
his  employers  at  ABC  and  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  return  to  CBS,  was  dropped 
from  the  show.  Walters,  however,  was  re- 
tained as  the  network's  star  interviewer. 

With  Reasoner  and  Walters  both  gone 
from  the  anchor  seat,  ABC  decided  to 
shift  the  broadcast  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  where  Frank  Reynolds  took 
over  as  news  anchorman. 

Kathy  Bock 


Palestinian  bus  attack 


The  worst  terrorist  attack  in  Israel's 
history  had  a  single  purpose  —  to  kill  in- 
nocent people. 

In  March,  1 1  Palestinian  terrorists,  a 
"death  squad,"  commandeered  two 
buses  of  tourists  and  sightseers  and 
headed  toward  Tel  Aviv. 

Israeli  troops  threw  a  blockade  around 
the  city,  spreading  nails  across  highway 
surfaces  to  stop  the  buses.  When  the  ter- 
rorists neared  Tel  Aviv,  the  fighting  be- 
gan. Gunfire  and  exploding  grenades 
took  a  heavy  toll.  Thirty-seven  persons 
were  killed,  and  76  others  were  wounded 
in  the  battle. 

The  attack  drew  sharp  criticism  from 
around  the  world.  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Menahem  Begin  angrily  warned:  "We 
shall  not  forget." 

The  Israeli's  began  plans  for  a  massive 
retaliation  The  offensive,  "Operation 
Stone  of  Wisdom,"  moved  into' South 
Lebanon  and  wiped  out  Palestinian 
hide-outs. 

As  the  fighting  continued,  the  once 
high  hopes  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
became  even  dimmer. 

Marianne  Gleissner 


Burnett  ends  show 


For  1 1  years,  she's  been  "so  glad  to 
have  this  time  together"  with  hundreds  of 
audiences.  But  Carol  Burnett  won't  be 
singing  her  theme  song  anymore.  In 
March,  the  comedienne  taped  the  last  of 
her  weekly  variety  shows. 

During  her  hour-long  shows,  Burnett 
gave  birth  to  a  large  cast  of  zany  charac- 
ters. Eunice,  the  frustrated  housewife; 
Nora  Desmond,  an  archaic  silent  movie 
star,  and  many  others  kept  the  audiences 
laughing.  With  her  regular  cost  of  Vicki 
Lawrence,  Lyie  Waggoner,  Harvey  Kor- 
man,  Tim  Conway  and  Dick  Van  Dyke, 
Burnett  presented  songs,  skits  and 
parodies  of  famous  movie  musicals. 

Though  she  said  she'll  return  to  TV 
with  special  programs,  she  won't  be  clos- 
ing her  show  with  her  familiar  theme 
song  and  tug  of  the  ear  anymore. 

Marianne  Gleissner 


1 10-day  coal  strike 

After  1 10  days,  two  contracts  and  an 
energy  crisis,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
(U.M.W.)  finally  settled  with  coal 
operators  and  approved  a  new  contract. 

Most  miners  voted  for  the  contract  be- 
cause they  were  running  out  of  money. 
Burl  Holbrook,  a  miner  in  Cabin  Creek 
Hollow,  W.  Va.,  said  "Principles  are  nice, 
but  you  can't  buy  food  with  them."  The 
new  contract  was  opposed  by  many  min- 
ers not  because  of  wages,  which  were 
raised  a  hefty  31  percent  over  the  next 
three  years,  but  on  the  issue  of  medical 
benefits.  Miners  now  have  to  pay  $200  of 
their  medical  costs  annually.  The  old 
contract  required  no  payment  from  min- 
ers. Pensions  were  raised  to  $275  a 
month,  instead  of  the  $500  the  U.M.W. 
had  asked  for. 

The  energy  crisis  caused  by  the  strike 
resulted  in  a  three  week  spring  closing  of 
lU.  The  effects  of  the  crisis  quickly  began 
to  disappear  after  the  settlement.  But 
other  effects  may  be  more  lasting. 

President  Carter's  public  image  took  a 
beating  as  a  result  of  his  actions  toward 
settling  the  strike.  An  Associated  Press- 
NBC  News  poll,  taken  before  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  contract,  found  that  two-thirds 
of  the  American  people  felt  Carter  had 
performed  badly  during  the  strike.  Ac- 
cording to  the   poll's  findings.   Carter 


acted  too  late  in  implementing  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  thereby  forcing  the  miners 
back  to  work. 

Also  greatly  affected  by  the  strike  was 
U.M.W.  President  Arnold  Miller.  Mike 
Adkins,  financial  secretary  of  Local  1  759 
said,  "The  mine  operators  haven't  hurt 
us  half  OS  much  as  our  leadership."  By 
the  end  of  the  strike,  there  was  a  strong 
call  for  Miller's  resignation. 

Patty  Ward 


Ky.  rescinds  ERA 

Proponents  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA)  were  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  when  the  state  of  Kentucky  re- 
scinded the  amendment  in  March. 

Kentucky  legislators  voted  61-28  to  re- 
scind the  amendment.  The  Bluegross 
state  became  the  fourth  one  to  rescind 
the  ERA.  Thirty-eight  states  must  ap- 
prove the  amendment  before  it  can  be 
ratified.  The  deadline  for  complete  ratifi- 
cation of  the  ERA  is  March  22,  1979. 
Thus  far,  35  states  have  accepted  the 
proposals. 

Marianne  Gleissner 
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Ex-FBI  head  indicted 


L.  Patrick  Gray  III,  former  FBI  director, 
was  indicted  in  April  on  charges  of  inves- 
tigating too  thoroughly. 

A  federal  grand  jury  indicted  Gray  and 
two  other  top  FBI  officials  on  charges  of 
"conspiring  to  violate  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens through  unlawful  break-ins."  If  con- 
victed. Gray  could  be  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison  and  fined  $10,000.  Attor- 
ney General  Griffin  Bell  personally  hand- 
led the  cose  and  said  that  "documentary 
evidence  has  been  uncovered  which  indi- 
cates that  officials  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  FBI  authorized  certain  illegal  ac- 
tivities in  the  Weatherman  cases." 

Bell  was  referring  to  investigations  of 
the  Weather  Underground,  a  radical  or- 
ganization of  the  early  '70s. 

Rather  than  simply  charge  people  in 
regional  FBI  offices.  Bell  said  he  had  "de- 
termined" that  in  this  case  the  most  se- 
vere sanction  of  the  criminal  prosecution 
should  be  brought  to  bear  at  the  highest 
levels  of  authority. 

Gray  issued  a  statement  claiming  he 
had  "never  participated  in  or  knowingly 
authorized  any  illegal  conduct  during 
(his)  tenure  as  acting  director  of  the  FBI." 

Marianne  Gleissner 


Aldo  Moro 

The  already  unstable  political  situation 
in  Italy  took  a  deadly  turn  in  March.  On 
March  16,  Italian  Premier  Aldo  Moro  was 
kidnapped  by  members  of  Italy's  radical 
Red  Brigade.  In  capturing  Moro,  the  ter- 
rorists also  killed  his  five  bodyguards  and 
chauffeur. 

The  Red  Brigade  pulled  off  one  of  its 
greatest  terrorist  acts  in  kidnapping 
Moro,  who  has  been  at  the  center  of  Ita- 
lian postwar  politics.  A  member  of 
Moro's  Christian  Democrat  party  said 
that  a  deal  with  kidnappers  was  "doubly 
out  of  the  question  —  simply  because  it  is 
Moro.  He  stands  as  a  bastion  of  our 
democratic  process.  Other  political  lead- 
ers agreed  that  Moro  was  the  center  to 
any  political  stability  in  Italy. 

The  Christian  Democrat's  refusal  to 
bargain  with  the  Red  Brigades  led  to 
Moro's  murder  on  May  9.  His  bullet- 
riddled  body  was  found  chained  and  stuf- 
fed in  the  bock  of  a  parked  cor  in 
downtown  Rome. 
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Moro's  family,  embittered  with  the 
Christian  Democrat  government's  refusal 
to  bargain  for  the  Italian  Premier's  life, 
ruled  out  a  state  funeral  or  any  other 
type  of  official  mourning  ceremony.  Dur- 
ing his  captivity,  Moro  had  appealed  in 
handwritten  letters  for  his  government  to 
deal  with  the  terrorists.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore his  death,  he  requested  in  a  letter 
that  no  government  or  party  official  at- 
tend his  funeral. 

Patty  Ward,  Eileen  Widmer 


Neutron  bomb 


President  Jimmy  Carter  dropped 
another  bomb  in  April  when  he  post- 
poned production  of  an  "enhanced- 
radiation  weapon,"  the  neutron  bomb. 

In  the  summer  of  1977,  Carter  cancel- 
led development  of  the  B-1  bomber  and 
OK'd  research  into  production  of  the 
bomb.  But  the  president  decided  to  mod- 
ernize present  weapons  for  future  adap- 
tation to  the  neutron  system,  rather  than 
approve  work  on  a  totally  new  neutron 
project. 

Carter's  decision,  or  rather  non- 
decision,  caused  a  big  stir  among  admin- 
istration officials  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. Some  experts  felt  that  the  presi- 
dent's plans  relied  too  greatly  upon  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Carter  said  that  Soviet  activities  played 
a  part  in  the  bomb  discussions.  Accord- 
ing to  Carter,  "The  ultimate  decision  (to 
build  the  neutron  bomb)  .  .  .  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  degree  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  restraint  in  its  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  arms  programs 
and  force  deployments  affecting  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe." 

Mananne  Gleissner 


Wall  Street  euphoria 

Euphoria  swept  across  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  April  14, 
as  Wall  Street  celebrated  its  biggest  trad- 
ing day  in  history. 

A  record  52.3  million  shares  of  stock 
changed  hands  that  day,  surpassing  the 
previous  high  of  44.5  million. 

During  the  six-day  buying  spree,  on 
impressive  264.6  million  shares  were 
traded  while  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  ov- 
erage jumped  37.6  points. 

No  one  knew  what  set  off  the  bull  mar- 
ket stampede.  It  could  hove  been  in- 
creased money-supply  figures,  rising 
stock  prices  or  a  stronger  dollar. 

Whatever  the  cause,  a  yearlong  slump 
on  Wall  Street  had  ended,  and  the  stock 
market  went  wild  with  renewed  belief  in 
the  American  economy. 

Kathy  Bock 


Affirmed  affirms  it 


For  18-year-old  jockey  Steve  Cauthen, 
there  couldn't  have  been  a  better  birth- 
day present  than  riding  the  winning  horse 
in  the  104th  running  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby  —  even  ihough  his  present  was 
five  days  late. 

Riding  one  of  the  favored  horses  —  Af- 
firmed —  Cauthen  wisely  controlled  his 
horse  to  finish  ]V2  lengths  ahead  of  top 
contender  Alydar  in  the  May  6  race  at 
Churchill  Downs.  Believe  It  and  Sensitive 
Prince  followed  in  third  and  fourth  place, 
respectively. 

Although  Affirmed  was  the  second 
best  betting  choice  in  the  race,  the  horse 
set  a  pace  of  2:01 .46  —  two  seconds  off 
the  Derby  record  set  by  triple-crown  win- 
ner Secretariat. 

At  1 4,  Cauthen  vowed  to  win  the  Derby 
for  himself  some  day.  Some  day  come 
very  soon:  just  two  years  and  one  week 
after  he  hod  received  his  jockey's  license. 

Cauthen  hod  won  $1.8  million  in  prize 
money  from  other  races  this  year  before 
taking  the  $186,000  Derby  prize  money. 


Academy  Awards 

Woody  Allen's  bittersweet  comedy- 
romance  was  the  big  winner;  Vanessa 
Redgrave  the  big  controversy  and  C3P0 
and  R2D2  the  big  scene  stealers  at  the 
Academy  Awards'  50th  anniversary 
show. 

"Annie  Hall,"  Allen's  semi- 
autobiographical  story,  won  four  of  the 
biggest  awards,  including  Best  Picture, 
Best  Actress  (Diane  Keaton),  Best  Direc- 
tor (Allen)  and  Best  Original  Screenplay 
(won  by  Allen  and  writer  Marshall 
Brickman). 

The  only  award  the  bespectacled 
comic  didn't  win  was  that  of  Best  Actor, 
which  went  to  Richard  Dreyfuss  for  his 
performance  in  "The  Goodbye  Girl." 
Jason  Robords  won  an  Oscar  as  Best 
Supporting  Actor  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year.  He  portrayed  Dashiell 
Hammett  in  the  film  "Julio." 

Robard's  co-star  in  "Julia,"  Vanessa 
Redgrave,  received  the  Best  Supporting 
Actress  award  and  provided  the 
fireworks  for  the  evening.  A  political  ac- 
tivist, Redgrave  had  been  the  target  of 
campaigns  against  her  nomination  due  to 
her  involvement  with  a  film  supporting 
the  Palestinian  cause.  On  the  night  of  the 
ceremony,  militants  of  both  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  and  the  Jewish 
Defense  League  demonstrated  outside.  In 
her  acceptance  speech,  Redgrave  de- 
nounced her  detractors  as  "a  small 
bunch  of  Zionist  hoodlums."  The  audi- 
ence,   and     later    playwright    Paddy 


Chayefsky,  rebuked  Redgrave  for 
"exploiting  the  occasion  ...  for  (her) 
own  political  propaganda"  when  "a  sim- 
ple thank  you  would  hove  sufficed." 

Bob  Hope,  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
dubbed  the  show  "the  real  'Star  Wars'." 
The  intergaloctic  film  picked  up  six 
awards  for  its  stunning  effects  and  cos- 
tuming. 

Allen,  the  evening's  big  winner,  was  not 
in  attendance.  He  stayed  in  New  York  to 
play  the  clarinet  in  a  Dixieland  band.  He 
later  explained  his  absence  to  NBC's 
Gene  Shalit:  "It's  just  not  my  style.  And 
I've  been  playing  here  for  six  years  every 
Monday  night.  If  it  were  a  special  occa- 
sion or  something  I  might  do  it.  But  I'm 
not  interested  in  an  inanimate  statuette 
of  a  little  bald  man.  I  like  something  with 
long,  blond  curls." 

Potty  Ward 


'Holocaust' 


One  hundred  and  twenty  million  peo- 
ple watched  NBC-TV's  "Holocaust." 
The  fictionalized  account  of  the  death  of 
six  million  Jews  during  World  War  II 
created  controversy  among  Jews  and 
non-Jews. 

Many  Christians  found  themselves  re- 
examining their  attitudes  toward  the 
Holocaust.  "It  raised  the  question  of 
Christianity  as  it  is  properly  practiced  and 
actually  practiced,"  said  John  Roth,  a 
California  philosophy  professor,  who  is 
not  Jewish. 

Some  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  were 
put  off  by  the  merchandising  and  com- 
mercialization of  the  program.  "We  Jews 
don't  need  people  trampling  over  our 
graves  for  a  TV  show,"  said  Fred  Grubel, 
0  survivor  of  Buchenwold,  a  German 
concentration  camp. 

Others  criticized  the  show  for  not 
showing  the  true  horrors  of  the  Nazis' 
war  against  the  Jews. 

Patty  Ward 


A  man,  a  plan,  a  canal 


A  man,  o  plan,  a  canal.  The  man  was 
President  Jimmy  Carter;  the  plan  was  a 
treaty  with  Panama,  and  the  canal  was  a 
waterway  bisecting  that  Latin  American 
country. 

In  March,  Carter  won  a  hard-fought 
battle  to  transfer  control  of  the  canal  to 
Panama.  With  a  vote  of  68-32  (one  more 
vote  than  the  required  two-thirds  major- 
ity), the  U.S.  Senate  approved  the  first  of 
two  canal  treaties. 

This  first  plan  gave  the  United  States 
the  right  to  protect  the  canal's  neutrality 
after  Panama  takes  control  in  the  year 
2000. 

Carter  was  pleased  with  the  Senate 
vote,  saying,  "This  is  a  promising  step 
toward  a  new  era  in  our  relationships 
with  Panama  and  with  all  of  Latin 
America." 

But  not  everyone  reacted  the  some  as 
Carter.  Mario  Pornther,  secretory- 
general  of  the  Panamanian  Students' 
Federation,  said  Carter  had  "promised 
that  the  treaty  removed  the  right  of  the 
U.S.  to  intervene  militarily  in  Panama, 
and  now  that  is  changed." 

A  second  treaty  providing  the  actual 
transfer  of  authority  to  Panama  was  pas- 
sed by  the  Senate  in  mid-April. 

Marionne  Gleissner 


'Hustler's'  Flynt  shot 

"Hustler"  magazine  publisher  Lorry 
Flynt's  obscenity  trial  did  not  result  in  a 
prison  term.  Instead,  Flynt  received  on 
indefinite  sentence  in  a  hospital  bed  after 
he  was  shot  in  Lowrenceville,  Go. 

While  walking  to  a  cafeteria  for  a  lunch 
break  during  his  trial,  Flynt  and  his  attor- 
ney. Gene  Reeves  Jr.,  were  gunned 
down.  Flynt  was  shot  twice  in  the  abdo- 
men. In  later  operations  at  Atlanta's 
Emory  University  Hospital,  doctors  re- 
moved a  .44  Magnum  slug  lodged  near 
Flynt's  spinal  cord.  The  bullet  had  cut  his 
spinal  nerves,  leaving  him  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down. 

Reeves  suffered  bullet  wounds  in  his 
chest  and  arm  and  was  hospitalized  in 
satisfactory  condition. 
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Beaches  to  Bloomington 
break  brings  relief 


(TOP)  Four  p.m,  is  usually  a  hectic  time  on  the  lU 
campus  buses;  but  on  the   Friday  before  spring 
break  ended,  this  bus  was  far  from  crowded. 
(ABOVE)  Three  Wright  Quad  coeds  feed  the  sea 
gulls  while  walking  along  Daytona  Beach. 


(Editor's  note:  Jerry  Leone  stayed  in  Bloomington 
for  the  first  part  of  spring  break,  while  Arbutus  staff 
member  Kathy  Furore  spent  part  of  her  extended  .'i 
break  in  sunny  Florida.)  II 


For  some  students,  the  three  week 
break  in  March  was  an  unexpected  plea- 
sure. For  others,  it  was  a  time  of  uncer- 
tainty, confusion  and  boredom.  Students 
from  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
couldn't  afford  to  fly  home  for  only  three 
weeks;  their  only  alternative  was  a 
ounge  room  in  Eigenmann.  Others,  like 
myself,  borrowed  friends'  apartments. 

Coming  from  New  York,  I  had  never 
seen  the  lU  campus  empty.  It  seemed  I 
was  always  one  of  the  last  to  arrive  and 
one  of  the  first  to  leave.  The  prospect  of 
staying  in  a  deserted  Bloomington  didn't 
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exactly  send  shivers  of  excitement  up  my 
spine.  I  figured  the  best  way  to  handle  it 
would  be  plenty  of  partying,  mixed  with  a 
little  TV  watching  and  on  occasional 
study  break  to  remind  myself  I  was  still  a 
student. 

Bloomington  was  like  I  had  never  expe- 
rienced it:  eerie,  dork  and  mysterious. 
Driving  through  the  campus  at  night  was 
unnerving,  to  say  the  least.  At  times,  I  felt 
like  an  actor  on  a  deserted,  darkened 
stage. 

The  most  disquieting  thing  about  the 
campus  was  the  feeling  of  foreboding 
and  loneliness  which  the  empty  buildings 
exuded.  For  the  first  time  in  over  30  years, 
the  campus  was  shut  down  in  the  middle  of 
a  semester. 

Campus  police  relentlessly  patrolled 
the  campus  in  search  of  any  wrongdoing, 
seemingly  motivated  as  much  by  bore- 
dom OS  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

Business  in  town  come  almost  to  a 
standstill.  Huge  economic  losses  were 
reported  by  Bloomington's  stores  and 
bars.   For  a  town  whose  lifeblood  is  its 
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student  population,  Bloomington  sub- 
sisted (barely)  on  a  fairly  anemic  blend  of 
residents  and  students. 

After  the  first  week,  the  town's  last 
snowstorm  hit,  covering  everything  with 
an  8-inch  blanket  of  slush.  It  didn't  lost 
though  —  three  consecutive  days  of  rain 
washed  it  all  away. 


*********** 


The  vitality  that  so  quickly  drained 
away  in  Bloomington  during  those  three 
weeks  in  March  flowed  directly  to  one 
particular  state  in  the  sunny  South.  As 
far  as  I  could  tell,  vitality  was  abounding 
on  the  beaches  and  at  the  bars  in  such 
famous  Florida  cities  as  Daytona  and 
Fort  Lauderdale. 

Putting  Indiana  (both  the  weather  and 
the  university)  as  far  out  of  mind  as  pos- 
sible, I  turned  my  attention  to  the  difficult 
task  of  getting  a  suntan,  not  getting  a 
sunburn  and  trying  to  stretch  $1  75  worth 
of  traveler's  checks  to  cover  hotel,  res- 
taurant and  barhopping  expenditures. 

None  of  the  tasks,  however,  proved  as 
easy  to  accomplish  as  I  had  originally  an- 


(LEFT)  College  students  from  all  over  the  country  mi- 
grated to  the  25-mile-long  Doytona  Beach  area  to  spend 
their  spring  break  basking  in  the  sun, 
(BELOW)  For  freshman  Julie  Defiori,  there  wasn't  much 
to  do  in  Bloomington  over  spring  break  except  study. 
Defiori  was  unable  to  go  home  to  Germany,  so  she  set  up 
temporary  housing  in  Eigenmonn  Hall. 


ticipated.  After  buying  Hawaiian  Tropic 
lotion  with  sunscreen  and  basking  in  the 
80-degree  sunshine  for  only  two  hours 
(instead  of  my  usual  four  or  five),  my  sun- 
tan  was  nonexistent,  and  my  sunburn 
was  glowing  beautifully.  My  Florida  fund 
was  down  to  $10  after  only  one  night  at 
the  bars.  The  hotel  management  had  dis- 
covered that  our  two-girl  room  was  har- 
boring five  college  coeds.  So  much  for  on 
instant  tan  and  the  hope  of  going  home 
with  cosh  to  spare. 

The  week- long  excursion  to  the  Sun- 
shine State  wasn't  a  total  disaster.  I  did 
get  to  meet  Tigger  and  Goofy  at  Disney 
World;  and  the  two  evenings  spent  on 
"the  Strip"  will  go  down  in  history  as  two 
of  the  most  memorable  occasions  of  my 
college  career. 

Spring  Break  '78  was  definitely  a  good 
time.  But  I  must  admit  that  my  vitality 
began  to  run  dry  right  along  with  my 
traveler's  checks.  In  spite  of  the  snow,  it 
felt  nice  to  be  home  —  peeling  shoulders 
and  all. 
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Villanova  busts 
Indiana's  bubble 
in  NCAA  game 

by  Mike  Siroky 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  —  In  his  press  con- 
ference immediately  prior  to  the  NCAA 
tournament  game  nobody  dreamed  the 
Hoosiers  would  be  in,  lU  coach  Bob 
Knight  aptly  summed  up  the  pressures  on 
his  young  team  as  "sitting  on  a  bubble." 

That  bubble  lasted  until  there  were  but 
a  dozen  teams  in  the  country  left  to  vie 
for  the  40th  NCAA  title.  Villanova,  how- 
ever, was  the  team  to  finally  burst  the 
Hoosiers'  dreams  for  a  storybook  end  to 
a  Cinderella  season. 

After  leading  43-35  at  the  game's 
halfway  point,  the  Hoosiers  simply  be- 
came a  one-dimensional  team  for  the  rest 
of  the  game. 

Sophomore  guard  Mike  Woodson 
scored  six  field  goals  in  the  second  half. 
Up  until  the  time  when  there  was  a  little 
over  four  minutes  left  in  the  contest, 
Woodson  scored  all  of  the  Hoosiers' 
second-half  field  goals. 

Only  on  earlier  free  throw  by  senior 
guard  Wayne  Radford  and  a  closing  bas- 
ket apiece  by  senior  guard  Jim  Wisman 
and  freshman  guard  Tommy  Baker  pre- 
vented Woodson  from  scoring  all  of  lU's 
second-period  points.  The  Hoosiers  were 
outscored  27-17  in  the  closing  20  minutes 
of  the  game. 

Yet  it  seemed  they  were  still  capable  of 
winning  this  Eastern  regional  semifinal 
game. 

With  1:51  to  play,  Radford  stepped  to 
the  free  throw  line  for  lU's  third  attempt 
from  there  in  the  second  half.  The 
Hoosiers  were  also  leading  by  one. 

Visions  of  Radford's  lost-second  clutch 
shooting  which  downed  Notre  Dome;  of 
the  Butch  Carter  free  throws  that  de- 
feated Furman  in  the  opening  round  of 
the  NCAAs;  of  the  Wisman  clinchers 
which  upset  Purdue  at  Assembly  Hall  — 
all   these  thoughts   raced   through   the 


Terry  Diskey 

minds  of  the  1,000  Cream  and  Crimson 
faithful  huddled  at  their  end  of  the  mas- 
sive Convention  Center. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  another  "we  won 
by  the  whisker  of  an  eyelash"  story  for 
the  Hoosiers. 

Radford  missed.  Villanova  rebounded 
and  worked  for  the  shot  that  would  give 
them  the  one  point  advantage. 

lU  scrapped  from  there.  Wisman  hit  his 
one  basket  of  the  game,  but  Villanova 
came  downcourt,  set  up  and  scored  the 
game-winner  with  39  seconds  remaining. 

Radford's  prayer-shot  from  35  feet  at 
the  buzzer  was  both  wide  and  hard,  and 
the  Hoosier  end  had  arrived. 


Afterwards,  a  visibly  upset  Knight  said, 
"I'm  proud  of  our  team  ...  I  think  we 
came  about  as  far  as  we  could.  We 
played  very  close  to  our  potential." 

Then,  as  the  tears  began  to  creep  into 
the  corners  of  the  eyes  of  this  suddenly 
very  tired  man  and  the  famous  voice 
began  to  falter  with  emotion.  Knight 
strode  off  the  podium  and  down  the  hall 
to  round  up  his  team  and  head  for  home,    j 


(ABOVE)  Two  Villanova  players  fight  with  senior 
Wayne  Radford  for  the  rebound,  as  sophomore 
Mike  Woodson  looks  on.  lU  lost  the  game,  eliminat- 
ing them  from  the  NCAA  tournament. 


Banana  Olympics  proves  'fruity' 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


Everybody  went  bananas  on  a  warm, 
sunny  afternoon  in  Dunn  Meadow.  Leon 
Varjian,  one  of  lU's  most  famous  campus 
clowns,  was  back  in  town  to  preside  over 
the  third  annual  Banana  Olympics  on 
March  3). 

Varjian  originated  the  unusual  event  in 
1976;  this  year,  the  games  were  spon- 
sored by  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union 
Board  (IMUB). 

A  paper  replica  of  the  Chiquita  banana 
lady  dangled  from  a  tree  branch  and 
served  as  an  Olympic  committee  member 
for  the  event. 

The  festivities  began  with  the  tradi- 
tional arrival  of  the  official  banana  torch 
at  Dunn  Meadow.  All  the  sports  events 
required  great  skill  in  handling  the  long, 
yellow  fruit. 

Varjian  judged  contests  in  banana 
balancing,  rolling  and  throwing.  Some  of 
the  other  fruity  events  were  the  banana  in 
your  ear  (yes,  that's  right,  ear)  contest, 
the  backwards  banana  walk  and  the 
banana  in  the  haystack  hunt. 

With  accompaniment  from  the  IMUB 
kazoo  band,  Varjian  presented  the 
Banana  Olympic  winners  with  approp- 
riate awards.  You  guessed  it  —  they  were 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  bananas! 


photos/Tom  Cruze 


(ABOVE)  Resident  clown   Leon  Varjian  embraces 
his  Chiquita  banana.  Varjian  acted  as  emcee  for  the 
Banana  Olympics  on  March  31 
(RIGHT)  Vito  Scorpio  blows  bubbles  as  she  woits 
for  the  stort  of  the  Bonona  Olympics. 
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The  Big  Event'  finally  goes  on 


TofT-  C 


(TOP)  "What's  Rush"  sang  the  Kappa  Kappa 
Gammas  and  the  Sigma  Chis  in  their  lU  Sing  act. 
(ABOVE)  The  Comedy  Troupe,  a  group  of  walk- 
ons,  performed  between  acts.  Left  to  right  are  Sha- 
ron Tevault,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Paul  Shapiro, 
Teter,  and  Nancy  Riffer,  Alpha  Phi. 
(RIGHT)  David  Rose,  Sigma  Chi,  and  Ann  Brannon, 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  strike  a  grand  finale  pose. 


(LEFT)  "You  deserve  a  break  today"  crooned  lU 
Sing  emcees  Jill  Wochholz  and  Ernie  Ritchie, 
(BELOW)  Chi  Omega  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  brought  a 
different  mood  to  lU  Sing  with  their  act  entitled  "Al- 
ternatives." Their  efforts  won  them  fourth  place  in 
Division  B  (39  or  more  participants). 


by  Laura  Manske 


Shuffling  and  sliding,  jumping  and 
gyrating  across  the  lU  Auditorium  stage 
on  March  30-31  were  emcees  Jill  Woc- 
hholz and  Ernie  Ritchie,  bellowing  the 
1978  lU  Sing's  appropriate  opening 
number,  "It's  a  Miracle  (The  Miracle  of 
You)." 

You  are  what  lU  Sing,  "The  Big 
Event,"  is  all  about:  hard  work,  fun, 
achievement  and  talent.  An  incredible 
amount  of  creative  effort  was  pooled  to 
bring  off  a  successful  production  which 
hurdled  over  many  obstacles.  A  large 
problem  was  the  rearrangement  of  dotes 
due  to  the  energy  crisis.  Many  groups 
dropped  out  of  the  competition  after  the 
postponement. 

Jill  Wochholz  could  easily  hove  per- 
formed her  own  show.  Energetic,  vivaci- 
ous, always  smiling,  Wochholz  moved 
around  the  stage  revealing  show  biz 
bubbling  in  her  blood.  Her  excellent 
vocal  and  physical  imitation  of  Elvis  Pre- 


sley in  0  skit  had  the  lU  Sing  Comedy 
Troupe  males  clawing,  screaming  and 
fainting.  Then  she  mellowed  to  soft,  lusty 
love  songs,  and  the  audience  cheered 
loudly.  Her  facial  and  body  contortions 
were  expressive,  emotional  when  needed, 
and  comical  when  appropriate. 

She  powerfully  captivated  the  crowd's 
attention.  By  the  middle  of  the  second 
night,  the  audience  sat  up  at  attention  as 
she  strolled  or  scurried  on  stage. 

Singing  "We're  All  Alone"  and  "Day- 
break," Ernie  Ritchie's  voice  come  across 
strong.  After  shaking  a  case  of  opening 
night  jitters,  Ritchie  complimented  Woc- 
hholz with  his  fresh,  confident  perfor- 
mances. 

This  year,  three  new  groups  enter- 
tained the  audiences  at  lU  Sing.  A  com- 
edy troupe  provided  laughs  between 
acts,  while  o  backup  bond  and  singers 
kept  everyone's  feet  tapping. 

But  they  were  only  one  visible  port  of 
an  enormous  network  of  talent  and 
cooperation.  The  lU  Sing  Steering  Com- 
mittee, the  producers,  the  fantastic  or- 
chestra conducted  by  sophomore  Greg 
Strang,   the  contestant  groups  —  the 


show's  success  was  dependent  on  all. 

While  a  picture  of  each  winning  group 
was  projected  as  o  backdrop  for  the 
award  given,  12  categories  were 
presented. 

lU  SING  WINNERS 

Best  Costume — 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  and  Kappa  Sigma 
Best  Choreography  — 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  and  Phi  Delta  Theta 
Best  Choral  — 

Sigma  Delta  Tau  and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
3rd  place,  Division  A  (1-39  participants)  — 

Zeta  Tcu  Alpha  and  Alpha  Tau  Omega 
2nd  place.  Division  A  — 

MRC 
1st  place.  Division  A  — 

Read 
4th  place,  Division  B  (over  39  participants)  — 

Chi  Omega  and  Phi  Kappo  Psi 
3rd  place,  Division  B  — 

Sigma  Chi  and  Kappo  Kappa  Gamma 
2nd  place,  Division  B  — 

Kappa  Sigma  and  Kappo  Alpha  Theta 
1  St  place,  Division  B  — 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  and  Phi  Delta  Theta 
Steering  Committee  Award,  (most  cooperative)  — 

Kappa  Sigma  and  Kappo  Alpha  Theta 
Traveling  Trophy  (overall  best  act) 


Alpha  Chi  Omega  and  Phi  Delta  Theta 
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lU  students  learn 
Jewish  customs 
at  Israel  Bazaar 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


For  many  lU  students,  Israel  is  now 
more  than  just  a  Middle  East  country 
thanks  to  the  first  Israel  Bazaar.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Israel  Activities  Committee, 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  and  the  United  Jewish 
Student  Appeal,  the  bazaar  displayed 
many  facets  of  the  culture  and  ways  of 
Israel. 

The  Indiana  Memorial  Union's  Alumni 
Hall,  North  and  South  Lounges,  were  the 
scenes  for  the  day's  activities.  Interested 
students  saw  bits  of  Israeli  and  Jewish 
customs,  OS  they  watched  performances 
of  traditional  folk  songs  and  dances  and 
the  celebration  of  a  Yemenite  wedding. 


A  bazaar  wouldn't  be  a  bazaar  without 
booths  advertising  various  things.  The  Is- 
rael Bazaar  was  no  exception.  The  Israeli 
way  of  life  was  displayed  in  booths  offer- 
ing jewelry,  posters,  books  and  food. 
Hummus  and  pita  (a  spread  of  chick  peas 
and  spices  on  flat  bread)  tempted  hun- 
gry passers-by. 

Children  attending  the  bazaar  had 
their  own  special  corner  where  they 
painted,  colored  and  built  things  depict- 
ing their  ideas  of  Israel. 

The  bazaar  offered  more  than  just  fun 
and  games.  Two  booths  were  set  up  to 
publicize  tragedies  in  Jewish  history.  One 
exhibit  commemorated  the  Holocaust  of 
World  War  II,  in  which  Nazis  murdered 
over  six  million  Jews. 


(ABOVE)  Amy  Baum  (left)  and  Anne  Click  perform 
a  traditional  Yemenite  Bridal  Ceremony  at  the  Is- 
rael Bazaar  in  Alumni  Hall. 

(RIGHT)  Members  of  the  Israel  Activities  Commit- 
tee pass  out  pamphlets  and  balloons  at  the  first 
Israel  Bazaar. 


Don  Toon 
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Feminist  author  mixes  art,  politics 


Lorry  Levi 


by  Laura  Manske 


There  is  an  old  Irish  proverb  which 
says  that  "a  person  who  tries  to  mix  art 
and  politics  is  plumb  crazy!" 

Kate  Millett  is  one  of  these  persons. 
But  she's  very  sane.  A  best-selling 
novelist  and  excellent  speaker,  she 
charmed  a  packed  Alumni  Hall  audience 
on  April  5.  Sponsored  by  Union  Board 
and  lUSA  Women's  Affairs,  Millett 
talked  about  murder,  torture,  politics  and 
the  art  world. 

At  one  moment  the  crowd  was  laugh- 
ing because  of  her  amusing  anecdotes. 
And  then,  they  were  stunned.  Many 
mouths  dropped  open  and  shoulders  shi- 
vered when  Millett  showed  slides  of  an 
inhumane  murder  13  years  ago.  The  vic- 
tim, an  Indianapolis  girl  named  Sylvia  Ly- 
kins,  had  "I  am  a  prostitute  and  proud  of 
it"  carved  on  her  abdomen. 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  Millett 
emphasized.  "That's  what  it  was  like.  In 
between  torturing  this   child  to  death. 


they  ate  peanut  butter,  played  cards  and 
watched  TV.  And  they  were  Americans! 

"My  identification  with  this  story  was 
entire.  With  this  story,  I  entered  into 
politicization  of  my  art." 

The  story  is  the  topic  of  her  new  book, 
"Sita."  While  Millett  is  famous  for  her 
books,  "Sexual  Politics,"  "Flying"  and 
"Prostitution  Papers,"  she  considers  her- 
self 0  visual  artist. 

But  until  Sylvia  Lykins'  death,  she 
hadn't  been  provoked  enough  to  make 
conscious  political  statements  through 
her  sculpting.  The  art  world,  Millett  said, 
belonged  to  a  fraternity  who  felt  they 
were  above  politics. 

"The  point  was  that  you  talked  about 
the  world's  problems  when  you  got 
drunk,  but  you  didn't  do  anything  about 
it."  Millett  said  that  she  was  so  naive. 
Even  when  her  sculpture  changed,  she 
refused  to  acknowledge  it. 

"We  all  believed  in  the  great  American 
boom;  the  renaissance  of  American  art. 
And  we  dreamed  of  Rockefeller  in  the 
morning." 

But  now  she  expresses  bitterness  to- 


ward the  upper  class  patriarchy.  "Art 
was  run  by  princes,  moronic  bureaucrats. 
How  does  merit  make  its  way  if  it  is 
bought  by  these  rich  creeps.''" 

Later,  she  realized  the  game.  She  re- 
called a  wealthy  woman  who  wanted  to 
pay  twice  the  amount  of  Millett's  price 
for  a  sculpture.  Millett  was  stubborn  and 
refused  to  sell  it  for  twice  its  worth.  "The 
rich  like  snotty,  expensive  presents.  They 
equate  art  worth  with  money." 

Then  the  bitter  Vietnam  conflict  de- 
veloped. Students  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity arrived  with  facts  and  figures  at 
New  York  City  artists'  hangouts.  They 
revealed  the  names  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  Board  of  Directors,  who 
owned  property  in  countries  that  were 
against  the  U.S.  war  effort. 

"I  saw  men  lie  on  the  floor  and  cry 
who  wanted  their  work  to  hang  on  the 
Museum  wall.  They  didn't  know  they 
were  being  exploited.  All  they  had  lived 
for  was  no  longer  acceptable.  This  was 
beautiful  but  terrible  to  see,  because  this 
was  their  whole  lives.  The  Museum  was 
our  temple." 
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(BELOW)  Brian  Clarke  (left)  and  Ron  Soloda,  the 
newly-elected  lUSA  president  and  vice-president, 
preside  over  their  first  meeting. 


Clarke,  Solada 

win  lUSA  posts 

over  seven  others 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


Though  many  of  the  candidates  in  the 
April  12-13  Indiana  University  Student 
Association  (lUSA)  elections  worried 
about  voter  turn  out  after  the  three-week 
spring  break,  a  near-record  6,805  stu- 
dents cast  their  ballots. 

Juniors  Brian  Clarke  and  Ron  Soloda 
received  55.7  percent  of  those  votes, 
winning  the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency  over  a  field  of  seven  other 
candidates. 

While  discussing  plans  for  his  adminis- 
tration, Clarke  said,  "Basically,  we're 
talking  academics."  I  USA  intends  to  "es- 
tablish an  Academic  Concerns  Office." 

Clarke  said  that  the  goals  of  the  office 
will  be  to  work  for  the  creation  of  a 
bachelor  of  general  studies  degree  in 
Arts  and  Sciences;  expansion  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  Placement  Office;  upgrad- 
ing English  proficiency  standards  for  pro- 
fessors and  Als;  upgrading  faculty 
salaries  and  compensations;  an  increase 


in  faculty  on  campus;  a  decrease  in  class 
size,  and  improvement  in  faculty  evalua- 
tions. 

One  of  Clarke's  goals  for  lUSA  is  in- 
creased cooperation  with  other  university 
groups.  He  said  that  voter  registration 
drives  may  be  conducted  jointly  by  lUSA 
and  the  Residence  Halls  Association. 
lUSA  also  plans  to  work  with  the  Indiana 
Memorial  Union  Board  to  revamp  the 
book  co-op. 

Clarke  said  that  lUSA  plans  to  re- 
establish an  Environmental  Concerns  Of- 
fice, which  will  handle  state  and  national 
issues.  But  the  program  will  start  at  the 
university  level,  concerning  itself  with 
"power  plant  issues,  litter  and  traffic 
problems,"  among  other  things,  Clarke 
said. 

With  all  these  new  plans,  Clarke  said 
that  lUSA's  "No.  1  priority  is  to  re- 
establish the  voluntary  check-off  system 
at  registration." 

Clarke  added  that  he  hopes  lUSA  will 
"be  a  little  more  responsible  to  the  stu- 
dents' wants  and  needs." 


IMU  cafeteria  gets  new  look 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


It  was  lunchtime  and  you  were  too 
busy  to  go  home  to  eat.  Rather  than  sit 
through  your  next  class  with  a  growling 
stomach,  you  headed  over  to  the  Indiana 
Memorial  Union's  Cafeteria.  Something 
had  changed;  the  place  looked  different. 

That  something  was  the  cafeteria's 
$457,000  remodeling  job.  The  grand 
opening   of  the   newly-decorated    room 


took  place  in  April,  four  months  after 
construction  work  began. 

The  renovation  not  only  improved  the 
looks  of  the  cafeteria,  but  food  service 
was  made  more  efficient.  Rather  than 
stand  in  a  jumbled  mess  vaguely  resembl- 
ing a  line,  customers  now  move  quickly 
post  counters  laden  with  creamy  pies, 
crisp  salads  and  steaming  entrees. 

In  addition,  the  cafeteria's  dining  area 
received  a  restyling  job.  Wooden  and  up- 
holstered booths  now  provide  customers 
with  comfortable  privacy  to  enjoy  their 
meals. 
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Shawn  Spence 

(ABOVE)  Besides  sporting  a  new,  nnodern  facade, 
the  cafeteria  offers  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 
(LEFT)  Peepholes  in  the  window  allowed  students  to 
keep  track  of  the  progress  being  made  on  the  reno- 
vations. 
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Founders'  Day  honors  students 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


It's  a  Wednesday  in  mid-April.  Girls 
with  dresses  and  guys  in  three-piece  suits 
stroll  through  campus  with  their  parents. 
Morning  classes  are  canceled  —  it  must 
be  Founders'  Day  again. 

The  purpose  of  Founders'  Day  is  "to 
pay  tribute  to  those  students  who  have 
probably  come  closest  to  realizing  the 
academic  ideals  of  the  university's  foun- 
ders," said  Charles  Coffey,  lU's  Director 
of  Special  Events. 

The  main  activity  of  the  day  is  a  pro- 
gram in  the  lU  Auditorium  for  honor  stu- 
dents. This  year.  Founders'  Day  fell  on 
April  19.  Students,  parents  and  campus 
visitors  took  part  in  other  traditional 
Founders'  Day  activities. 

President  John  Ryan  led  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  late  lU  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Wylie.  Tours  of  Wylie's 
home  were  also  conducted,  with  Chan- 
cellor Herman  B  Wells  offering  interest- 
ing facts  about  early  university  days. 

(RIGHT)  On  Founders'  Day,  lU  President  John  Ryan 
congratulates  a  student  for  her  academic  achieve- 
ments. 


photos/Shawn  Spence 


(ABOVE)  Many  students,  parents  and  visitors  at- 
tend the  traditionol  Founders'  Day  activities. 


Changing  societal  roles 
topic  of  Mead's  lecture 


by  Nanci  Hellmich 


"The  main  difference  between  men 
and  women  is  that  women  hove  babies 
and  men  don't.  Men  still  don't  carry 
babies,  but  I  expect  they'll  try,"  said 
Margaret  Mead  with  a  smile. 

The  gray-haired  anthropologist  and 
award-winning  lecturer  was  greeted  with 
a  standing  ovation  when  she  walked  to 
the  center  stage  of  the  Auditorium  on 
Wednesday  night,  April  19.  Mead  spoke 
to  a  receptive  audience  for  nearly  two 
hours  on  the  changing  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  America. 

Mead  said  that  besides  the  physiolog- 
ical differences  between  men  and  wom- 
en, most  of  the  other  differences  are  a 
result  of  their  childhood  experiences. 
From  early  childhood,  boys  and  girls  are 
conditioned  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  she 
said. 

"What  we  call  masculinity  and  femi- 
ninity is  only  one  potentiality  of  the 
human  race,"  she  said. 

By  grouping  people  into  occupational 
roles  on  the  basis  of  their  sex,  50  percent 
of  the  human  potential  is  being  thrown 
away.  Mead  said. 

"We've  been  wasted.  Women  have 
wasted  capacities,  and  men  have  wasted 
capacities,"  she  said,  and  the  audience 
applauded. 

Mead  said  that  traditionally,  occupa- 
tional choices  have  been  divided  by  sex. 
"In  general,  whatever  men  do  is 
achievement,  and  whatever  women  do  is 
lesser  achievement." 

According  to  Mead,  women  have  been 
expected  to  stay  at  home  since  cooking 
was  invented.  "The  minute  that  fire  and 
cooking  were  invented,  the  family  was 
localized,  and  women  stayed  at  home." 

The  division  of  labor  on  the  basis  of  sex 
has  been  present  in  all  societies  through- 
out history,  she  said.  "There  has  never 
been  a  culture  where  women  are  domin- 
ant." 

Mead  stressed  that  occupational 
choices  must  be  disassociated  from  sex 
roles.  According  to  Mead,  the  change  in 
sex  roles  will  affect  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  institutions  —  the  family.  "The 
image  of  the  family  is  terribly  strong  and 
must  be  kept  intact." 

She  concluded  her  lecture  by  answer- 
ing questions  from  the  audience.  Her  lec- 
ture was  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Me- 
morial Union  Board  in  conjunction  with 
the  Horizons  of  Knowledge. 


Little  500: 

Race  highlights 
action-filled  month 


by  Betty  Hall 


Just  as  Indianapolis  is  known  for  the 
Indy  500,  Indiana  University  is  known  for 
its  Little  500  —  or  as  it  is  affectionately     ' 
called,  "The  World's  Greatest  College 
Weekend." 

This  year's  action-packed  month  of  ac- 
tivities began  with  a  variety  show,  featur- 
ing well-known  singer  Lou  Rawls.  For  the 
athletically  inclined,  there  was  the  Golf 
Jamboree,  the  Tennis  Tournament,  and  a 
new  addition  this  yea  r,  the  Little  500  Run. 

"City  Rhythm"  served  as  the  theme  of 
the  1978  style  show.  With  featured  musi-     '■^■ 
col   accompaniment,   models   showed 
clothes  ranging  from  swim  suits  to  formal 
wear. 

Regatta  '78  took  place  under  partly 
cloudy,  partly  sunny  skies;  but  it  was  still 
a  successful  event.  Everyone  seemed  to 
be  in  the  spirit  of  "Monroe  Your  Boot," 
as  Alpha  Phi  and  Sigma  Pi  captured  first 
place  honors. 

For  the  participants  of  the  Mini  500,  it 
was  an  "out  of  this  world  experience." 
Excitement  filled  the  air  as  the  opening 
ceremonies  began  with  the  theme  of 
"Star  Trikes."  The  Delta  Zeta  trikers 
grabbed  first  place  with  a  :43.82  clock- 
ing. 

But,  in  the  end,  there  was  no  substitute 
for  the  ultimate  event.  Even  the  large 
number  of  yellow  lights  did  not  dim  the 
glory  of  the  checkered  flag  for  the  Phi 
Kappa  Psis,  as  they  came  from  behind  to 
take  the  1978  "Spokes  Spectacular"  title. 

Sponsored  by  the  Indiana  University 
Student  Foundation  (lUSF),  the  Little  500 
has  raised  a  total  of  $375,000  for  schol- 
arships. lUSF  awards  these  to  students 
who  ore  working  their  way  through  col- 
lege —  thereby  helping  those  who  help 
themselves. 


Qualifications: 

After  hard  work, 

dreams  can  begin 

or  suddenly  end 


(CENTER)  This  spectator  is  shocked  end  disap- 
pointed at  seeing  her  favorite  team  take  o  spill  dur- 
ing Little  500  Qualifications, 

(ABOVE)  Magee  1  team  members  desperately  at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  their  bike  during  an  ex- 
change at  Little  500  Qualifications. 
(RIGHT)   Their  efforts,    however,   weren't  quite 
enough,  as  both  team  members  lost  their  balance. 


photos/Don  Toon 
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(LEFT)  Willkie  North  5  trikers  Morybeth  Fallon,  Lisa 
Creed  and  Reyne  Rus  await  their  times  during  the 
Mini  500  Qualifications. 

(BELOW)  Qualifying  first  in  their  heat  Delgado  1 
speeds  to  the  finish  line  with  Robb  3  and  Willkie 
North  4  straining  to  overtake  the  lead. 


Kothy  Ander! 


by  Kathy  Furore 


Taking  pole. 

It's  the  one  dream  that  keeps  every 
biker,  triker,  paddler  and  cancer  going 
through  seemingly  endless  days,  weeks 
and  months  of  exercises,  diets  and  prac- 
tice runs.  It's  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
all  the  bumps,  bruises,  scrapes  and  sore 
muscles  seem  worthwhile.  And,  at  the 
1978  bike,  trike,  paddleboot  and  canoe 
qualifications,  it  was  a  dream  come  true 
for  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  Delta  Zeta, 
Dodds  House  and  Delta  Gamma. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  windy  Sunday  after- 


noon (remember  those  darn  Saturday 
classes?),  when  the  Tekes  surprised  the 
sparse  crowd  at  Tenth  Street  Stadium 
and  clocked  in  with  a  2:23.5  time.  Their 
first  and  only  qualifying  attempt  of  the 
day  was  good  enough  to  secure  them 
pole  position,  just  ahead  of  Sigma  Chi 
and  1977  pole  sitter  Delta  Chi. 

Trike  qualifications,  too,  had  its  share 
of  surprises.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
two  male  riders  took  to  the  Assembly 
Hall  track  as  members  of  the  coed  team 
Half  and  Half.  But  it  was  the  Delta  Zeta 
trikers  who  stole  the  show  and  captured 
the  Mini  500  pole  with  a  qualifying  time 
of  44. 1  seconds. 

The  beach  —  or  lack  of  it  —  was  the 


Terry  Diskey 

biggest  surprise  of  the  day  during  the  Re- 
gatta qua  Is  at  Lake  Monroe.  The  high 
water,  however,  didn't  stop  students 
from  enjoying  the  sunny  Sunday  weather; 
and  it  didn't  stop  Dodds  House  from 
qualifying  first  in  the  paddleboot  race,  or 
Delta  Gamma  from  taking  the  pole  in  the 
canoe  competition. 

With  quals  over  and  pole  positions  es- 
tablished, the  days  of  exercises,  diets  and 
practice  runs  resumed.  For  the  tenta- 
tively No.  1  teams,  as  well  as  for  those 
below  them,  another  dream  became  the 
goal:  victory  in  the  upcoming  Regatta, 
Mini  and  Little  500. 
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Blues  to  backfield: 

Little  500  events 

offer  wide  variety 

by  Marianne  Gleissner 


From  blues  to  boogie  to  backfields,  the 
"World's  Greatest  College  Weekend"  ac- 
tually lasted  for  two  weeks  and  offered 
more  than  the  Little  500  bike  race. 

The  Little  500  Variety  Show  kicked  off 
this  year's  celebration  with  singer  Lou 
Rawls'  performance  in  the  Auditorium  on 
April  12.  Inviting  the  audience  to  "sit 
back  and  relax  and  let  us  take  you  on  a 
musical  journey,"  Rawls  sang  hits  like 
"You'll  Never  Find  Another  Love  Like 
Mine,"  in  his  familiar  gravelly  voice. 
After  entertaining  the  crowd  for  an  hour, 
Rawls  closed  the  show,  saying,  "It's  been 
a  ball,  y'all.  You  take  care  and  we'll  see 
you  later." 

Another  show  that  many  students  did 


see  later  was  the  10th  annual  Little  500 
Style  Show  on  April  17-18.  With  the 
theme  "City  Rhythm,"  models,  a  five- 
piece  jazz  band  and  a  group  of  singers 
and  dancers  entertained  audiences  at  the 
Showalter  House.  With  accompaniment 
from  the  singers  and  band,  models 
danced  across  the  stage,  displaying  cur- 
rent fashions. 

Though  they  weren't  modeling  clothes, 
lU's  Hoosier  football  team  did  some 
dancing  of  its  own  in  the  traditional  in- 
trasquad  Cream  and  Crimson  game  on 
Sunday,  April  23.  Rainy  weather  resulted 
in  slippery  Astroturf,  and  players  lost 
their  footing  occasionally.  The  Cream  de- 
feated the  favored  Crimson  team,  7-0. 


photos/Don  Toon 


(ABOVE)  Jerry  Bowers  (29)  blocl<s  as  Lonnie 
Johnson  (43)  prepares  to  throw  the  halfback  option 
pass  which  set  up  the  7-0  Cream  victory. 
(RIGHT)  Tootsie  Davids  models  a  skirt  and  jacket 
during  the  Little  500  Style  Show  at  Showalter 
House. 
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(ABOVE)  Blues  singer  Lou  Rawls  headlined  the 
1978  Little  500  Variety  Show. 

(CENTER)  Linebacker  Joe  Norman  relaxes  on  the 
sidelines  as  he  exchanges  strategies  with  a  young 
Hoosier  fon. 
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Participation: 

Run,  golf,  tennis 
part  of  Little  500 


ns 


(TOP)  Ready,  set,  go'  Participants  in  the  first  Little 
500  Run  begin  the  2-mile  event.  The  Run  was  insti- 
tuted with  the  hope  of  increasing  participation  in 
Little  500  activities. 

(RIGHT)  Little  500  Tennis  Tournament  committee 
member  Ron  Remak  lunges  for  a  ball. 


by  Marianne  Gleissner 


The  Little  500  bike  race  and  Mini  trike 
race  weren't  the  only  sports  events  of- 
fered during  the  month  of  April.  lU  stu- 
dents and  faculty  pulled  out  running 
shoes,  tennis  rackets  and  golf  clubs  to 
take  part  in  other  Little  500  activities. 

The  first  Little  500  Run,  offering  2-mile 
and  5-mile  races,  took  place  on  April  14. 
The  marathon  race  was  created  to  get 
more  people  involved  in  Little  500.  Nes- 
tor Moreno,  an  lU  freshman  track  and 


lU  Foundation 

cross  country  runner,  won  both  races  this 
year. 

For  those  who  wanted  a  different  type 
of  running,  the  Little  500  Tennis  Tour- 
nament provided  the  perfect  answer. 
Over  220  persons  entered  this  year's 
competition.  Like  the  Little  500  Run,  the 
Tennis  Tournament's  main  goal  was 
maximum  participation  from  students, 
faculty  and  alumni. 

The  third  sports  event  slowed  the  run 
to  0  walk,  as  golfing  enthusiasts  took  to 
the  links  on  two  April  weekends.  On  April 
15,  students  met  with  faculty  members  in 


(BELOW)  Nester  Moreno  proved  that  practice 
makes  perfect  by  winning  both  the  2-mile  and 
5-mile  events  in  the  first  Little  500  Run, 
(CENTER)  As  partner  Greg  Strang  looks  on,  lU 
Foundation  Vice-President  Jerry  Tardy  sinks  a  putt 
during  the  Little  500  Student/Faculty  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, 


a  setting  other  than  a  classroom,  when 
the  second  Student/Faculty  Golf  Tour- 
nament took  place  at  the  lU  golf  course. 
The  following  weekend,  friends  of  lU 
gathered  for  the  Golf  Jamboree. 

The  lU  Foundation  offered  activities  to 
get  a  maximum  number  of  participants 
involved  in  Little  500  events.  For  those 
who  didn't  take  part  in  the  bike  or  trike 
races,  the  Little  500  Run,  Tennis  Tour- 
nament and  golf  outings  provided  excel- 
lent chances  for  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, alumni  and  friends  to  get  out  and 
have  some  fun. 
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Sigma  Pi,  Alpha  Phi  paddle  a  win 


„^-: 


Mp-^:, 


(ABOVE)  Alpha  Phi  canoers  splash  from  their  boat  § 

in  excitement  after  taking  first  place  in  the  canoe  i- 

race,  o 

(RIGHT)   Swect-shirted   spectators   root  for  their  '^ 
teams  at  the  Little  500  Regatta, 


V    .      •     <.*, 
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by  Kathy  Furore 


It's  a  good  thing  poddleboats  and 
canoes  don't  need  a  nice  dry  track  to 
race  on.  If  they  did,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  a  race  on  a  cold,  rainy  April  Sunday 
—  and  Sigma  Pi  and  Alpha  Phi  would  not 
have  experienced  the  thrill  of  capturing 
Regatta  paddleboat  and  canoe  victories. 

Regatta  '78  was,  weatherwise,  a  disas- 
ter. A  cold,  cloudy  morning  turned  into 
an  even  colder  and  rainier  afternoon  by 
the  time  the  teams  were  ready  for  the 
final  heat.  Disappointed  spectators,  bun- 
dled up  in  blankets,  disappeared  one- 
by-one  as  the  day  progressed,    leaving 


only  a  handful  of  fans  to  cheer  on  the 
three  fastest  paddleboat  and  canoe 
teams. 

But  for  Sigma  Pi  and  Alpha  Phi,  the  day 
proved  far  from  disastrous.  Entering  the 
race  in  42nd  position,  Sigma  Pi  paddled 
to  victory  with  a  1 :02.73  clocking,  defeat- 
ing Phi  Gamma  Delta  and  Teter 
Thompson  I.  Pole  sitter  Dodds  House  did 
not  advance  past  the  quarter  finals. 

Canoe  champions  Alpha  Phi,  who 
came  to  the  race  in  a  strong  No.  3  posi- 
tion, won  the  race  with  a  time  of  20.4. 
Finishing  a  close  second  was  Jenkinson  1, 
followed  by  Harding  House,  the  1977 
Regatta  champs.  The  Delta  Gammas, 
who  had  held  pole  position,  were  de- 
feated in  their  second  heat  of  the  day. 


(CENTER)  Gliding  in  on  their  glory,  a  Sigma  Pi 
member  flaunts  the  team's  first  place  win. 
(TOP)  Exhilarated  by  their  win  in  the  canoe  race, 
two  Alpha  Phis  congratulate  each  other  with  hugs 
and  tearful  smiles. 

(ABOVE)  A  paddleboat  team  displays  great  con- 
centration in  exchanging  the  baton  during  the  1978 
Regatta  at  Fairfax  Beach, 


photos/Shawn  Spence 


'Star  trikers' 

DZ  team  takes 
Mini  500  honors 


Shawn  Spence 
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(TOP)  Willkie  North  3  triker  Terri  Leslie  grabs  the 
tricycle  from  teammate  Roxanne  Merkel. 
(ABOVE)  "Star  Trikes"  was  the  theme  of  the  24th 
annual  Mini  500  which  took  place  in  Assembly  Hall. 
(RIGHT)  Sophomore  Gigi  Larmour,  a  member  of 
the  Chi  Omega  team,  applies  great  concentration 
as  she  rounds  the  corner  of  the  track. 
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by  Marianne  Gleissner 


"Star  Trikers  beam  aboard." 

Amid  the  fluorescent  glow  and  sparkle 
of  lU  Student  Foundation  members' 
cosmic  costumes,  63  teams  entered  the 
outer  limits  of  Assembly  Hall  for  "Star 
Trikes,"  the  24th  annual  Mini  500  tricy- 
cle race. 

With  a  science  fiction  theme,  the  race 
offered  some  tough,  out-of-this-world 
competition.  Pole  sitter  Delta  Zeta  zipped 
through  its  heats  successfully  to  capture 
the  title  and  the  traditional  bouquets  of 
red  roses. 

Frontrunner  moved  back  slightly,  as 
that  team  placed  second,  ahead  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  the  third-place 
finisher. 

The  Mini  500  had  something  new  this 
year  as  the  coed  team  Half  and  Half 
qualified  for  the  race.  But  the  two-man- 
two-woman  team  had  only  half  a  chance 
as  Delta  Zeta  knocked  it  out  in  the  first 
heat. 

As  "Star  Wars"  characters  Darth 
Voder  and  Chewbacca  paraded  around 
the  tracks,  spectators  headed  back  into 
their  own  "twilight  zones." 


(ABOVE)  Members  of  the  winning  Delta  Zeta  feom 
are  (front)  Parn  Clarke,  Jeanne  Srnith,  (back)  Robin 
Smith  and  Karen  McBride. 
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Phi  Kappa  Psi  wins  Little  500 


(TOP)  Pi  Kappa  Phi  coach  Jim  Pnarnik  urges  his 
team  toward  the  finish  line.  The  Pi  Phis  placed  third 
among  a  field  of  33  contenders- 
(ABOVE)  More  than  20,000  people  crowded  into 
the  Tenth  Street  Stadium  to  witness  the  28th  annual 
Little  500  race. 

(RIGHT)  Kevin  King,  Phi  Gamma  Delta  team 
member,  discusses  the  race  with  other  Fiji  mem- 
bers. 


by  Katherine  Hobble, 
Mike  Siroky 


The  camera  awarded  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
fraternity  first  place  in  the  1978  Little 
500  after  four  bikes  and  their  riders  had 
simultaneously  raced  across  the  finish 
line.  Even  though  the  timers  had  clocked 
all  four  teams  at  2: 12. 12,  the  photo-finish 
categorized  the  teams  by  hairsplitting 
fractions  of  seconds  with  Sigma  Nu  fra- 
ternity taking  second  place  honors.  Pi 
Kappa  Phi  and  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi  followed 


in  third  and  fourth  places,  respectively. 

The  Phi  Psis,  winners  of  six  previous 
Little  500  races,  had  not  won  a  race  in  10 
years. 

A  crowd  of  20,000  spectators 
gathered  in  the  Tenth  Street  Stadium  to 
sit  on  splinter-ridden  bleachers  and  broil 
in  the  warm  April  sun  to  be  there  when 
the  winners  crossed  the  finish  line. 

Before  the  race,  there  were  no  clear 
cut  favorites.  The  important  factor  in  the 
race  was  staying  in  the  pack  and  out  of 
the  wrecks. 

Eleven  wrecks  forced  race  officials  to 
display  the  yellow  flags  and  lights,  slow- 


TOP)  Tim  Cummings  coasts  into  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  pit  for  an 
exchange  with  fellow  team  member  Stuart  Kelly. 
(ABOVE)  Even  though  the  Phi  Psis  have  crossed  the  finish  line, 
the  race  continues  for  Sigma  Nu,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Alpha  Epsilon 
Pi,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  Dodds  House  riders.  These  teams 
managed  to  escape  the  wreck  at  the  end  of  the  race  which 
destroyed  many  teams'  hopes  of  finishing  in  one  of  the  top  1 0 
pots. 


i 
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(RIGHT)  An  elated  Paul  Berg  receives  a  con- 
gratulatory hug  from  fellow  Phi  Psi  member  Brian 
Hudson. 

(BELOW)  Steering  Committee  members  Jeff  Ar- 
buckle,  Ronno  Pohlman  and  Ed  Leer  stand  with  lU 
President  John  Ryan  during  the  singing  of  the  na- 
tional anthem, 

(BOTTOM)  Throwing  people  into  the  victory  pool 
after  the  race  has  become  a  Little  500  tradition 
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ing  the  total  elapsed  time  of  the  1978 
winners  to  the  same  time  as  last  year's 
last  place  team. 

Having  won  four  of  the  last  five  races, 
Delta  Chi,  the  defending  champions,  had 
hoped  to  make  winning  the  Little  500  a 
tradition.  They  might  have  too,  except  for 
one  thing.  A  team  member  went  down  on 
lap  165,  and  the  Delta  Chis  never  re- 
gained the  lead. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  surprised  everyone 
as  an  unlikely  pole  sitter.  The  team  man- 
aged to  lead  the  pack  for  80  laps  before 
falling  behind  on  an  exchange.  The  lead 
see-sawed  between  several  teams,  but 
the  final  winners.  Phi  Koppa  Psi,  kept 
pace  throughout  the  entire  race. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  sophomore  Doug 
Moody,  the  anchor  leg  of  the  race,  out- 
sprinted  Sigma   Nu's  Dave  Schapker  at 


the  end  to  take  the  lead. 

"No  one  really  had  the  ability  to  lap 
the  pack  in  this  one.  The  potential  just 
wasn't  there  for  that  kind  of  race," 
Moody  said.  Riding  with  Moody  for  Phi 
Kappa  Psi,  were  Stuart  Kelly,  Paul  Berg 
and  Tom  Cummings. 

While  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  a 
Row  1  position  could  have  foreshadowed 
a  favorite  among  pre-race  predictors.  Phi 
Psi  coach  Scott  Gilbreath  didn't  buy  the 
line  before,  or  after,  the  race. 

"I  really  thought  we  were  the  strongest 
team  on  the  track,  and  that's  what  I  told 
my  riders,"  he  said.  "We  avoided  all  the 
wrecks.  Everything  went  smooth  on  the 
exchanges,  and  everything  else  went  as 
planned.  It  couldn't  have  gone  smoother. 

"We  laid  back,  played  it  safe.  It  worked 
this  time,"  Gilbreath  said. 


LEFT)  The  race  is  over,  the  crowd  has  dispersed, 
and  Phi  Psi  biker  Paul  Berg  carries  home  his  team's 
reward  for  winning  the  1978  Little  500. 
(ABOVE)  High  obove  the  oval  track,  a  lap  counter 
keeps  track  of  his  team's  progress. 
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Phi  Gamma  Delta  rider  Kevin  King  leads  the  pack 
as  the  riders  behind  him  wait  for  a  chance  to  slip  by 
and  take  the  lead. 
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Second  Semester  FINALly  ends 


oe  Iskorupa 


by  Laura  Manske 


Thanks  to  the  coal  strike,  three-fourths 
of  March  disappeared  this  year  at  lU  and 
every  weekday  had  a  chance  to  play  Sat- 
urday. Even  worse,  students  found  them- 
selves taking  those  awful,  gee-my- 
whole-grode-depends-on-this-finol-exam 
during  the  days  when  they  planned  to  be 
traveling,  pounding  the  pavement  for  a 
job  or  taking  a  breather  before  starting 
summer  schooL 

Due  to  id's  extended  three-week 
spring  recess,  many  activities  hod  to  be 
shuffled  around.  Final  exam  week  was  no 
exception.  Classes  were  originally  plan- 
ned to  end  on  April  28  with  the  last  de- 
partmental exams  scheduled  for  May  2. 
But  both  finals  and  deportmentols  were 
pushed  into  the  week  of  May  1,  the  last 
day  being  May  3. 

Needless  to  remind  students,  this 
created  problems  in  work  load.  For 
dormitory  residents,  who  had  to  be 
moved  out  of  their  rooms  by  10  a.m.  on 
May  4,  packing  time  was  scarce. 

There  hardly  seemed  to  be  any  time  to 
celebrate  the  end  of  a  long,  confusing 
semester  for  most  students,  as  they 
rushed  from  finals  to  cardboard  boxes  to 
cars.  And  most  students  agreed,  they 
were  glad  it  was  finally  over. 

(LEFT)  While  students  puzzle  over  an  "Introduction 
to  Philosophy"  final,  Al  Steve  Dow  tries  to  finish  a 
paper  of  his  own, 

(BELOW)  The  extended  spring  break  made  finals 
week  rougher  than  usual  for  many  students. 
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Cash  for  Books: 

Getting  your 
money's  worth? 
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(TOP)  T.I.S.  made  it  easier  for  students  to  sell  their 
books  by  placing  a  trailer  near  the  Crosstown 
Shopping  Center  on  Tenth  Street. 
(RIGHT)  The  semester's  end  brought  long  lines  and 
high  stacks  of  books  as  students  tried  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  now-useless  books. 


(TOP)  In  spite  of  the  long  lines,  "Cosh  for  Books"  brought 
many  students  to  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  Bookstore. 
(ABOVE)  Senior  Kathy  Monnes  waits  patiently  as  her  books 
are  checked  for  their  trade  in  value,  or  lack  of  it. 
(LEFT)  lU  students  received  crisp,  new  dollar  bills  in  exchange 
for  used  textbooks. 
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The  big  day  arrives  at  last 


by  Eileen  Widmer 


Commencement  '78.  For  the  approxi- 
mately 2,300  students  who  attended  the 
ceremonies  this  year,  probably  all  had 
thought  at  one  time  or  another  that  they 
would  never  make  it.  But  sure  enough, 
they  did. 

So  May  7,  1978,  became  their  day.  A 
day  for  parents  to  smile  and  beam  pro- 
udly. A  day  for  picture  taking,  long 
speeches  and  contemplation.  For  some,  it 
was  a  day  that  had  arrived  too  soon;  for 
others,  not  soon  enough. 

It  was  a  day  marked  by  controversy. 
Approximately  25  people  were  on  hand 
to  protest  the  university's  awarding  of  an 
honorary  law  degree  to  Dr.  Hastings 
Banda,  president  of  the  African  country 
of  Malawi.  The  group  was  protesting  the 
award  because  of  what  they  claimed 
were  violations  of  Molawian  citizens' 
human  rights.  Members  of  the  protest 
group  asked  those  entering  Assembly 
Hall  for  commencement  ceremonies  to 
leave  the  exercises  or  turn  their  backs 
when  Banda  received  the  award.  Despite 
these  suggestions,  few  persons  left  the 
ceremonies,  although  a  few  boos  and 
hisses  could  be  heard  through  the 
applause  when  Banda  received  his  de- 
gree. 

It  was  also  a  day  for  speeches  and  re- 
minders. Both  Gov.  Otis  Bowen  and  lU 
President  John  Ryan  reminded  the  1978 
graduates  that  their  education  was  far 
from  complete. 

Bowen  told  the  class  members  that 
their  education  would  continue  after 
graduation  with  community  and  personal 
involvement.  Ryan  told  the  graduates 
that  they  would  go  their  separate  ways 
but  would  always  bear  the  mark  of  lU. 
Reminding  them  that  they  were  going  out 
into  the  "real  world,"  Ryan  told  the 
graduates  that  they  must  be  prepared  to 
provide  leadership  and  service. 

"Leaders  acquire  heavy  responsibility 
and  society  doesn't  always  distribute  re- 
sponsibility evenly  or  equally,"  he  said.  "I 
charge  you  to  agree  to  accept  responsi- 
bility and  remember  lU." 

After  four  years,  who  could  forget? 
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(TOP)  This  sea  of  hats  comprises  most  of  the  2,300  graduates 
who  attended  the  1978  commencement  exercises. 
(ABOVE)  This  mother  is  more  concerned  with  her  daughter  s 
appearance  than  those  protesting  the  degree  to  be  conferred 
upon  Dr.  H.  Kamuzo  Banda. 


LEFT)    Spotting    someone    in    the   crowd,    one 
graduating  senior  waves  gleefully- 
(TOP)  A  proud  parent  focuses  in  on  his  graduate  as 
the  long  line  of  seniors  parade  into  Assembly  Hall 
to  be  seated. 

(ABOVE)  Dr.  Hastings  Banda  stands  to  accept  his 
honorary  low  degree. 
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Hoosiers  win  everywhere  in  1978 


Terry  Diskey 


(TOP)  Doc  Counsilman's  swimmers  hod  an  unde- 
feated season  in  1978,  once  again  capturing  first 
place  in  the  Big  Ten. 

(ABOVE)  For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  the  lU  foot- 
ball team  retained  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  traveling  football  trophies. 
(RIGHT)  Sophomore  Robert  Cannon  led  the  late 
season  charge  of  the  lU  track  team,  capturing  the 
Big  Ten  title  in  the  triple  jump  and  coming  in  third  in 
the  NCAA  meet. 
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Diane  Dudeck 


It  was  an  interesting  and  unusual  year 
for  lU  sports. 

The  two  major  sports  —  so  designated 
because  they  support  the  20  other  varsity 
sports  with  their  attendance  revenue  — 
had  a  football  team  which  won  when  it 
was  supposed  to  and  a  basketball  team 
which  won  when  it  wasn't  supposed  to. 
Both  were  radical  departures  from  past 
seasons. 

For  years,  the  lU  football  team  always 
I  seemed  to  be  at  the  edge  of  victory,  game 
after  gome,  loss  after  loss.  But  that 
changed  in  1978.  The  Hoosiers  were  just 
an  extra  point  away  (in  the  Michigan 
State  game)  from  third  place  in  the  con- 
ference. The  1978  football  team  was 
characterized  by  high-powered  offense 
and  stingy  defense,  helping  to  produce  a 
marvelous  show  for  the  Memorial 
Stadium  fans. 

The  folks  in  Memorial  Stadium  re- 
sponded with  a  showing  of  their  own  as 
they  packed  the  place  for  the  season- 
ending  gome  with  Purdue;  only  the  sec- 
ond sellout  of  the  decade. 

The  men's  basketball  team  was  also  a 
surprise  in  1 978.  This  time,  they  departed 
from  the  usual  Bob  Knight  steamrolling 
style  and  adapted  to  a  more  exploding 
cigar,  surprise  attack. 

Counted  out  when  they  started  the  Big 
<  Ten  season  with  a  1-5  record,  the 
Hoosiers  reached  within  themselves  for  a 
nerve-tingling  season-ending  winning 
streak,  bringing  them  up  to  the  No.  2  spot 
In  the  conference  and   into  the   NCAA 


Scoft  Goldsmith 


(TOP)  Sophomore  Sue  Lilley  was  one  of  the  out- 

sfonding  young  Softball  players  on  the    1978   lU 

team. 

(ABOVE)  lU  Athletic  Director  Paul  Dietzel  displays 

his  enthusiasm  for  the  Big  Red  with  a  red  and  white 

lU  sweater. 


tourney. 

1978  was  also  the  year  that  the  wom- 
en's teams  continued  to  bound  upward  in 
their  assault  on  big  time  athletics. 

As  more  and  more  scholarshipped 
players  appeared  to  mature  into  full- 
fledged  major  college  athletes,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  era  of  men's  domi- 
nance in  sports  was  ending  and  equal 
footing  was  at  hand. 

This  was  especially  evident  as  the 
women  added  two  new  sports  to  the  ath- 
letic department  (outdoor  track  and 
cross  country),  drawing  the  number  of 
women's  sports  even  with  the  number  of 
men's  sports  offered. 

It  was  a  year  of  individual  perfor- 
mances OS  well.  John  Dudeck  and  Robert 
Cannon  in  track,  Julie  Hudson  in  Softball 
and  Pete  Murao  in  gymnastics  led  the 
Hoosier  parade  of  all-Big  Ten  athletes. 

Recreational  sports  continued  to  offer 
services  which  solved  the  needs  of  the 
average  participant,  the  amateur  athlete 
on  campus. 

Under  the  ever-watchful  command  of 
Rich  Mull,  the  department  fought  with 
the  variances  caused  by  the  coal  strike 
layoff  and  adapted  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

Yes,  it  was  on  interesting  year.  The 
winners  and  losers,  the  participants  and 
fans  are  all  pictured  on  the  following 
pages,  presenting  a  unique  view  of  the 
1977-78  Hoosier  sports  scene. 
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(RIGHT)  Aimee  Comparet  was  incomparoble  as  a 
member  of  the  lU  women's  gymnastics  teem  in 
1978,  winning  accloim  from  her  coach  and  fellow 
team  members, 

(FAR  RIGHT)  After  an  Assembly  Hall  victory,  lU 
basketball  coach  Bob  Knight  signs  autographs  for 
Hoosier  fans. 


(ABOVE)  In  1978,  lU  gymnast  Pete  Murao  became 
the  first  Hoosier  to  win  back-to-back  NCAA  indi- 
vidual floor  exercise  championships, 
(RIGHT)  Hoosier  bosketball  co-captains  Jim  Wis- 
man  and  Wayne  Radford,  both  seniors,  give  their 
farewell  speeches  at  the  Basketball  Awards  Ban- 
quet in  Assembly  Hall. 

(FAR  RIGHT)  Freshman  guard  Tommy  Baker  pas- 
ses the  ball  around  a  Villanova  defender  in  the  last 
game  of  the  Hoosiers'  1978  season 
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(ABOVE)  lU's  two  top  defenders,  Mike  Freitog  (left)  and 
George  Perry,  double-team  on  opposing  player  who  has  wan- 
dered too  close  to  the  lU  goal. 


Terry  Diskey 
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Scott  Goldsmith 


Football  team 
proves  winning 
a  new  tradition 

"We  have  a  philosophy  here 
that  this  is  more  than  a  team 
—  it's  a  family." 

—  lU  football  coach 
Lee  Corso 


There  were  times  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  1977  football  season  when  lU  coach 
Lee  Corso  would  tell  anyone  who  would 
listen:  "You  wait  until  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son when  we're  good  and  Purdue's  good, 
and  we  have  the  chance  to  win  the  Old 
Oaken  Bucket  again  for  the  first  consecu- 
tive time  in  30  years,  and  you  can't  find  a 
ticket  to  the  game.  Then,  you'll  wish 
you'd  bought  a  season  ticket." 

Then  he  would  quickly  flash  his  infecti- 
ous, made-for-television  smile  and  odd, 
"Don't  say  I  didn't  tell  you." 

Ahhh,  the  master  salesman  was  at  it 
again  —  trying  to  peddle  to  the  populace 
those  always-abundant  season  football 
tickets.  People  smiled  and  clapped  ap- 
preciatively while  nudging  each  other  to 
whisper,  "Yeah,  sure  Lee,  and  we'll  hove 
a  blizzard  next  January  that'll  shut  down 
the  state."  A  few  would  reach  into  their 
wallets,  but  the  majority  steered  clear. 
Non-believers  abounded. 

But  Corso  did  have  justification  for  his 
optimism  and  sales  outlook.  He  hod  39 
lettermen  back,  including  eight  offensive 
starters,  from  a  team  that  was  5-6  over- 
all and  tied  for  third  (4-4)  in  the  Big  Ten 
in  1976.  Corso  had  already  judged  his 
Hoosiers  as  "looking  better  and  faster, 
both  offensively  and  defensively,  than 
ever  before." 

lU    had    half   its   offensive   starting 
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(FAR  LEFT)  Defensive  end  Carl  Smith  ponders  his 
future  after  being  injured  in  the  opening  minutes  of 
the  first  game  of  the  1977  season. 
(LEFT)  Senior  halfback  Rick  Enis  "gave  up  a 
1 , 000-yard  season  to  beat  Purdue,"  according  to  lU 
coach  Lee  Corso.  Enis  finished  with  986  yards,  most 
of  them  gained  after  breaking  tackles,  as  he  does 
here  against  Illinois. 


iFootball: 


backfield  returning  in  1977.  Junior  quar- 
terback Scott  Arnett,  senior  flanker  Keith 
Calvin,  senior  fullback  Ric  Enis  and 
sophomore  tailback  Mike  Harkrader  all 
had  experience  working  as  a  unit. 

Juniors  Derrick  Burnett  at  tailback  and 
Tony  D'Orazio  at  fullback  were  avialable 
as  more-than-capable  substitutes. 

Defensively,  senior  ends  Carl  Smith 
and  Greg  Mcintosh  gave  Corso  strength 
at  the  front  corners.  They  were  joined  by 
junior  linebacker  Joe  Norman,  corner- 
bocks  Willie  Wilson  and  Dave  Abrams 
and  safeties  Dale  Keneipp  and  Tim 
McVay  as  the  returning  starters.  And  to 
boot  (no  pun  intended),  the  kicking  game 
was  strong  with  seniors  Dan  Zarlingo  as 
the  punter  and  place-kicker  David  Freud. 
As  for  as  experience  went,  the  outlook 
was  good  indeed. 

But,  before  the  first  game,  Harkrader, 
the  only  freshman  in  the  Big  Ten  to  ever 
gain  over  1,000  yards  (and  only  the  third 
in  the  NCAA),  suffered  a  knee  injury  dur- 
ing a  scrimmage.  He  waited  until  after 
the  season  opener  with  Wisconsin  to 
have  surgery  and  was  immediately  out 
for  the  season.  Joining  him  in  the  hospital 
for  injuries  after  the  Wisconsin  game 
were  Mcintosh  (bock)  and  Smith  (knee). 
Both  were  also  lost  for  the  season  and, 
like  Harkrader,  eventually  decided  to 
redshirt  (sit  out)  the  year  to  save  a  sea- 
son's worth  of  eligibility. 

The  injuries  weren't  the  only  painful 
memories  of  the  season's  first  gome.  The 
visiting  Badgers  rolled  up  a  30- 14  victory, 
and  the  faithful  in  the  stands  rolled  up 
their  programs  to  tell  Corso  just  what 
they  thought  of  his  preseason  predic- 
tions. 

"They  were  better  than  us,"  Corso 
explairied  afterwards.  "I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  speed,  deception,  power 
or  field  position,  but  they  were  for  better 
than  us  this  time.  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
admit  that.  We  just  didn't  play  well.  They 
whipped  us." 

Corso  wasn't  pleased  by  the  lU  of- 
fense, or  lack  thereof,  so  he  put  together 
a  new  plan  for  the  Hoosiers'  next  oppo- 
nent, Louisiana  State.  He  moved  Enis,  a 
two-year  starter  at  fullback,  to  tailback 
with  Burnett.  D'Orazio,  who  hod  topped 
all  rushers  in  the  intrasquod  Cream  and 
Crimson  game  with  1  14  yards,  went  to 
the  number  one  fullback  position. 

Against  the  invading  Tigers  (who  were 
playing  their  opener),  Corso's  changes 
looked  masterful.  The  Hoosiers  piled  up 
476  total  yards  in  defeating  LSU,  24-21. 
lU  also  set  what  would  be  a  precedent  for 
all  remaining  winning  games:  a  come- 
from-behind  victory. 

The  Hoosiers  hod  trailed,  21-10,  after 
three  quarters,  but  Arnett  engineered 
two  fourth-quarter  touchdown  drives  to 
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win  the  game.  The  first  was  capped  by  a 
19-yard  scoring  reception  by  sophomore 
tight  end  Dove  Harangody  (his  first  var- 
sity pass  reception),  and  the  second  cul- 
minated with  an  1  1-yard  Enis  run  up  the 
middle. 

"Enis  and  Burnett  were  really  smokin' 
out  there,"  Corso  said  later.  "When  one 
got  tired,  he'd  go  get  a  Coke,  and  the 
other'd  come  in  for  a  while.  I  just  told'em 
to  run  like  hell  until  they  got  tired  —  we 


knew  we  had  a  good  one  right  behind 
him." 

Norman,  who  played  with  a  broken 
thumb  he  received  in  the  opener,  fol- 
lowed his  18  tackle  showing  against  the 
Badgers  with  17  (11  solos)  against  LSU. 
"I  thought  Norman  was  outstanding," 
Corso  said.  "I  said  before  the  season  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best  linebackers  in  the 
conference." 

Everyone  else  seemed  to  agree  with 
Corso,  at  least  that  week,  as  Norman 
was  voted  United  Press  International's 
Midwest  Defensive  Player  of  the  Week. 

Thus  it  was  the  Hoosiers,  cast  as 
underdogs  against  LSU,  who  found 
themselves  in  the  unusual  role  as  favor- 
ites against  their  next  opponent,  Miami  of 
Ohio.  The  Mid-American  Conference 
team  had  a  reputation  for  good,  solid 
football  and  big  upsets. 

The  Redskins  lived  up  to  their  billing 
with  a  21  -20  victory,  a  loss  that  was  dou- 
bly hard  for  the  vanquished  Hoosiers  to 
accept.  The  winning  Miami  points  had 
come  with  just  13  seconds  left  in  the 
game.  Those  points  followed  a  possible 
Hoosier  comeback  victory  when  Arnett 
hit  Harangody  for  what  looked  like  the 
winning  touchdown  with  just  a  little  over 
two  minutes  to  go. 

"Give  Miami  credit,"  Corso  said. 
"They  came  out  with  their  backs  against 
the  wall.  We  scored,  and  they  did  it  right 
bock  to  top  us." 

The  lone  exception  might've  been  Bur- 
nett, who  earned  AP's  Back  of  the  Week 
honors  despite  the  loss.  He  had  209 
yards  in  29  carries  against  the  Redskins, 


including  an  89-yarder  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, a  Memorial  Stadium  record. 

Zarlingo  also  broke  a  Stadium  record 
—  his  own  —  with  on  80-yard  punt  that 
ended  up  on  the  )-yard  line. 

The  1-2  Hoosiers'  next  assignment  was 
on  the  road  against  Nebraska,  which 
made  lU  1-3  very  quickly  with  a  31-13 
victory. 

The  score  was  not  indicative  of  the 
game,  as  lU  trailed  only  17-13  with  just 
1  1   minutes  to  play. 

On  a  fourth-and-one  at  the  lU  1 2,  Neb- 
raska stopped  a  D'Orazio  plunge  which 
turned  over  possession  of  the  ball.  Four 
minutes  later,  the  'Huskers  scored  on  a 
touchdown  pass  and  were  on  their  way 
over  a  deflated  Hoosier  squad. 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  look  good," 
Corso  said  to  the  second-guessers  about 
his  fourth-down  gamble.  "I  came  to  win. 
They  stopped  us  on  a  great  ploy.  If  we'd 
have  got  that  first  down  .  .  .  Look  at  my 
players:  They  didn't  want  to  look  good, 
they  wanted  to  win. 

"They  don't  want  me  to  coach  any 
other  way." 

So  lU  lifted  its  head  and  charged  into  a 
winning  game  the  next  time  out,  back  at 
the  friendly  confines  of  Northwestern's 
home  field,  where  lU's  rabid  Chicago 
alumni  often  moke  it  seem  like  playing  at 
home. 

The  28-3  victory  was  all  the  sweeter 
because  it  came  over  John  Pont,  the  man 
Corso  replaced  at  lU. 

The  winless  Wildcats  took  a  quick  3-0 
lead,  but  after  that  it  was  lU  all  the  way. 

Abrams  got  the  winning  points  in  the 
second  quarter,  taking  a  gamble  on  a  rol- 
ling punt  everyone  else  was  staying  away 
from.  The  lU  cornerback  scooped  it  up 
on  a  bounce  and  carried  it  38  yards  for  a  i 
touchdown.  j 

Abrams  later  led  the  fired-up  defense 
with  two  interceptions  —  the  first  of  the 
year  by  a    Hoosier  —  and   was  sub- 
sequently named  UPl's  Midwest  Defen- j 
sive  Player  of  the  Week.  1 

Following  the  stellar  showing  against 
the  Wildcats,  the  lU  pass  defense  moved 
atop  the  Big  Ten  and  to 'third-best  in  the 
nation.  Next  came  the  Hoosier  Homecom- 
ing gome  against  Michigan  State  with  its 
highly-touted  quarterback  Ed  Smith,  the 
returning  and  current  Big  Ten  passer,  at 
the  controls.  i 

What     Smith     found     in     Memorial  I 
Stadium  was  a  Big  Ten  team  playing  atj 
home  and  going  for  the  kill.  Smith  was 
6-of-19  for  the  afternoon,  with  two  inter- 
ceptions (Abrams  and   Keneipp),  while; 
the  rest  of  his  offense  could  only  muster 
255  yards  and  14  first  downs. 

Conversely,  the  Hoosiers  went  for  30 
first  downs  and  piled  up  498  yards  in 
total   offense.   Convincing  win,   right? 
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Wrong.  It  ended  in  a  frustrating  13-13  tie. 

"Our  team  played  like  crazy,"  Corso 
said,  a  little  wild-eyed  himself.  "Did  you 
think  you  sow  a  Big  Ten  football  team  out 
there?  Huh.''  We  played  like  hell  and 
pushed  them  up  and  down  the  field.  We 
gave  everything.  We  tried  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  beat  Michigan  State.  We  were 
a  helluva  underdog,  and  everyone  picked 
us  to  lose.  I'm  very  proud  of  the  way  we 
played." 

The  key  statistic  against  the  Hoosiers 

—  and  the  on  ly  one  they  were  deficient  in 

—  was  fumbles.  Five  dropped  by  the 
Hoosiers  were  picked  up  by  the  Spartans. 
The  one  fumble  dropped  by  MSU  was  re- 
covered by  the  Spartans,  in  their  own  end 
zone. 

Arnett  stole  the  passing  spotlight  from 
Smith  that  day,  hitting  19-of-32  for  233 
yards.  His  number  one  target,  Calvin,  set 
an  lU  record  with  11  receptions  for  153 
yards. 

When  MSU  came  within  one  point  of 
the  Hoosiers  near  the  close  of  the  rain- 
soaked  game,  the  Spartans  chose  to  go 
for  the  tie  —  a  one  point  conversion  — 
instead  of  the  win  —  a  running  or  passing 
point-after-touchdown  attempt.  It  was  a 
move  which  visibly  upset  the  MSU  assis- 
tant coaches  and  East  Lansing  journalists 
who  later  blasted  MSU  coach  Daryl 
Rogers,  expecially  since  the  Spartans 
finished  just  a  game  back  of  a  three-way 
tie  for  first  place  in  the  Big  Ten. 

After  the  game,  Arnett  summed  up  the 
Hoosier  feeling:  "It's  like  we  hadn't  done 
anything  all  day.  Mentally,  it's  like  we 
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came  to  the  Stadium  for  practice.  It's  a 
blah  feeling." 

The  blahs  evidently  carried  through  to 
the  next  week  when  the  Hoosiers  traveled 
to  Illinois.  lU  lost  their  second  conference 
game  in  four  outings,  21-7. 

The  lllini  hod  jumped  to  a  21-0  lead 
before  the  Hoosiers  got  their  too-little, 
way-too-late  score.  Enis  ran  for  the  lone 
Hoosier  touchdown  with  just  5:14  left  in 
the  game. 

While  things  were  going  wrong  for  the 
Hoosiers,  it  seemed  like  their  next  oppo- 
nent, Minnesota,  had  everything  going 
right.  The  Gophers  had  just  defeated  the 
No.  1  team  in  the  country,  conference 
rival  Michigan. 

To  compound  things,  Corso  had  some 
off-field  problems  during  the  week  lead- 
ing up  to  the  game.  Due  to  South  Africa's 
racial  policies,  the  lU  Student  Associa- 
tion (lUSA)  hod  asked  him  to  renounce 
the  advertisements  for  Kruggerands  (the 
gold  coin  of  South  Africa)  on  his  Sunday 
replay  television  show. 

A  possible  walk  out  by  black  players 
was  mentioned,  but  not  one  lU  player 
said  he  knew  anything  about  it.  However, 
the  company  which  sells  the  coins  in  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  sponsorship  of 
the  program. 

Something  in  this  flip  over  coins  gave 
lU  the  edge  in  the  actual  game  though, 
because  the  Hoosiers  upset  the  upset- 
ters,  34-22.  Enis,  D'Orazio,  Arnett  and 
Horongody  all  scored  touchdowns,  and 
Freud  added  two  touchdowns  in  the  vic- 
tory.  Enis  topped  all    rushers  with  209 


yards  in  33  carries  (two  yards  short  of  the 
lU  record),  as  the  team  awarded  Corso 
the  game  ball. 

"It  means  a  lot  —  I'm  very  grateful," 
Corso  said.  "I  told  their  mothers  and  fa- 
thers before  today's  game  that  their  sons 
are  very  good  people,  and  they  proved  it 
today.  It  was  very  gratifying  for  me  to 
watch  them  play  like  that." 

The  gratifications  were  carried  over  to 
the  next  week  as  the  Hoosiers  beat  Iowa, 
24-2 1 ,  to  even  its  season  record  at  4-4- 1 . 

At  Iowa  City,  the  Hoosiers  trailed  the 
Hawkeyes,  14-0,  after  the  opening 
period,  and  Arnett,  because  of  severely 
bruised  ribs,  was  forced  to  take  a  seat  on 
the  bench  for  the  remainder  of  the  game. 

Corso  called  on  freshman  quarterback 
Tim  Clifford  to  handle  the  offense.  Clif- 
ford's total  varsity  experience  had  been 
five  running  plays  the  week  before. 

So  Clifford  responded  with  an  8-of-15 
afternoon  with  143  yards  passing  and  di- 
rected a  game-winning  drive  (highlighted 
by  two  fourth-down  passes  to  Calvin). 
Freud,  with  16  seconds  left  in  the  game, 
capped  the  drive  with  a  field  goal  from  23 
yards  out. 

The  Hoosiers  were  surprising  owners 
of  a  two-game  winning  streak  and  an 
even  record  as  they  departed  for  their 
last,  and  toughest,  road  test  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  fourth-ranked  Ohio  State  Buck- 
eyes were  undefeated  in  conference 
play  and  had  lost  only  once  in  the  entire 
season  (to  Oklahoma  by  a  last-second 
field  goal). 


Football 


(FAR  LEFT)  Flag  girl  Julie  McClure  and  Lanny  Sowder,  o 
trumpet  player  in  the  Marching  TOO,  chat  with  each  other 
during  a  football  game. 

(LEFT)  Dave  Abrams  knocks  an  lllini  running  back  out-of- 
bounds  in  an  lU  loss  at  Champaign,  Illinois. 


Shawn  Spence 
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But  lU  stayed  with  OSU  for  a  half,  ac- 
tually  scoring   first   on   a   fourth-down 
touchdown  pass  from  Arnett  to  Calvin. 
The  Hoosiers  yielded  a  first  quarter  score 
to  the  Bucks,  and  the  halftime  ended  7-7. 
Ohio  State  exploded  the  suddenly  soar- 
ing  Hoosier   hopes   by   scoring   the  first 
three  times  it  got  the  ball  in  the  second 
half.  The  Buckeyes  rolled  to  a  35-7  vic- 
tory for  its  last  home  game  of  the  season. 
"We're  making  progress,"  Corso  de- 
clared afterwards.   "It's  going  to  be  a 
while   before    Indiana   or   anyone   else 
matches  up  with  them." 

So  Ohio  State  went  north  to  see  how  it 
matched  up  with  Michigan  for  the  Rose 
Bowl  berth.  lU  returned  home  for  the 
most  important  game  of  the  season.  That 
assemblage  of  oak  and  brass,  affection- 
ately known  to  any  Hoosier  as  the  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,  was  at  stake. 

The  Purdue  Boilermakers  were  in  a 
transitional  year  with  new  coach  Jim 
Young.  The  Boilers  were  also  using  a 
freshman  quarterback  —  Mark  Her- 
mann. Still,  they  contended  with  lU  for 
fourth  place  in  the  Big  Ten. 


Don  Toon 


Corso,  of  course,  had  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  gome.  "It's  been  a  good  season," 
he  said.  "If  we  beat  Purdue,  it  will  be  a 
great  season." 

By  "Corsoian"  standards,  it  was  a 
great  season.  lU  defeated  the  Boilermak- 
ers, 21-10.  For  the  first  time  in  three  dec- 
ades, the  victory  allowed  the  Hoosiers  to 
retain  The   Bucket  for  more  than   365 

days. 

But  football  wasn't  the  Hoosiers  only 
concern  that  day.  The  game  ball  went  to 
Bill  Etherton,  father  of  Scott  Etherton,  an 
lU  player  who  had  died  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent the  previous  weekend. 

"This  game  was  for  Scott  Etherton,  a 
subdued  Corso  said  afterwards.  "We 
have  a  philosophy  here  that  this  is  more 
than  a  team  —  it's  a  family.  And  in  that 
concept,  Scott  means  as  much  to  us  as 
any  other  member  of  our  family.  Before 
the  game,  I  put  a  ball  in  the  middle  of  The 
Bucket.  I  said  when  we  come  out  of  here, 
this  ball  is  going  to  Mr.  Etherton.  Thank 
God  we  came  through." 

lU   ended   5-5-1    for  the  season  and 
4-3-1    in   conference  play.   Corso's  first 
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(FAR  LEFT)  During  a  tense  moment  in  the  final  game  of  the  season  lU 
football  coach  Lee  Corso  seeks  advice  from  backfield  coach  Trent  Wal- 
ters. 

(LEFT)  Conditioning  drills  often  include  a  jog  up  and  down  the  steps  in 
Memorial  Stadium 

(BELOW)  Junior  quarterback  Scott  Arnett,  who  led  the  Hoosiers  from 
start  to  finish  in  1977,  calls  signals  in  the  first  offensive  formation  of  the 
year. 


non-losing  season  since  coming  to  lU. 
The  offensive  line,  led  by  all-Big  Ten 
tackle  and  co-captain  Charles  Peal, 
helped  to  set  a  Hoosier  rushing  record  of 
2,915  yards,  breaking  the  old  record  of 
2,405  set  in  1942. 

Calvin  graduated  as  an  all-Big  Ten  re- 
ceiver and  the  all-time  lU  leader  with  124 
catches.  Peal,  Calvin,  Enis,  McVay,  Wil- 
son and  tight  end  George  Edgar  oli  par- 
ticipated in  post-season  all-star  games. 

For  posting  the  first  winning  confer- 
ence record  in  10  years,  Corso  got 
another  extension  of  his  contract  until 
1981. 

Incidentally,  52,914  fans  piled  into 
Memorial  Stadium  for  the  Purdue  game, 
the  third  largest  crowd  in  lU  history. 

And  Lee  Corso  had  told  'em  it  would 
be  that  way. 

"Don't  say  I  didn't  tell  you  so,"  said  the 
man  who  did.  And  then  he  smiled  that 
infectious  TV  smile  and  immediately 
began  to  talk  about  1978. 

Dove  Benner 


FOOTBALL 

Wisconsin  30,  INDIANA   14 
INDIANA  24,  Louisiana  State  21 
Miami  of  Ohio  21,  INDIANA  20 

Nebraska  31,  INDIANA  13 

INDIANA  28,  Northwestern  3 

INDIANA  13,  Michigan  State  13 

Illinois  21,  INDIANA  7 

INDIANA  34,  Minnesota  22 

INDIANA  24,  Iowa  21 
Ohio  State  35,  INDIANA  7 
INDIANA  21,  Purdue  10 
Big  Ten  —  Indiana  4th 
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Fairy  tales  can  come  true 


"This  team  went  about  as 
far  as  they  were  capable  of 
going  .   .   .  they  played  as 
close  to  their  potential  as 
possible." 

—  lU  basketball  coach 
Bob  Knight 


"You  have  to  be  singleminded, 
drive  for  one  thing  on  which  you 
have  decided  .  .  .  and  if  it  looks 
as  if  you  might  be  getting  there, 
all  kinds  of  people,  including 
some  you  thought  were  your 
friends,  will  suddenly  show  up 
doing  their  hypocritical  god 
damndest  to  trip  you,  blacken 
you,  and  break  your  spirit." 

—  George  S.  Patton,  Jr. 
Those  words  from  the  infamous  World 
War  II  tank  general  are  etched  in  wood 
and  hang  in  lU  basketball  coach  Bob 
Knight's  plush,  new  office  in  Assembly 
Hall. 

Just  reading  it  gives  one  a  lot  of  insight 
into  the  man  who  has  been  termed  every- 


thing from  a  "fledgling  curmudgeon"  to 
"The  World's  Greatest  Basketball 
Coach." 

Former  Marquette  coach  (and  now 
television  commentator)  Al  AAcGuire 
calls  Knight  "an  excellent  coach.  The 
kind  you  want  to  have  around  if  you  want 
a  successful  program  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  But,  "McGuire  adds,  "Bobby  is 
still  a  General  Patton  type  —  you  know, 
into  machine  guns." 

Knight  was  single-minded  in  the 
1977-78  season.  After  his  Hoosiers  hod 
gone  4-5  through  the  first  half  of  the  Big 
Ten  schedule,  he  made  sure  his  team 
played  each  of  the  remaining  games  as  if 
it  were  playing  for  the  national  champi- 
onship. The  goal  was  to  get  into  a  post- 
photos  scott  Goldsmith 
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Herald-Telephone  Sfoff  Photo 

(FAR  LEFT)  Standing  ot  attention  during 
the  notional  anthem  are  (from  left)  Mike 
Woodson,  Roy  Tolbert,  Jim  Wismon  and 
Glen  Grunwold. 

(LEFT)  Freshman  center  Roy  Tolbert 
lumps  against  Rick  Robey,  the  Kentucky 
Wildcat's  senior  center 
(ABOVE)  The  olwoys-effervescent  Tol- 
bert shows  his  emotion  after  the  Hoosiers 
upset  nationally-ranked  Notre  Dome  at 
Assembly  Hall. 
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(RIGHT)  Freshman  Steve  Risley  prepares  to  drive 
against  Vladimir  Tkchanko  of  the  Russian  National 
team  in  a  preseason  exhibition  game  at  In- 
dianapolis' Market  Square  Arena. 
(BELOW)  As  always,  senior  team  members  seem  to 
be  the  ones  called  upon  to  rise  up  in  the  clutch 
situations.  Wayne  Radford  provided  this  type  of 
leadership  here  when  he  hit  two  free  throws  to  ice 
the  upset  win  over  Purdue  m  Assembly  Holl- 
(BOTTOM)  lU  coach  Bob  Knight  often  devoted 
much  of  his  free  time  during  home  gomes  to  help 
the  officials  —  a  service  he  provided  free  of  charge. 
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(LEFT)  Tommy  Baker  has  the  boll  jarred  loose  by  o 
hard-charging  Michigon  Wolverine.  The  Hoosiers 
upset  the  Wolverines  for  the  second  straight  yeor  in 
a  regionally  telecast  game  from  Assembly  Holl. 
(BELOW)  Glen  Grunwald  served  as  on  example  of 
sheer  gutsy  play  in  1978  Despite  playing  with  a 
cumbersome  knee  brace,  Grunwald  still  had 
enough  mobility  and  desire  to  dive  for  loose  bolls, 
often  retrieving  them  after  others  had  given  up. 


Basketball 


Shawn  Spence 
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season  tournament. 

And  he  got  them  there.  You  can't  take 
that  away  from  him,  even  though  Purdue 
had  to  lose  its  last  two  conference  games 
to  lowly  Northwestern  and  Illinois.  Even 
though  Minnesota  lost  three  of  its  last 
four  games.  Even  though  Knight  had 
another  player  —  sophomore  reserve 
guard  Bill  Cunningham  —  quit  on  him. 

Few  people  predicted  greatness  for  this 
basketball  team.  After  all,  there  were  five 
freshmen,  four  sophomores,  two  juniors 
and  two  seniors  vying  for  the  five  starting 
positions. 

Nobody  quite  knew  what  to  expect  out 
of  this  incredibly  young  and  untried  team. 
It  was  a  team  that  was  born  of  pragmatic 
skeptibility,  suckled  on  cautious  optimism 
and  aged  slowly  like  a  fine  wine.  The  re- 
sults. Knight  figured,  were  worth  waiting 
for.  And  indeed  they  were. 

Somehow,  the  team  went  through  the 
non-conference  season  with  a  9-1  record 
and  in  one  wire  service  poll,   an    11th- 


place  ranking.  The  Hoosiers  ac- 
complished that  record  with  a  number  of 
starting  lineups.  Sophomore  sharpshoo- 
ter Mike  Woodson  was  the  only  constant, 
it  seemed. 

That  was  until  lU  played  Nortre  Dame 
(which  was  ranked  second  in  the  nation 
at  the  time)  in  Assembly  Hall  the  night 
before  the  campus  fled  for  Christmas 
break.  In  that  game,  lU  clung  to  a  minus- 
cule lead  throughout  the  contest.  Senior 
co-captain  and  forward  Wayne  Radford 
came  off  the  bench  to  secure  victory  for 
the  Hoosiers  with  a  free  throw  in  the  final 
seconds  of  the  game. 

Before  the  Notre  Dame  gome,  Radford 
seemed  to  be  on  Knight's  phase  plan,  as 
he  had  seen  very  little  action  the  previous 
games.  Knight  was  trying  out  the  fresh- 
men, and  Radford  was  trying  out  a  seat 
on  the  bench.  After  the  Notre  Dame 
game,  Radford  earned  a  starting  position 
which  he  did  not  relinquish  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 


Radford  went  on  a  rampage  in  lU's  two 
tournaments  over  break.  He  led  the 
Hoosiers  to  the  championship  in  both  the 
Indiana  Classic  and  the  Gator  Bowl  Clas- 
sic in  Jacksonville,  Flo.,  and  was  named 
Most  Valuable  Player  in  both  tourna- 
ments. And  what  did  Radford  have  to  soy 
about  his  sudden  rise  from  mediocrity? 

"I  just  do  what  the  coach  tells  me,"  he 
said  many  times  during  the  year.  "I  try  to 
help  the  team  anyway  I  can." 

And  none  of  the  other  players  had 
much  to  soy  over  the  year  either.  They 
were  always  quick  to  give  Knight  and 
their  teammates  credit,  but  backed  off 
when  it  came  to  patting  themselves  on 
the  back.  Probably  part  of  the  Knight  in- 
doctrination —  keep  quiet  and  you  won't 
say  anything  that  will  get  you  in  trouble. 

Bill  Cunningham  was  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception to  that  rule.  He  had  not  seen 
much  playing  time  all  year,  was  upset  at 
that  fact  and  let  it  be  known.  Cunnin- 
gham had  words  with  a  couple  of  players 
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(RIGHT)  Butch  Carter  played  a  key  role  in  the 
Hoosier  uprising  of  1978,  asserting  himself  as  the 
strong  sixth  man  off  the  bench  —  a  sparkplug  role 
he  relished  and  excelled  in 

(BELOW)  lU's  cheerleaders  once  again  established 
themselves  as  one  of  the  most  "l"-appealing 
groups  in  Assembly  Hall, 


Scort  ijoldsmifh 

and  near  the  end  of  one  practice,  Knight 
told  him  to  leave  and  go  to  the  locker 
room.  Cunningham  did,  where  he  waited 
for  Knight,  who  never  showed  up. 

Two  days  later,  Cunningham  an- 
nounced he  was  quitting  the  team  —  the 
seventh  lU  player  to  leave  in  a  year  and  a 
half  —  but  he  didn't  call  Knight  a  "thug" 
or  say  basketball  would  be  the  end  of 
Bob  Knight,  like  a  couple  of  other  defec- 
tors chose  to  do.  Three  weeks  after  he 
announced  he  no  longer  wished  to  be  a 
Hoosier,  Cunningham  enrolled  at 
Nevada-Las  Vegas. 

By  that  time,  the  incident  was  forgot- 
ten, and  the  Hoosiers  were  rolling  toward 
their  tie  for  second  place  in  the  Big  Ten 
by  winning  their  last  eight  conference 
games.  These  eight  wins  were  responsi- 
ble for  getting  the  team  into  the  NCAA 
tournament.  The  Hoosiers  beat  Furman 
in  their  first  game  and  then  lost  to  Vil- 
lanova. 

But  the  single-minded  man  had  ac- 
complished his  goal  for  the  season.  He 
had  worked  the  youngest  team  in  his  six- 
year  tenure  at  lU  into  a  machine  that 
could  play  against  any  team  in  the  Big 
Ten  and  win. 

Nearly  as  soon  as  the  season  was  over, 
Knight  went  on  his  traditional  fishing  trip, 
a  post-season  habit  which  has  evolved 
throughout  his  13  years  of  coaching. 


The  trip  is  one  of  the  few  releases 
Knight  allows  himself  from  being  directly 
involved  in  the  lU  basketball  team.  Un- 
doubtedly the  sport  did  cross  his  mind 
while  he  was  casting  for  bluegill  on  Lake 
Monroe. 

He  thought  about  next  year.  Three  In- 
diana high  school  seniors  have  signed  let- 
ters of  intent  to  come  to  lU  —  In- 
dianapolis Tech's  6-foot-lO  center 
London  Turner,  Indianapolis  Ben  Davis' 
6-foot-5  guard  Randy  Wittman  and  Lewis 
Cass'  6-foot-8  center  Ted  Kitchell.  Add 
to  those,  lU's  6-foot-5  freshman  Don 
Cox,  who  had  to  sit  out  this  year  because 
he  was  an  academic  non-predictor. 

Knight's  goal  for  next  year  could  very 
well  be  the  national  championship  again. 


Shawn  Spence 

Of  course,  he  won't  be  the  only  college 
basketball  coach  dreaming  that  dream. 
As  an  anonymous  wall  hanging  in  his  of- 
fice proclaims.  Knight  doesn't  care  what 
the  others  think,  he's  definitely  his  own 
man: 

"By  your  own  soul  learn  to  live 
And  if  man  thwart  you,  pay  no 


heed 
And 
care 
Sing 


f  man   hate  you,  have  no 
dream    your 


your   song 
dream 

Pray  your  prayer 
By  your  own  soul  learn  to  live 


Phil  Taf,T 
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Basketbal 


(BELOW)  In  1978,  team  captain  Jim  Wisman  did 
what  he  does  best  —  he  led  the  team  in  assists  and 
capitalized  on  his  play-making  abilities  to  guide  the 
Hoosiers  to  the  NCAAs. 


(LEFT)  One  of  the  inspiring  stories  of  the  1 978  seoson  wos  the 
play  of  freshman  Steve  Risley,  who  come  off  the  bench  to 
spork  many  Hoosier  offensive  outbursts,  such  as  in  this  game 
at  home  against  Wisconsin. 

(ABOVE)  Freshman  Tommy  Baker  prepares  to  slam  dunk  the 
ball  against  Murray  State, 


Basketbal 


(BELOW)  In  the  first  game  of  the  1978  season,  the 
regulars  weren't  doing  so  well,  and  iU  coach  Bob 
Knight  had  to  call  m  the  reserves.  They  responded 
well.  Led  by  junior  forward  Scott  Eells'  career-high 
(and  game-high)  14  points,  the  "subs"  outshone  the 
regulars  and  carried  the  Hoosiers  to  a  75-59  win. 
(RIGHT)  Sophomore  Mike  Woodson  led  the 
Hoosiers  in  season  scoring  once  again  (577  points), 
as  he  became  only  the  second  Hoosier  to  pass  the 
1 ,000  career  point  mark  in  a  second  season  of  play. 
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(LEFT)  In  a  very  pivotal  upset  of  Purdue  at  home, 
freshman  center  Ray  Tolbert  outduels  Purdue's  Joe 
B.  Carroll 

(BELOW)  Senior  Wayne  Radford  capped  off  a 
four-year  varsity  career  as  the  best  single-season 
shooter  ever  for  lU  with  a  .579  percentage  in  1  978. 
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INDIANA  75,  East  Carolina  59 

Kentucky  78,  INDIANA  64 

INDIANA  85,  Murray  State  61 

INDIANA  67,  Notre  Dame  66 

INDIANA  56,  Southern  Methodist  51 

INDIANA  89,  Bowling  Green  52 

INDIANA  66,  Alaboma  57 

INDIANA  69,  Jacksonville  59 

INDIANA  73,  Florida  60 

INDIANA  69,  Iowa  51 

Illinois  65,  INDIANA  64 

Minnesota  75,  INDIANA  62 

Wisconsin  78,  INDIANA  65 

INDIANA  77,  Ohio  State  63 

Purdue  77,  INDIANA  67 

Michigan  92,  Indiana  73 

INDIANA  71,  Michigan  State  66 

INDIANA  86,  Northwestern  70 

Michigan  State  68,  INDIANA  59 

INDIANA  65,  Purdue  64 

INDIANA  86,  Northwestern  62 

INDIANA  83,  Ohio  State  70 

INDIANA  71,  Michigan  59 

INDIANA  58,  Wisconsin  54 

INDIANA  58,  Minnesota  47 

INDIANA  77,  Illinois  68 

INDIANA  71,  Iowa  55 

NCAA 

INDIANA  63,  Furmon  62 

Villonova  61,  INDIANA  60 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  2nd  (tie) 

Indiana  Classic  —  Indiana  1st 

Gator  Bowl  Classic  —  Indiana  1st 

NCAA  —  Indiana  20th 
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sleepy  season  for  women  b-ballers 


Kothy  Anderson 


(ABOVE)  For  senior  Diann  Nestel  and  junior  Cloire  Cun- 
ninghom,  team  leadership  in  1978  often  meant  cheering 
on  younger  players  from  the  bench. 
(RIGHT)  The  brightest  spot  in  a  so-so  year  was  senior 
co-captain  Diann  Nestel,  who  capped  off  her  four-year 
varsity  existence  as  a  Hoosier  by  exemplifying  lead- 
ership, team  play  and  a  lot  of  class. 
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"Our  defense  is  the  bedrock 
for  building  our 
future  .   .   .  we'd  like  to 
maintain  our  defense  for 
building  teams  —  it's 
the  backbone  of  our  game." 

—  lU  women's  basketball 
coach  Joy  Malchodi 

It  was  often  said  that  the  1978  lU 
men's  basketball  team  resembled  the 
classic  sports  Cinderella  syndrome  of 
overnight  rags  to  riches. 

If  that's  true,  then  the  only  fabled 
comparison  one  could  make  about  the 
1978  lU  women's  basketball  season 
would  be  that  of  Sleeping  Beauty. 

The  team  began  the  season  with  in- 
vigorating promise  and  aspirations 
among  the  clouds,  but  finished  asleep  in 
the  cellar. 

The  Hoosiers  set  the  tone  for  its  7-15 
season  with  a  62-38  opening-game  loss 
to  Southern  Illinois.  The  uncertain  offen- 
sive rebounding  and  a  lackadaisical  de- 
fense exhibited  in  that  game  would  unfor- 
tunately become  Hoosier  trademarks 
during  the  rest  of  the  season.  lU  coach 
Joy  Malchodi  typified  the  Hoosier  prob- 
lems as  a  lack  of  consistency. 

There  were  bright  spots.  Two  of  the 
best  and  the  brightest  were  senior  co- 
coptains  Diann  Nestel  and  Carolyn  Gil- 
christ. 

Nestel  led  the  team  in  scoring  with  a 
better  than  1 5-point  average.  Defen- 
sively, in  her  first  year  of  varsity  play, 
sophomore  Holly  Reynolds  became,  in 
Malchodi's  opinion,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing defenders  on  the  ID  team. 

Then  there  were  the  tales  of  unfulfilled 
potentials,  of  stories  yet  to  be  told.  In- 
juries were  the  deciding  factor  in  most  of 
these  tales. 


(ABOVE)  Senior  co-coptain  Carolyn  Gilchrist,  one 
of  a  handful  of  exceptional  women's  basketball 
players  on  the  1978  Hoosier  team,  drives  for  a 
layup. 
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Tom  Cruze 

(ABOVE)  Sophomore  Holly  Reynolds  showed  why 
the  Hoosiers  ore  expected  to  be  a  greatly  improved 
team  in  the  future.  Besides  her  uninhibited  offensive 
play  in  1978,  Reynolds  proved  to  be  the  team's  out- 
standing defender. 

(RIGHT)  Freshman  Terry  Febrey  often  |umped 
cente""  for  the  Hoosiers. 

(BOTTOM)  lU  coach  Joy  Malchodi  instructs  her  team 
during  a  time  out  in  a  game  at  Assembly  Hall. 
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Women's  Basketball 


(LEFT)  Claire  Cunningham  used  her  position  as  one 
of  the  team's  few  veterans  to  exhibit  the  style  of 
play  which  would  inspire  younger  team  members. 
Here,  she  drives  around  a  would-be  defender  in  an 
Assembly  Hall  gome 

(BELOW)  Cunningham  once  again  shows  her  de- 
sire, this  time  scrappling  for  a  loose  ball  during  a 
home  game. 
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Such  was  the  case  for  freshmen  Micki 
Steube  and  Barbara  Homme,  on  the  bench 
nearly  all  season  with  knee  injuries.  And 
6-foot  sophomore  Barb  Krieger  —  her 
height  moking  her  a  relative  giant  in  the 
women's  game  —  missed  several  early- 
season  gomes  with  a  lingering  case  of  the 
flu. 

The  home  season  ended  with  a  one- 
point  loss  to  West  Point.  It  wasn't  that  the 
Hoosiers  had  any  hopes  of  upsetting  the 
nationally- ranked  Cadet  team;  but  the 
way  they  lost,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  Gilchrist  and  Nestel's  last  home 
game,  seemed  to  drop  over  the  Hoosiers 
like  a  shadow  of  doom. 

"We  didn't  deserve  to  win  the  way  we 
played  tonight,"  Gilchrist  said  softly  after 
the  gome.  Few  players  could  even  talk 
when  it  was  all  over;  Nestel  sobbed 
openly  into  her  cupped  hands. 

The  season  ended  in  the  usual  fashion: 


losses.  Michigan  State  closed  the  door  on 
the  regular  season  with  a  57-44  victory. 
In  the  first  game  of  the  state  tournament. 
Boll  State  put  on  end  to  any  post-season 
hopes  with  a  57-46  win  over  the 
Hoosiers. 

It  wasn't  that  the  lU  women's  basket- 
ball team  didn't  hove  talent;  it  wasn't  the 
lack  of  a  dedicated  coach  and  it  wasn't  a 
shortage  of  loyal  fans,  for  the  Hoosiers 
had  all  these  in  1978. 

The  problem  seemed  more  like  a  scat- 
tered jigsaw  puzzle.  All  the  pieces  were 
available,  but  more  time  was  needed  to 
fit  it  all  together. 

When  these  pieces  ore  put  together, 
the  women  will  write  their  own  happy  en- 
ding to  the  story  of  lU  basketball. 

Mike  Siroliy,  Randy  Kind 


BASKETBALL 


Southern  Illinois  62,  INDIANA  38 

Purdue  58,  INDIANA  46 
INDIANA  55,  Belmont  College  45 

Northwestern  63,  INDIANA  62 
Western  Michigan  49,  INDIANA  38 

INDIANA  79,  Michigan  51 

INDIANA  66,  Fronklm  College  56 

Kentucky  Tournament  —  Indiana  4th 

INDIANA  60,  Ball  State  53 

Northern  Kentucky  69,  INDIANA  59 

Illinois  State,  60,  INDIANA  55 

INDIANA  63,  Wisconsin  48 

INDIANA  55,  Indiana  State  46 

Big  Ten  Championship  —  Indiana  4th 

West  Point  62,  INDIANA  52 

Eastern  Kentucky  83,  INDIANA  62 

Central  Michigan  65,  INDIANA  54 

Michigan  State  57,  INDIANA  44 
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(FAR  RIGHT)  Sophomore  forword  Tim  Walters  relies  on  his  outstanding 
ball  control  to  dominate  the  action  in  this  gome  against  Akron, 
(RIGHT)  Walters  also  used  most  of  his  energy  in  the  games,  experienc- 
ing an  emotional  and  physical  drain. 

(BELOW)  Senior  goalie  Cory  Feld  often  agonized  over  the  goals  he 
allowed,  such  as  this  one  in  the  NCAA  game  at  Southern  lllinois- 
(BOTTOM)  For  lU  coach  Jerry  Yeagley,  all  it  meant  was  that  he  had  to 
reset  his  cop  and  aim  for  the  1978  NCAAs- 
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lU  soccer 

"I  still  say  this  was  my  best 
team  ever" 

—  lU  soccer  coach 
Jerry  Yeagley 


For  lU  soccer  coach  Jerry  Yeagley,  the 
1977  collegiate  soccer  season  began  the 
day  after  lU  was  defeated  in  the  1976 
NCAA  title  game. 

That  Cinderella  story  brought  Yeagley 
recognition  as  the  consensus  national 
Coach  of  the  Year.  And  everyone,  led  by 
the  man  himself,  thought  1 977  was  going 
to  be  as  good. 

Many  things  bolstered  this  thinking. 
The  Hoosiers  lost  only  two  starters  from 


MM 
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team  done  in  by  luck  of  the  draw 


that  18-1-1  1976  season  —  All-Americon 
5teve  Burks  and  Rick  Spray.  There  were 
four  second-year  players  back,  all  with  a 
year  of  starting  experience:  forwards 
Angelo  DiBernardo,  Tim  Walters  and 
Rudy  Glenn,  and  defensive  back  Mike 
Freitag. 

They  were  supposed  to  provide  a  rela- 
tively young  nucleus  that  would  lead  the 
1977  Hoosiers. 

Not  a  few  Hoosier  Booter  Backers 
<vere  unabashedly  predicting  for  enough 
3head  to  include  a  return  to  the  NCAA 
Final  Four. 

The  regular  season  seemed  to  rein- 
force such  dreams  of  glory.  lU  lost  only 
once  in  a  12-1-1  schedule  year,  that  to 
Midwest  Division  foe  Cleveland  State, 
2-0. 

The  loss  cost  lU  the  top  seed  in  the 
aerenially  tough  division,  but  they  —  and 
ust  about  everyone  else  connected  with 


major  college  soccer  —  were  at  a  loss  to 
explain  why  they  weren't  ranked  second. 

In  fact,  immediately  after  the  final  reg- 
ular season  match,  Yeagley  and  South- 
ern Illinois  coach  Bob  Guelker  got  to- 
gether and  agreed  to  play  their  first- 
round  NCAA  game  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  lU-Purdue  football  game. 
That's  how  sure  the  coaches  were  that 
the  game  would  be  in  Bloomington. 

Unfortunately,  the  NCAA  seeding 
committee  didn't  see  things  that  way,  as 
they  picked  SIU  No.  2  and  the  Hoosiers 
No.  3. 

Compounding  the  confounding  deci- 
sion was  the  supposed  criteria  by  which 
such  selections  were  made.  The  three 
things  which  are  supposed  to  influence 
the  final  choices  are  regular  season 
records,  comparative  strengths  of  the 
teams'  opponents  and  eligibility  of  par- 
ticipating players  for  post-season  play. 


SIU  had  three  losses  going  into  the 
tournament,  which  would  seem  to  give  lU 
the  edge.  The  Hoosiers  ployed  five  teams 
ranked  in  the  national  Top  20  when  the 
games  were  played.  Of  the  major  college 
powers,  SIU  played  only  St,  Louis,  com- 
pletely avoiding  CSU  and  lU,  the  other 
divisional  entrants  into  the  tournament. 

Finally,  both  teams  had  all  players  elig- 
ible for  the  playoffs. 

SIU  did  meet  and  defeat  lU  during  the 
preseason  schedule;  but  it  was  an  exhibi- 
tion game  where  both  coaches  used  their 
regular  starters  sparingly,  enabling  them 
to  view  the  younger  squad  members  in 
gome  conditions.  It  did  not  count  in  the 
records  or  the  standings  and  supposedly, 
would  not  influence  the  NCAA  seedings. 

So,  it  would  seem,  I.U  had  a  very  strong 
case  for  being  selected  No.  2  in  the  Mid- 
west instead  of  SIU. 

The  decision   stood,   even  though  an 
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appeal  by  lU  Athletic  Director  Paul  Diet- 
zel  was  heard  and  denied  by  the  NCAA. 
Yeagley  still  wasn't  satisfied,  saying  the 
home  field  advantage  was  "worth  at 
least  a  goal  a  game  in  the  playoffs." 

Yeagley's  point  was  well  made  consid- 
ering all  but  one  of  lU's  previous  playoff 
games  —  and  90  percent  of  all  playoff 
gomes  —  were  decided  by  one  goal  or 
less. 

The  playoff  game  was  played  at  Ed- 
wordsville  under  very  unusual  climatic 
conditions. 

A  very  severe  northern  wind  blew  di- 
rectly into  the  face  of  one  team  {lU  in  the 
second  half)  for  the  entire  game. 

"It  was  like  kicking  the  ball  directly  into 
a  wet  blanket,"  senior  goalie  Gary  Feld 
said. 

Added  to  this  was  the  bitter  cold  which 
permeated  the  match  from  start  to  finish. 
The  cold  weather  caused  several  players 
to  leave  the  game  for  short  periods  due 
to  leg  cramps. 

It  was  also  a  gome  which  resulted  in 
the  second  loss  of  the  season.  The  3-2 
score  ended  all  dreams  of  a  1977  NCAA 
repetition. 

SIU  scored  first  in  the  match,  but  the 
Hoosiers,  led  by  their  youth  corp,  came 
back  before  the  half  ended  to  take  a  2-1 
lead. 

Scoring  for  the  Hoosiers  was  junior 
forward  Hudson  Fortune,  following  up  on 
a  rebound  from  a  shot  by  senior  mid- 
fielder Dove  Shelton.  Glenn  then  put  lU 
ahead  for  the  lost  time  of  the  season  on  a 
long,  low  shot  from  about  30  yards  out. 
That's  when  the  fun  ended  for  Hoosier 
fans. 

SIU  opened  the  second  half  with  the 
wind  advantage.  They  didn't  wait  long  to 
use  it.  A  shot  was  taken.  Feld  came  out  of 
the  goal  to  cut  down  the  angle  and  chal- 
lenge the  attempt.  As  the  ball  took  a  big 
bounce,  Feld  and  the  rest  of  those 
present  could  only  watch  dismally  as  the 
gale-like  winds  caught  the  checkered 
spheroid  in  flight  and  thrust  it  into  the 
deserted  Hoosier  goal. 

Despite  the  wind  disadvantage  and 
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with  the  tied  score,  the  lU  defense  took 
over,  dominating  the  game  into  the  third 
overtime. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  third 
sudden-death  period,  a  shot  by  SIU 
freshman  Don  Ebert  ended  the  dreams  of 
an  lU  championship  season. 

"SIU  was  a  very  bitter  disappoint- 
ment," Yeagley  said.  "At  Cleveland 
State  (the  only  other  1977  loss  and  thus, 
Yeagley's  only  point  of  reference  for 
comparison),  I  had  no  complaint.  They 
played  better  than  we  did,  and  they  won. 

"But,  at  SIU,  we  deserved  to  win.  We 
outplayed  them  and  had  the  better 
chances  to  score  throughout  the  match. 
It  was  a  hard  loss  to  take,  but  I'm  glad  we 
played  so  well." 

He  also  had  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  during 
the  regular  season. 

The  Hoosiers  began  with  a  10-game 
winning  streak.  Prior  to  the  playoffs,  they 
had  been  on  another  spree,  accumulat- 
ing an  18-1  goals-for  advantage  in  the 
final  three  games  of  the  regular  season. 

The  season  began  with  a  surprisingly 
tough  win  over  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  a 
2-1  victory  notable  only  for  the  physical 
play  of  the  losers. 

A  week  later,  all  was  calm  as  the 
Hoosiers  debuted  for    1,400  hometown 


Paul  Peck 

fans  in  a  6-0  rout  of  Wheaton.  DiBer- 
nardo  cranked  up  his  high-powered  foot 
to  score  three  goals  in  the  game. 

Game  three  had  lU  back  on  the  road  at 
Dayton.  A  light  rain  misted  the  opening 
segment  of  the  match,  but  lU  was  sure- 
footed enough  to  roll  to  a  9-0  victory. 

At  this  point,  the  Hoosiers  were  3-0 
and  hod  outscored  their  foes  17-1.  They 
were  ready  to  come  home  to  Memorial 
Stadium  for  THE  GAME  of  the  season. 

Defending  NCAA  champion  San  Fran- 
cisco was  coming  to  town,  and  the  van- 
quished and  their  loyal  fans  were  pre- 
pared to  show  some  unhospitable 
Hoosier  hospitality. 

Over  8,000  fans  were  on  hand  —  easily 
the  largest  college  soccer  crowd  of  the 
season  in  the  United  States. 

Soccer  Mania  had  definitely  arrived  in 
Bloomington. 

The  record  crowd  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Glenn  scored  lU's  lone  goal  on  a 
penalty  kick;  but  USF's  Dag  Olavsenn 
tied  the  game  minutes  later  in  the  same 
period.  That  was  with  10  minutes  left  in 
the  first  half,  and  both  teams  struggled 
through  65  more  minutes  —  including 
two  overtimes  —  before  the  gome  ended 
in  a  1-1  tie. 

Both  defensive  squads  were  superb. 


(FAR  LEFT)  The  often  outspoken  John  Putna  pro- 
ved an  able  backup  to  senior  goalie  Cory  Feld  in 
many  games,  including  this  one  against  Akron 
(LEFT)  Senior  George  Perry  continued  his  team 
leadership  as  the  anchor  of  the  Hoosier  defense  in 
1  977,  He  was  named  an  A 1 1- America  for  his  valiant 
efforts,  such  as  this  one  in  the  NCAA  gome  at 
Southern  Illinois. 

(BELOW)  By  for,  the  most  well-known  Hoosier  is 
sophomore  forward  Angelo  DiBernardo,  here  pre- 
paring to  start  a  breakaway  as  Mike  Freitag  settles 
the  ball.  DiBernardo  mode  first  team  A 1 1- America  m 
1977 
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(ABOVE)  Junior  forward  Hudson  Fortune,  the  ac- 
knowledged fastest  man  on  the  team,  made  good 
use  of  his  speed  in  instances  where  he  had  to  outdis- 
tance opposing  players,  such  as  in  this  home  gome 
against  Akron. 


They  fended  off  numerous  attacks  by  the 
pair  of  high-powered  offenses  which  were 
supposed  to  dominate  the  game. 

The  match  got  lU  a  No.  2  national 
ranking  and  the  manifest  destiny  of  a 
championship  squad  seemed  all  the  more 
reachable. 

The  next  game  was  with  Akron,  a 
Midwestern  team  that  has  been  a  peren- 
nially tough  opponent  for  lU  teams. 

This  game  was  supposed  to  be  another 
in  a  string  of  close  matches,  but  Akron 
fell  hopelessly  behind  early,  had  to  take 
chances  to  try  to  get  back  in  the  game, 
and  ended  up  giving  the  Hoosiers  enough 
openings  for  a  5-0  win. 

Now  4-0- 1 ,  I U  was  on  the  rood  at  Cin- 
cinnati, a  game  in  which  Mother  Nature 
and  the  Bearcat  football  coach  put  lU  at 
a  quick  disadvantage.  The  temperature 
was  near-freezing  in  the  Queen  City  when 
the  evening  contest  was  about  to  begin, 
and  Cincy's  football  coach,  oblivious  to 
the  travails  of  the  smaller  sports,  had 
done  what  he  customarily  did  after  foot- 
ball practice  —  wetted  down  the  Astro- 
turf. 

So,  by  game  time,  the  field  was 
sheathed  in  a  layer  of  ice.  UC  players, 
accustomed  to  this  unorthodox  practice, 
used  the  disadvantage  to  play  a  tight  de- 
fense against  lU.  The  Hoosiers  had  to 
struggle  once  again,  this  time  to  a  1-0 
victory. 

Junior  midfielder  Charlie  Fajkus  made 
the  lone  lU  score,  and  Cincy  squandered 
what  opportunities  were  given  them  by 
the  usual  sterling  lU  defense.  Sophomore 
goalie  John  Putna  was  solely  responsible 
for  several  repulsions  of  breakaway 
shots  in  anchoring  the  defense. 

lU  next  hosted  the  Big  Ten  Classic  and, 
for  the  fourth  straight  time,  won  the  con- 
ference title. 

In  the  preliminary  game,  the  Hoosiers 
defeated  Michigan  State,  7-0,  and 
coasted  on  to  down  Wisconsin,  8- 1 ,  in  the 
championship  game. 

DiBernordo  —  whose  15  goals  would 
eventually  lead  lU  in  1977  —  had  four 
goals  in  this  tournament  and  was  chosen 
Most  Valuable  Offensive  Player.  Senior 
co-captain  George  Perry,  lU's  sweeper- 
back  and  field  general,  was  picked  as 
Most  Valuable  Defensive  Player. 

The  Hoosiers  were  then  back  on  the 
road  again,  defeating  Eastern  Illinois, 
1-0,    and    Chicago    Circle,    2-0.    This 


weekend  was  notable  only  in  that  lU  lost 
the  services  of  sophomore  back  Freitag, 
who  was  injured  in  the  closing  stages  of 
the  Chicago  game. 

"If  I  would  have  done  anything  at  all 
different  this  year,  it  would  have  been  to 
remove  Mike  about  10  seconds  before  he 
got  hurt,"  Yeagley  said  afterwards. 

Freitag  was  an  instrumental  cog  in  the 
Hoosier  defense  which  tied  a  school 
record  of  only  .4  goals-against  average 
for  the  season.  Yeagley  attributed  the 
loss  of  Freitag  for  the  Cleveland  State 
game  and  his  ability  to  ploy  only  half- 
strength  for  the  NCAA  tournament  as 
major  contributions  to  the  losses. 

"That  was  simply  a  key  injury  at  a  spot 
where  we  didn't  have  comparable 
depth,"  Yeagley  later  said.  "Our  reserve 
backs  are  very  good,  but  they  just  didn't 
have  the  unique  qualities  to  play  center- 
bock  like  Mike  does." 

Yeagley,  an  All-America  defensive 
back  in  his  playing  days,  perhaps  realized 
the  loss  more  than  anyone  else.  And  he 
looked  the  prophet  when  lU  traveled  to 
Cleveland  for  their  next  game.  The 
psyched-up  Vikings  defeated  the 
Hoosiers,  2-0. 

Besides  unseating  lU  —  permanently, 
it  turned  out  —  as  the  leader  of  the  pre- 
stigious Midwest  Division,  the  loss  snap- 
ped the  longest  active  collegiate  unde- 
feated streak  at  28  games  over  a  two- 
year  span. 

Regrouping,  the  Hoosiers  headed  back 
to  Bloomington  for  their  final  two  home 
games,  defeating  Boll  State  and  Purdue 
11-1  and  7-0,  respectively.  In  the  Purdue 
game,  Feld,  playing  his  customary  goalie 
position,  scored  the  lone  goal  of  his 
four- year  varsity  career. 

Then  come  the  final  date  of  the  regular 
season  —  at  St.  Louis,  the  acknowledged 
dynasty  of  collegiate  soccer. 

St.  Louis  had  won  10  out  of  13  NCAA 
soccer  titles.  The  only  other  time  St. 
Louis  did  not  make  the  Final  Four,  be- 
sides 1977,  was  when  lU  went  there  the 
year  before.  The  lost  time  lU  played  at 
St.  Louis,  they  got  beat  4- 1 .  The  time  be- 
fore that,  it  was  so  bad  that  even  Yeagley 
can't  remember  the  final  score. 

The  game  was  supposed  to  be  played 
in  October,  but  a  torrential  rain  post- 
poned the  match  until  the  final  regular- 
season  date.  The  delay  was  worthwhile 
for  the  Hoosiers  with  lU  winning,   1-0. 
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(LEFT)  Mike  Freitag  settles  the  ball  during  NCAA  competition 
with  SIU^ 

(BELOW)  Sophomore  forward  Rudy  Glenn,  who  played  in- 
jured most  of  the  season,  tries  to  backtrack  in  the  NCAA 
game  at  Southern  Illinois  as  he  and  an  opponent  ore  fooled  by 
strong  winds. 
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"That  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
year,  because  beating  them  there  was 
something  no  lU  team  hod  ever  done  be- 
fore," Yeagley  said.  "And  shutting  them 
out  —  especially  at  home  —  rarely  hap- 
pens." 

The  win  also  gave  the  Hoosiers  needed 
optimism  for  the  playoffs,  reason  enough 
for  glowing  thoughts  of  the  NCAAs. 

"This  was  the  best  team  I've  had," 
Yeagley  said,  the  only  coach  lU  has  hod 
in  its  five-year  varsity  existence. 

Yeagley  said  the  playoff  loss  was 
shocking  to  all  involved,  but  he  still  cal- 
led the  season  a  success. 

"We  got  through  our  toughest  regular 
season  ever.  We  had  a  12-1-1  record.  We 
had  the  only  player  drafted  by  the  NASL 


(midfielder  Dave  Shelton)  who  was  guar- 
anteed a  starting  spot  in  the  pros  right 
out  of  college.  Our  defense  was  as  high- 
class  as  ever,  and  our  offense  did  all  we 
wanted  it  to. 

"I  think  we  were  outplayed  only  once 
the  whole  season  (that  being  Cleveland 
State),  and  that's  quite  a  tribute  to  our 
seniors,  who  led  the  team  all  year." 

Those  seniors  —  Feld,  Shelton,  Perry, 
Ray  Kean  and  four-year  starter  Jim  Mer- 
curio  —  are  gone  and  have  left  with  the 
title  out  of  reach.  But  for  Yeagley  and  the 
players  they  left  behind,  the  1977  season 
was  just  a  diverted  road  on  a  trip  to  the 
budding  Hoosier  tradition  of  being  a 
major  college  soccer  power. 
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INDIANA  2,  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  1 

INDIANA  6,  Wheaton  College  0 

INDIANA  9,  Dayton  0 

Indiana  1,  San  Francisco  1 

INDIANA  5,  Akron  0 

INDIANA  I,  Cincinnati  0 

INDIANA  7,  Michigan  State  0 

INDIANA  8,  Wisconsin  1 

INDIANA  1      Eastern  Illinois  0 

INDIANA  2,  Chicago  Circle  0 

Cleveland  State  2,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  11,  Ball  State  1 

INDIANA  7,  Purdue  0 

INDIANA  1,  St.  Louis  0 

NCAA  REGIONAL 

Southern  lllinois-Edwardsville  3,  INDIANA  2  (4  ot) 


(TOP)  All-America  Dave  Shelton  prepares  to  steal 
the  boll  from  a  University  of  Son  Francisco  player. 
(RIGHT)  Three  power  forwards  who  dominated 
lU's  scoring  drives  in  1977  were  (left  to  right)  ju- 
niors Hudson  Fortune  and  Charlie  Fajkus  and 
sophomore  All-America  Angelo  DiBernardo. 
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lU  wrestling  team 
hurt  by  injuries; 
post  8-1  3  season 


"I  can  accept  defeat 

as  long  as  I  see  the  time  where 


can  win. 


lU  wrestling  coach 
Doug  Blubaugh 


The  script  read  for  1  978  to  be  the  year 
of  the  lU  wrestlers.  Coach  Doug 
Blubaugh  lost  only  two  seniors,  while  re- 
taining a  solid  core  of  lettermen  —  in- 
cluding Sam  Komar,  the  1977  NCAA 
runner-up  in  the  1  42-pound  weight  class. 

But  the  Hoosier  mortality  rate  had  a 
sudden  increase.  Early  in  the  season,  a 
rash  of  injuries  rampaged  through  the 
team  in  domino  fashion.  Senior  Dan 
Cysewski  was  the  season's  only  starter 
who  was  not  lost  to  injuries.  Also,  most  of 
the  year,  lU  had  to  forfeit  at  least  one 
weight  class  during  each  of  the  meets. 

All  of  this  resulted  in  an  8-13  1978 
record.  But  a  dual  meet  team  and  a  tour- 
nament team  are  two  different  things,  so 
the  Hoosiers  went  optimistically  to  the 
Big  Ten  championships. 

Ranked  No.  1  in  the  country,  Komar 
was  the  surest  factor  of  the  team.  But, 
after  pinning  his  first  two  opponents, 
Komar  dropped  the   next  two   matches, 


ending  his  collegiate  career. 

Three  Hoosiers  did  qualify  for  ad- 
vancements to  the  nationals.  Cysewski 
and  junior  Doug  Hutsell  won  third  place 
at  134  and  167  pounds,  respectively.  Se- 
nior Jeff  Fitch  came  in  fourth  in  the  158- 
pound  division. 

But  their  efforts  did  not  advance  lU  in 
the  standings.  The  Hoosiers  dropped  a 
place  to  finish  seventh  in  the  country's 
toughest  wrestling  conference.  But  the 
rani<ing  may  be  misleading,  since  the  gap 
between  seventh  and  third  place  was 
only  10  points. 

Reflecting  on  the  season  that  seemed 
so  promising  at  the  beginning,  Blubaugh 
said:  "I  can  accept  defeat  as  long  as  I  see 
the  time  where  I  can  win.  Even  as  beat  up 
as  we  were,  we  hove  progressed.  With 
the  injuries  we  had,  we  didn't  do  bad.  We 
should  have  finished  third,  but  I  still  feel 
they've  come  a  long  way." 

Jennie  Rees 
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Ohio  Open  —  Indiana  2nd 

Miami  of  Ohio  25,  INDIANA  22 

INDIANA  40,  Notre  Dame  3 

INDIANA  38,  Trenton  State  6 

INDIANA  44,  Florida  International  0 

Rhode  Island  22,  INDIANA  21 

Wisconsin  38,  INDIANA  9 

Michigan  State  31,  INDIANA  10 

Southern  lllinois-Edwordsville  34,  INDIANA  17 

Ohio  State  31,  INDIANA  9 

INDIANA  24,  Nebraska  12 

Michigan  29,  INDIANA  14 

INDIANA  27,  Purdue  13 

Illinois  24,  INDIANA  14 

Indiana  State  25,  INDIANA  15 

Northwestern  27,  INDIANA  15 

INDIANA  40,  Indiana  Central  10 

INDIANA  20,  Ball  State  8 

INDIANA  30,  Southern  Illinois-Corbondale  14 

Minnesota  39,  INDIANA  7 

Cleveland  State  28,  INDIANA  10 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  7th 


^■^ 


(FAR  LEFT)  lU  freshman  Tom  Oury  begins  his  first 
match  of  the  season. 

(CENTER)  Oury  finds  himself  forced  into  an  uncom- 
fortable position  by  his  Miami  of  Ohio  opponent. 


(ABOVE)  With  only  18  seconds  left,  a  Miami  of 
Ohio  player  is  close  to  pinning  his  Hoosier  oppo- 
nent. The  Hoosiers  lost  to  Miami,  25-22,  to  begin  an 
eventual  9-12  dual  meet  season. 
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(RIGHT)  Mike  Cross,  a  sophomore  heavyweight  and  a  cross- 
over athlete  (he  also  competes  in  football),  lost  this  match  to 
his  Miami  of  Ohio  opponent  by  a  lost  minute  pin 
(BELOW)  Junior  Larry  Fidge,  lU's  entront  in  the  190-pound 
division,  IS  prepored  to  pin  his  Miami  of  Ohio  opponent  in  a 
home  meet  at  Assembly  Hall. 
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ABOVE)  ID  coach  Doug  Blubough  is  one  coach  who  is  not 
afraid  to  get  in  and  "mix  it  up"  with  his  team  members  during 
practices.  During  the  actual  matches  though,  he  can  only  sit 
bnd  watch,  often  suffering  as  much  as  the  wrestler  involved. 
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(FAR  RIGHT)  Senior  Rick  Hofstetter  was  among 
the  first  Haosiers  to  qualify  for  the  NCAAs, 
(RIGHT)  Another  senior,  Jay  Hersey,  served  as  on 
excellent  team  leader  in  1978. 
(BELOW)  Sophomore  Djon  Madruga  set  one  of  the 
numerous  records  copped  by  the  1978  team.  His 
was  an  lU  record  in  the  400  individual  medley  with 
a  time  of  3:59.059. 
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Swimmers  hit  NCAA  low  tide 


"None  of  the  Big  Ten 
schools  do  too  well 
(at  the  NCAAs),  and  we 
really  looked  good  compared 
to  the  rest  of  them." 

—  lU  swimming  coach 
Doc  Counsilman 


Dave  Schreiber  Tom  Cruze 

Long  Beach  is  an  idyllic  southern 
California  paradise.  It's  a  city  of  fun  and 
sun,  where  even  off-shore  oil  rigs  are  ' 
cleverly  disguised  with  bright  paint  to  re- 1 
semble  odd-shaped  futuristic  buildings. 
But  sun  and  sand  can't  wipe  the  bitter 
memory  of  the  1974  NCAA  swimming 
and  diving  championships  from  the  minds 
of  lU  swim  fans.  I 

Nor  can  they  erase  the  disappointment . 
of  1978.  I 

lU  swim  coach  James  "Doc"  Counsil-' 
man   probably   remembers    1974  better 
than  anyone  else.  That  was  the  year  his 
Hoosier  swimmers  were  riding  high,  hav- 
ing  won   six  consecutive  NCAA  titles. 
With  talent   like  Jim  Montgomery,  John  ; 
Kinsella,   Fred  Tyler  and  John   Murphy,  ' 
they  seemed  assured  of  a  seventh  title. 
They  seemed  invincible.  | 

But  they  weren't.  " 

"Each  day,  something  would  happen," 
remembers  Counsilman's  wife.  Marge. 
"By  the  end  of  the  meet  —  when 
everyone  was  stomping  their  feet  when 
we  dived  —  it  was  like  a  nightmare." 
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Counsilman  protested,  but  to  no  avail. 
Finally,  an  lU  relay  team  was  disqualified 
after  a  controversial  meeting  of  the 
judges,  and  the  Hoosiers  had  lost  the  na- 
tional title  by  one  point  to  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Bitterness,  anger  and  controversy 
didn't  mar  the  1978  NCAA  meet.  But  dis- 
appointment, nonetheless,  shone  on  the 
feces  of  lU  swimmers  following  the 
team's  ninth  place  finish.  It  was  the  swim 
team's  worst  finish  in  20  years. 

The  NCAA  meet  morked  a  sad  ending 
to  an  otherwise  successful  Hoosier  sea- 
son. Before  Christmas,  the  swimmers  had 
traveled  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and  suc- 
cessfully competed  in  on  invitational 
meet.  And  during  Christmas  vacation, 
the  team  flew  to  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Spain,  where  it  trained  intensely  in  out- 
door 50-meter  pools.  All  was  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  upcoming  dual  meet  season, 
the  Big  Ten  championships  and  —  ulti- 
mately —  the  NCAAs. 

Before  the  season  started,  lU  swim- 
mers had  compiled  a  lengthy  record  of 


130  consecutive  dual  meet  victories  dur- 
ing a  12-year  period.  That  amazing  win- 
ning streak  —  unparalleled  in  college 
history  —  continued  in  1978,  with  the 
Hoosiers  winning  all  of  their  seven  dual 
meets. 

And  at  the  Big  Ten  championships  in 
March,  lU  won  its  18th  straight  confer- 
ence title  with  562  points.  Second  place 
Ohio  State  had  448  points. 

The  Hoosiers'  success  began  early  in 
the  season.  The  team's  first  dual  meet 
was  in  Royer  Pool  against  Ohio  State.  Ju- 
nior Ken  Keim  started  things  rolling  by 
setting  a  pool  record  in  the  500-yard  free- 
style. He  qualified  to  compete  in  the 
NCAA  meet,  as  did  teammates  Marc 
Schlatter,  sophomore,  and  junior  Rick 
Hofstetter  in  the  100-yard  breast  stroke. 

Next,  lU  flew  to  Oregon  for  an  invita- 
tional meet.  Mark  Kerry,  on  18-year-old 
Australian,  who  was  fifth  in  the  200- 
meter  backstroke  at  the  1976  Olympics, 
participated  in  his  first  collegiate  compe- 
tition. 

The  addition  of  Kerry,  who  joined  the 


team  in  January,  bolstered  the  team's 
confidence.  In  Oregon,  Kerry  recorded  o 
national  current  best  time  in  the  200-yard 
backstroke,  and  never  relinquished  it 
throughout  the  season. 

Next,  the  team  traveled  to  Northwest- 
ern, and  then  on  a  Monday  evening,  the 
swimmers  competed  in  Carbondole,  III., 
against  Southern  Illinois  University.  Dur- 
ing that  meet,  Kerry  set  a  new  lU  record 
in  the  200  backstroke  with  a  1:49.26 
time. 

Ten  Hoosier  swimmers  made  NCAA 
cut-offs  at  the  SIU  meet.  Three  —  Kerry, 
freshman  Chuck  Sharpe  and  Hofstetter 
—  recorded  national  current  best  times. 
"That  was  probably  the  best  we  (lU)  ever 
did  in  a  dual  meet,"  Counsilman  said  la- 
ter. 

Confidence  rose  high.  "We're  definitely 
the  dark  horse,  but  nobody  (who  ever 
ranks  teams)  recognizes  freshmen," 
Hofstetter  explained,  "And  we  outre- 
cruited  everybody  this  year,  hands  down." 
In  a  preseason  poll,  the  Hoosiers  were 
ranked  only  seventh  in  the  country. 
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Swimming 


(BELOW)  lU  swimmers  (from  left)  Jamie  Day,  Colin 
Hampton,  Mark  Schlatter  and  Jeff  Boss  cheer  on  a 
teammate  during  a  home  meet  in  Royer  Pool, 
(RIGHT)   lU   sophomore   David   Aaron  exhibits  his 
diving  style  for  a  Royer  Pool  audience 


The  week  after  the  SIU  meet,  the  great 
Blizzard  of  '78  paralyzed  the  Midwest. 
Two  dual  meets  that  weekend,  against 
Illinois  and  Michigan  State,  were  cancel- 
led. But  the  Hoosiers  swam  in  Royer  Pool 
anyway  and  recorded  the  times.  Sopho- 
more Djan  Madruga,  a  Brazilian  who 
finished  fourth  in  the  1,500  meter  free- 
style at  thel976  Olympics,  set  an  lU 
record  in  the  1,000-yard  freestyle  with  a 
9:06.27  time. 

Next,  the  Hoosiers  hosted  Purdue. 
Madruga  and  sophomore  James  Kegley 
both  set  pool  records,  in  the  400-yard  in- 
dividual medley  and  1 , 650-yard  freestyle, 
respectively.  Against  Michigan  a  week  la- 
ter, the  lU  400-yard  medley  relay  team 
recorded  a  Royer  Pool  record. 

At  the  lost  home  dual  meet  of  the  sea- 
son, against  Wisconsin,  the  four  seniors 
on  the  team  were  honored.  Jay  Hersey 
and  Rick  Thomas  received  the  Dr.  Miles 
Barton  Award  as  the  outstanding  seniors 
on  the  team.  The  other  seniors  were  Greg 
Higgins  and  Jeff  Boss. 

The  season's  final  dual  meet  was  in 
Cleveland,  against  Cleveland  State.  And 
on  the  last  weekend  in  February,  the 
Hoosiers  conducted  a  time  trial  in  Royer 
Pool  to  substitute  for  the  Indiana  Invita- 
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tional  meet,  which  was  cancelled  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crisis  in  Indiana.  Nine 
swimmers  made  the  NCAA  cut-offs  at 
the  time  trial. 

Things  looked  good  as  the  NCAA  meet 
neared.  But  instead  came  disaster. 

lU's  ninth-place  finish  was  the  worst 
for  the  Hoosiers  since  1958,  when  the 
swim  team  placed  11th  during  Counsil- 
man's  first  year  of  coaching  at  Indiana. 
For  the  first  time  in  nearly  two  decades, 
lU  didn't  win  at  least  one  event  .  .  . 
didn't  score  any  diving  points  .  .  .  didn't 
qualify  each  relay  team  in  the  finals  or 
consolation  race  .  .  .  didn't  finish  at 
least  fourth  in  the  overall  team  stand- 
ings. 

The  meet  began  well  for  the  Hoosiers. 
Sharpe  finished  sixth  in  the  500-yard 
freestyle  finals  while  Madruga  was  first  in 
the  consolation  race.  (At  the  NCAAs,  the 
top  six  competitors  in  the  morning  pre- 
liminary races  advance  to  the  finals,  and 
the  next  six  competitors  compete  in  the 
consolation.  All  12  score  points.) 

But  the  tide  turned  on  the  second  and 
third  days  of  the  meet.  Romulo  Arantes, 
a  member  of  Brazil's  1  976  Olympic  team, 
foiled  to  score  in  either  backstroke  event 
.    .    .  The  400-yard  freestyle  relay  team 


didn't  qualify  for  the  finals  or  consola- 
tions .  .  .  Hofstetter,  last  year's  third- 
place  finisher  in  the  100-yard  breast 
stroke  at  the  NCAAs,  was  sixth  (team- 
mate Schlatter  was  fourth)  and  neither 
breast  stroker  scored  in  the  200-yarc 
event. 

Kerry  set  an  lU  record  during  the 
morning  heats  of  the  200-yarc 
backstroke  in  1:48.6,  but  in  the  finals  he: 
ended  fourth.  In  the  100-yarc 
backstroke,  he  was  fifth. 

In  the  1,650-yard  freestyle,  Madruga'<i 
15:17.90  time  was  an  lU  record  bui 
placed  him  fifth  at  the  NCAAs.  Anc 
Sharpe,  in  the  morning  heats  of  the  500 
yard  freestyle,  set  an  lU  record  o' 
4:24.09. 

But  the  Hoosiers  continued  to  drop  ir 
the  team  standings,  from  sixth  after  th( 
first  day  to  eighth  and  finally  to  ninth. 

"It's  tougher  than  the  Olympics,' 
Kerry  said  after  the  NCAAs.  "I  can  set 
why  Americans  do  so  well  at  the  Olym 
pics.  If  you  survive  this,  you  can  survivt 
anything.  You've  just  got  to  have  guts.'' 

And  in  the  diving,  last  year  lU  hac 
three-meter  diving  champion  Brian  Bun 
gum  and  Tom  Kenyon,  who  was  fourth  ir 
that  event.  But  both  graduated,  and  thi; 
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year,  the  Hoosiers  failed  to  score  in  the 
diving.  "We've  never  been  wiped  out  be- 
fore," said  lU  diving  coach  Hobie  Bil- 
lingsley.  "We've  never  given  under  35 
points.  I'm  just  disappointed  because  I 
hate  to  let  Doc  down." 

"You've  got  to  have  a  positive  at- 
titude," Counsilman  later  said  of  his 
young  team.  "None  of  the  Big  Ten 
schools  do  too  well  (at  the  NCAAs),  and 
we  really  look  good  compared  to  the  rest 
of  them.  This  is  a  good  team  and  we're 
going  to  do  real  well." 


SWIMMING 

Canadian  Invitational  —  Indiana  1st 

INDIANA  92,  Ohio  State  30 
Oregon  Invitational  —  Indiana  1st 

INDIANA  73,  Northwestern  21 

INDIANA  81,  Southern  Illinois  30 

INDIANA  71,  Purdue  47 

INDIANA  73,  Michigan  50 

INDIANA  81,  Wisconsin  42 

INDIANA  68,  Cleveland  Stote  41 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  1st 


(TOP)   Djan  Madruga  works  out  with  one  of  Doc 

Counsilman's   kinesiology   machines   in   the   HPER 

Building. 

(ABOVE)  An  lU  swimmer  practices  in  Royer  Pool. 
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Winning  season 

for  field  hockey 

halted  at  regionals 


The  luck  of  the  draw  is  often  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  uncontrollable  aspects  of 
sport,  and  for  coaches,  it  is  one  of  the 
things  they  dread  most. 

After  months  of  training,  a  whole  sea- 
son of  winning  and  years  of  developing  a 
competitive  schedule,  the  luck  of  the 
draw  can  shoot  the  whole  year's  work 
right  down  the  drain. 

And  that  phrase,  more  than  any  other, 
describes  the  1977  season  for  the  lU 
women's  field  hockey  team. 

After  all,  here  was  a  team  that  went 
virtually  the  whole  year  without  a  loss  — 
16  straight  victories. 

Then  came  the  playoffs. 

After  losing  to  Indiana  State  in  the 
lAlAW  state  qualifying  tournament,  the 
Hoosiers   were   understandably  down. 


They  had  lost  to  ISU  during  the  regular 
season,  and  here,  in  the  rematch,  they 
lost  again,  2-1 . 

But  that  was  OK  since  the  second 
place  team  also  advances  to  the 
MAIAW  regionals,  and  the  Hoosiers  had 
qualified. 

But  then  came  the  luck  of  the  draw. 
The  Hoosiers  were  seeded  in  the  top 
bracket  of  the  regional  tournament.  They 
were  also  matched  —  in  the  first  regional 
gome  —  against  the  toughest  team  in  the 
area:  Central  Michigan,  one  of  two  teams 
that  had  beet  lU  in  the  regular  season 
and  the  nation's  fifth-ranked  team. 

"It  was  a  very  unfortunate  break,"  said 
first-year  coach  Pat  Fabozzi.  "Overall, 
we  had  a  great  year,  with  too  many  out- 
standing players  to  single  out  any  one 
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individual.  But  when  the  regionals  came 
up,  we  were  matched  with  the  best  team 
in  the  Midwest." 

lU  lost  the  match  to  Central  Michigan, 
1-0,  but  came  back  to  win  the  consola- 
tion title.  That  third-place  regional  win 
was  not  enough  to  advance  the  Hoosiers 
to  the  finals. 

"It  was  simply  an  unfortunate  break 
and  a  disappointing  way  to  end  a  fine 
season,"  Fabozzi  said. 

"I  did  want  to  point  out  the  great  ca- 
reer Pam  Mitchell,  our  offensive 
generator,  had.  Here  was  a  girl  who  had 
never  played  before  she  came  here,  and 
now  she  leaves  as  a  scholorshipped 
athlete." 


Mike  Siroky 


(ABOVE)   Junior   Mary   Kleschen   brings   the   ball 

downfield  for  the  Hoosiers. 

(FAR  LEFT)  Sophomore  Sue  Gamier  set  the  pace 

for  the  1977  lU  field  hockey  team 

(LEFT)  While  Ann  Englund  (left)  and  BarbChesslar 

(right)  look  on,  Cindy  Jaworski,  the  "Polish  Rifle"  of 

the  lU  team,  prepares  to  take  o  shot. 


FIELD  HOCKEY 


Indiana  0,  Southern  Illinois  0 

INDIANA  5,  Southeast  Missouri  State  0 

INDIANA  7,  Illinois  State  0 

INDIANA  2,  Pnncipia  0 

INDIANA  2,  Kansas  0 

INDIANA  4,  Franklin  2 

INDIANA  1,  Ohio  State  1 

INDIANA  4,  Michigan  1 

INDIANA  2,  St-  Louis  1 

INDIANA  5,  Eastern  Illinois  1 

INDIANA  6,  Marion  College  1 

INDIANA  3,  Ball  State  0 

INDIANA  1,  Louisville  0 

INDIANA  1,  Iowa  0 

INDIANA  5,  Wisconsin  0 

INDIANA  5,  Northwestern  0 

Indiana  State  2,  INDIANA  0 

Central  Michigan  3,  INDIANA   1 

INDIANA  3,  Purdue  0 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  1st 

lAlAW  —  Indiana  2nd  in  state 

MAIAW  —  Indiana  3rd  in  region 
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photos  Shown  Spence 

(FAR  RIGHT)  During  a  meet  at  the  lU  golf  course, 
junior  runner  Tom  Tepley  paces  himself  by  running 
in  the  pack, 

(RIGHT)  Senior  Gary  Washington  participates  in  a 
meet  near  the  end  of  his  four-year  varsity  career, 
(ABOVE)  Sophomore  John  Gustafson  prepares  to 
break  out  of  the  pock  during  a  home  meet. 
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Conference  meet  ends  lU's  hopes 


"This  body's  tired,"  murmured  lU  run- 
ner John  Gustafson,  as  he  lay  exhausted 
on  the  greenery  of  Purdue  University's 
south  golf  course. 

"Close,  but  no  cigar,"  said  Hoosier  as- 
sistant cross  country  coach  Tom  Pogani, 
as  he  looked  over  the  final  race  results. 

"They  just  ran  better  than  us,"  said  lU 
coach  Sam  Bell. 

Saturday,  Nov.  5,  1  977,  was  a  sad  day 
for  the  seven  Hoosier  runners  who  came 
to  Purdue  for  the  Big  Ten  Cross  Country 
Championship  Meet.  They  had  expected 
to  finish  among  the  meet's  top  four 
teams,  hoping  to  advance  to  the  NCAA 
District  IV  meet  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the 
following  week. 

Instead,  the  Hoosiers  finished  fifth. 

Big  Ten  rules  permit  only  the  top  four 
teams  from  the  conference  to  compete  in 
the  NCAAs.  For  lU,  all  hopes  of  compet- 
ing in  the  "Big  One"  were  lost. 

That  low  point  on  a  cool  day  in  West 
Lafayette  was  most  atypical  for  the 
close-knit  group  of  long  distance  runners 
who  had  trained  together  daily  since  be- 
fore the  semester  started. 

A  last-minute  lU  appeal  to  the  Big  Ten 
allowed  the  team  to  compete  in  the  Dis- 
trict IV  meet  after  all.  But,  it  was  all  to  no 
avail.  lU  finished  fourth  in  the  meet, 
which  was  not  high  enough  to  qualify  for 


the  NCAAs. 

With  his  seventh-place  finish  in  the  Dis- 
trict IV  meet,  only  Gustafson,  a  sopho- 
more, qualified  for  the  NCAAs. 

lU's  entire  season  was  marred  by  a 
series  of  up-and-down  performances. 
The  Hoosiers  opened  the  season  well 
enough,  easily  defeating  Ohio  State  and 
Cleveland  State  in  a  three-team  race  at 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Then,  two  weekends  later,  they  con- 
fused their  following  by  finishing  seventh 
in  their  own  Indiana  Invitational  at  the  lU 
golf  course. 

Twenty-three  teams  and  178  runners 
were  in  town  for  the  meet,  won  by  Ten- 
nessee State  University  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  "If  we  would  have 
planned  in  advance  to  run  badly,  this  is 
exactly  how  we  would  have  planned  to 
do  it,"  Bell  said  afterwards. 

lU  freshman  Nester  Moreno,  a  fabled 
high  school  distance  star  in  his  native 
Puerto  Rico,  finished  second  to  lead  the 
Hoosiers  in  that  race.  But,  that  really 
didn't  help  the  Hoosiers.  Grade  problems 
mode  Moreno  ineligible  to  compete  as 
part  of  the  team,  so  he  ran  the  race  "un- 
attached," the  cross  country  designation 
for  independent  runners. 

Two  other  key  lU  runners  also  did  not 
compete.  Sophomore  Ron  Craker  was  in- 


jured, and  senior  co-coptoin  Dan  Vis- 
scher  was  taking  his  MCATs,  the  tests 
necessary  for  admission  to  medical 
school. 

So  the  Hoosiers  attempted  their  come- 
back the  next  weekend  in  a  double-dual 
meet  with  Illinois  and  Miami  of  Ohio  at 
home.  They  had  a  split  success  —  defeat- 
ing Miami,  but  losing  to  conference  foe 
Illinois. 

But  things  began  looking  better  around 
the  end  of  October,  lU  beat  20  other 
teams  to  capture  the  Big  State  title,  run 
this  year  at  South  Bend. 

It  was  the  third  consecutive  time  lU 
hod  won  the  title.  A  week  later,  the 
Hoosiers  defeated  Minnesota  in  a  dual 
meet  at  the  lU  golf  course. 

With  the  regular  season  completed, 
the  Hoosiers  geared  up  for  the  Big  Ten 
title  run.  The  team  ran  hard  the  week  be- 
fore the  meet.  Senior  Don  McClellan,  the 
other  co-captain,  flew  to  Minnesota  (at 
his  own  expense)  to  train  in  the  cool 
northern  air. 

An  allergy  had  hampered  McClellan 
during  his  final  season,  but  doctors  told 
him  he  could  clear  it  up  by  training  in  a 
colder  climate. 

Before  the  conference  meet,  Visscher 
was  confident  enough  to  predict,  "We're 
ready  to  moke  a  breakthrough."  Instead, 
they  finished  fifth. 

Gustafson's  l)th-place  finish  in  the 
NCAAs  was  the  Hoosier's  highest  indi- 
vidual accomplishment,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected from  the  man  who  hod  led  lU  all 
year. 

The  breakthrough  would  have  to  wait 
until  next  year. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 


Ohio  Stote  47,  INDIANA  16 

Cleveland  State  45,  INDIANA  18 

Indiana  Invitational  —  INDIANA  7th  of  23  teams 

Big  State  Meet  —  INDIANA  Ist  of  20  teams 

INDIANA  defeated  Minnesoto  (not  scored) 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  5th 

NCAA  District  Meet  —  Indiana  4th 
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Track  season  better  than  expected 
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Shawn  Speni 


It  was  supposed  to  be  a  rebuilding  year 
for  Sam  Bell's  lU  track  team. 

It  wasn't. 

The  Hoosiers  got  consistently  better  as 
the  year  progressed,  ending  the  season 
by  contesting  Michigan  for  the  Big  Ten 
title  right  down  to  the  final  event  of  the 
conference  meet. 

With  just  one  event  undecided  (the 
high  jump),  the  Hoosiers  and  the  Wol- 
verines found  themselves  in  the  tightest 
of  battles  —  tied  at  122  points. 

Four  jumpers  were  left  at  7'2".  Neither 
lU  nor  Michigan  were  favored  to  win,  al- 
though each  team  had  one  man  in  the 
event's  finale. 

lU's  Wayne  Pate  answered  the  call  by 
jumping  the  best  that  he  ever  hod  (7'), 
but  Michigan's  Mike  Lattony  also  jumped 
his  best  ever  (7'2")  and  won  the  confer- 
ence title  for  the  Wolverines. 

Twelve  Hoosiers  had  advanced  to  the 
NCAAs,  making  the  team  one  of  the 
larger  contingents  representing  a  univer- 
sity which  hod  not  sent  its  entire  team. 

At  the  NCAAs,  the  Hoosiers  were  ex- 


(FAR   LEFT)   Junior  triple-jumper   Robert  Cannon 
placed  third  in  his  event  at  the  NCAA  meet  in  May, 
(LEFT)   Tommy   Hughes   led  the   Hoosiers   in   the 
800-meter  run  with  a   1:50.2  time  in  the  Dogwood 
Reloys. 

(BELOW)  Part  of  the  Hoosiers'  upset  of  highly- 
ranked  Michigan  was  contributed  by  Bob  Berry  and 
his  6'  10"  |ump 


Bob  Podgert 

pecting  to  be  led  by  senior  performer 
John  Dudeck.  Dudeck  had  set  a  Big  Ten 
record  at  the  conference  meet  with  a 
I84'4"  toss  in  the  discus. 

Other  lU  contenders  at  the  NCAAs 
were  Robert  Cannon  in  the  long  jump 
(also  a  Big  Ten  record  holder);  Don  Vis- 
scher  in  the  1500-meter  run;  Kevin  Hol- 
lowoy  in  the  200-meter  dash;  Timi  Peters 
in  the  400-meter  dash  (he  also  won  the 
Big  Ten  in  this  event);  Tommy  Hughes  in 
the  800-meter  run  (another  Big  Ten  win- 
ner); Randy  Stoneman  and  Ron  Croker  in 
the  steeplechase;  Lance  Fox  in  the  pole 
vault;  Jeff  Thomas  in  the  decathalon;  and 
Hughes,  Peters,  Note  Lundy  and  Mark 
Shroyer  in  the  1600-meter  relay. 

However,  things  quickly  went  sour  for 
lU  at  the  national  meet. 

Only  two  of  the  dozen  who  qualified 
made  the  finals  in  their  events,  and  only 
Cannon  placed.  He  was  third  in  the  triple 
jump. 

"I'm  really  looking  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture," said  Bell,  who  added  that  he  was 
only      semi-disappointed      with      the 


Spence 


Hoosiers'  performance  at  the  NCAAs. 

"It  was  important  for  our  younger  guys 
just  to  compete  there.  This  way,  they 
won't  be  so  awed  at  future  championship 
meets." 

All  in  all,  the  Hoosiers  of  1978  proved 
that  —  even  in  a  supposed  rebuilding 
year  —  the  lU  track  athletes  should 
never  be  counted  out. 

Milte  Sirol^y 


TRACK 


Alabama  Invitational  —  Indiana  2nd 
INDIANA  79,  Southern  Illinois  75 

Dogwood  Relays  —  unscored 

Tennessee  102y2,  INDIANA  48'/2 

Alabama  84,  INDIANA  68 

Penn  Relays  —  unscored 

INDIANA  74,  Michigan  70 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  2nd 

NCAAs  —  Indiana  28th 
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Murao  brightens  lU  gymnastics 


Although  one  member  concluded  his 
career  as  an  All-America,  the  remainder 
of  the  lU  men's  gymnastics  team  finished 
their  competition  on  a  disappointing  note 
in  1978. 

After  successfully  repeating  as  Big  Ten 
floor  exercise  champion,  senior  Pete 
Murao  finished  fifth  in  the  NCAAs  to  lay 
claim  to  the  most  prestigious  of  col- 
legiate honors.  But  Murao  had  few 
Hoosier  witnesses  to  his  moment  of  glory 
as  only  one  other  lU  teammate  qualified 
for  the  Eugene,  Ore.,  trip.  Sophomore 
Tim  Connelly  went  to  the  nationals  on 
the  merits  of  a  third-place  conference 
meet  finish  on  the  pommel  horse. 

Left  behind  in  Bloomington  were  the 
talents  of  seniors  Terry  Duffy  and  Tim 
Dern  and  junior  Mike  La  Fleur  —  all  of 
whom  had  excellent  potential  to  join  the 
winners.  Only  La  Fleur  made  the  Big  Ten 
finals. 

Ever-optimistic  coach  Jim  Brown  had 
visions  of  his  team  —  which  hod  never 
placed  higher  than  fourth  —  advancing 
up  a  notch  in  the  conference.  But  instead 
of  breaking  into  the  top  three,  the 
Hoosiers  found  themselves  finishing  sixth 
when  they  outscored  basement  regulars 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Going  3-4  during 
the  regular  season.  Brown  experienced 
only  his  second  losing  season  in  1  1  years. 

Blaming  the  conference  regression  on 
the  lack  of  a  strong  fourth  scorer  and 
injuries.  Brown  said  the  team  had  been 
potentially  his  all-time  best. 

"It  wasn't  lock  of  a  good  team  effort," 
he  said.  "We  just  didn't  hove  the  horses 
to  do  any  better." 


GYMNASTICS 


Windy  City  invitational  —  Indiana  12th 
Ball  State  Classic  —  Indiana  10th 

Midwest  Open  —  unscored 

Big  Ten  Invitational  —  unscored 

Illinois  State  203,85,  INDIANA  202.15 

Chicago  Circle  21  1 .35,  INDIANA  205.25 

Ohio  State  208  75,  INDIANA  204  25 

INDIANA  204,25,  Iowa  195,75 

INDIANA  207,40,  Wisconsin  201,25 

INDIANA  201   15,  Eastern  Kentucky  180  65 

Ball  State  206.70,  INDIANA  205,05 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  6th 
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(FAR   LEFT)   Senior  captain  Tim   Dern  gets  some 

advice  on  his  rings  technique  from   lU  coach  Jim 

Brown. 

(LEFT)  Steve  Brinkoetter,  a  specialist  on  the  rings 

and  parallel  bars,  practices  during  a  workout  at  the 

Fieldhouse- 


Bob  Podge  n 

(TOP)  Senior  Pete  Murao   led  the  lU  gymnastics 
team  in   1978,   repeating  as  Big  Ten  champ  in  the 
individual  floor  exercise  category. 
(ABOVE)  Junior  Mike   La   Fleur  goes   through   his 
pommel  horse  routine. 


Gymnasts  begin  upward  climb 


photos  Tom  Cruze 

(ABOVE)  Sophomore  Karen  Weaver  performs  her 

balance  beam  routine  during  a  home  gymnastics 

meet. 

(RIGHT)  !U  senior  Carol  Weldon  performs  on  the 

balance  beam.  For  four  of  the  five  years  lU  has  hod 

a  women's  gymnastics  team,  Weldon  has  served  as 

the  team's  leader. 
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(LEFT)  An  lU  gymnast  prepares  fo  finish  her 
routine  on  the  uneven  parallel  bars. 
(BELOW)  Sometimes,  things  |ust  don't  turn  out  as 
expected.  You  take  your  best  shot  and  still  don't 
win.  This  IS  sophomore  balance  beam  specialist 
Karen  Weaver's  thought  as  she  consoles  herself 
after  a  performance. 


The  1978  lU  women's  gymnastics  sea- 
son was  truly  an  instance  of  a  rebuilding 
year. 

While  lU  coach  Diane  Schuiz  didn't 
exactly  plan  not  to  win,  she  let  it  be 
known  early  in  the  season  that  she  was 
looking  for  consistent  upward  mobility, 
not  necessarily  superlative  individual  per- 
formances. 

"Just  keep  on  going  end  sooner  or 
later  you'll  get  there"  was  Schulz's  way 
of  assessing  the  hopes  of  her  youth- 
oriented  squad. 

In  only  its  fifth  season  of  varsity  exis- 
tence, the  women's  team  seemed  to  be 
getting  closer  to  attaining  the  goal  of 
being  consistently  competitive.  Scoring 
more  and  more  points  at  almost  every 
meet,  the  women  peaked  at  just  the  right 
time  by  setting  a  team  record  in  the  state 
meet,  allowing  them  to  advance  to  the 
regional  tournament. 

Due  to  a  much  more  competitive  (i.e., 
tougher)  schedule,  the  Hoosiers  did  not 
visually  reflect  the  consistent  improve- 
ment in  its  11-7  season  record.  But  the 
Hoosiers  did  set  team  records  in  almost 


all  events  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  year,  despite  finishing  seventh  (out  of 
eight  teams)  at  the  Big  Ten  Invitational. 

The  lU  women's  gymnastics  team, 
however,  is  bolstered  for  future  meets 
with  the  outstanding  youth  of  the  team. 
Only  one  —  senior  captain  Carol  Weldon 
—  will  graduate,  leaving  the  Hoosiers 
with  many  of  their  outstanding  perform- 
ers for  next  season. 

Tops  on  the  list  of  returnees  will  be 
freshman  Pam  Strickland,  who  set  lU 
records  on  three  of  the  four  pieces  of 
equipment  used  in  women's  gymnastics. 
She  was  also  recognized  as  the  top  indi- 
vidual all-around  performer,  breaking 
another  school  record  with  her  perfor- 
mances there. 

Schuiz  said  she  had  no  overall  com- 
plaints about  her  team's  performances. 
The  women  had  looked  forward  to  the 
state  meet  with  the  nationally  known  In- 
diana State  Sycamores  all  season,  Schuiz 
said.  While  the  team  could  not  unseat  the 
Sycamores  as  the  best  in  the  state,  their 
finish  did  assure  them  of  advancement  to 
the  regionals  —  new  grounds  for  an  lU 


women's  team. 

In  the  regional  at  Ohio  State,  the 
women  finished  thirteenth.  But  it  all 
ended  on  a  bright  note.  The  team's  show- 
ing at  the  regionals  did  prove  thot  ID 
women's  gymnastics  is  fast  assuming  a 
role  worth  considering  when  discussing 
the  top  teams  in  the  Midwest. 

Mike  Siroky 


GYMNASTICS 

Northern  Illinois  Meet  —  Indiana  2nd 

Illinois-Chicago  Circle  128.80,  INDIANA  122  55 

Western  Illinois  133.53,  INDIANA  129  69 

INDIANA  128.60,  Illinois  State  116.60 

Ohio  State  Meet  —  Indiana  2nd 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  7th 

INDIANA  128.95,  Ball  State  127.6 

Bowling  Green  State  Meet  —  Indiana  2nd 

lAlAW  —  Indiana  2nd 

MAIAW  —  Indiana  13th 
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Coal  crisis  affects  IM  program 


For  recreational  sports,  1978  was  the 
year  the  intramural  program  discovered 
"coaled  out"  was  not  one  of  the  25  best 
sellers  of  all  time  offered  at  a  discount  on 
television  for  this  one  time  only. 

No,  instead,  coaled  out  is  what  most  of 
the  intramural  programs  experienced 
during  the  spring  of  1978,  as  the  coal 
miner's  strike,  which  closed  down  the 
university,  did  almost  the  same  thing  to 
the  recreational  sports  department. 

Although  only  seven  events  or  sports 
were  cancelled  due  to  what  the  depart- 
ment nicely  termed  the  "energy  recess," 
it  often  seemed  that  the  men's  basketball 
tournament,  primarily  a  late  winter  sport, 
would  intrude  into  the  spring  and  through 
graduation  as  well. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  people 
not  wanting  to  continue  in  a  'team'  con- 
cept," said  Kathy  George,  assistant  di- 
rector of  recreational  sports  for  women 
and  special  events.  "By  that  I  mean,  we 
had  people  coming  back  from  the  break 
without  knowing  if  the  rest  of  the  team 
would  come  back  —  who  could  practice 


over  that  time?  Also,  there  was  all  that 
extra  studying  to  get  in." 

1  978  was  also  the  year  lU  tried  the  de- 
dicated fee  for  some  sports  —  primarily, 
an  entry  fee  for  men's  basketball,  by  for 
the  most  popular  of  all  recreational 
sports. 

"It  hurt  the  volume  of  teams,"  George 
said.  "But  the  numbers  of  participants 
were  still  there.  I  noticed  a  lot  more  or- 
ganization and  a  lot  stronger  teams.  Not 
every  group  of  five  guys  had  a  team  this 
year.  There  was  a  lot  of  assimilation  into 
larger  units." 

George  said  the  recreational  sports 
department  also  noticed  that  the  "pres- 
ence" of  an  entry  fee  seemed  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  department's  intramural 
program. 

"But  we're  not  getting  into  anything 
that  other  campuses  haven't  done  for 
some  time  now.  It's  the  only  way  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  expand  the  program," 
she  said. 

George  noted  that  schools  like  Michi- 
gan have  "programs  for  every  kind  of 


participant,   that's   where   it  gets  to   be 
fun." 

Under  the  provocative  direction  of  the 
recreational   sports  director.    Rich  Mull, 
the   lU  department  has  studied  Michi-i 
gan's  "program  for  everyone." 

"We  think  it  is  very  viable  for  this  cam- 
pus," George  said.  "We  have  to  consider 
the  limitations  of  the  participant.  Not 
everyone  is  gung-ho  and  beat  the  other 
guy  about  sports. 

"That's  why  volleyball  has  begun  to 
get  going  here.  Here's  a  sport  where 
everyone  can  play.  You  may  not  be  able 
to  set  up  a  spike,  or  even  execute  the 
spike  itself,  but  at  least  you  can  get  the 
dumb  thing  over  the  net.  Instant  gratifi- 
cation. You  try  and  avoid  the  rough  con- 
tact and  killer  instincts.  You  try  to  have 
fun.  That's  sports." 

George  added  that  the  department  was 
trying  to  get  some  equalization  between 
participation  in  the  men's  programs, 
which  have  always  been  strong,  and  the 
women's. 

"We  have  an  equity  of  opportunity 
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(CENTER)  Intramural  cross  country  once  again 
proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  more  porticipated-in 
events  of  the   1978  IM  season, 

(ABOVE)  Showing  all  the  determination  of  one  of 
Doc  Counsilman's  famed  charges,  this  IM  diver  dis- 
plays his  form  at  the  all-campus  meet, 
(LEFT)  While  o  fellow  Martin  III  resident  disploys 
the  proper,  non-contact  blocking  form,  quarterback 
Dave  Trenkner  prepores  to  let  loose  one  of  his  float- 
ing bombs. 
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Intramurals 


photos  Poul  Peck 

(ABOVE)  Cageball  was  the  mainstay  of  the  wom- 
en's IM  fall  games.   Here,  exhausted  participants 
take  a  rest  after  a  point  has  been  scored 
(RIGHT)   Cageball   players   struggle  to  keep  the 
huge  ball  aloft  during  a  game  in  the  HPER  Building 
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here,"  she  said.  "What  we  need  is  an 
equity  of  participation." 

The  men's  programs  have  reached  a 
leveiing-off  plateau,  George  said.  "Now 
it's  time  to  accommodate  the  non- 
traditional  sports  people.  Women  and 
non-competitive  people  will  hove  a  better 
opportunity  to  compete  in  the  future. 

"We  are  not  forgetting  the  individual 
who  wants  to  compete.  One  of  the  pro- 
grams we  are  looking  at  is  a  Superstars 
competition  (patterned  after  the  televi- 
sion sports  series)  where  we  could  say, 
'Here  is  the  campus'  best  all-around  indi- 
vidual athlete.'  " 

And,  still  further  down  the  road, 
George  said  that  Mull  envisions  his  de- 
partment getting  involved  with  a  cohesive 
extramural  program,  which  would  be  in- 
tramural competition  (perhaps  an  all- 
campus  championship  team  or  an  all- 
campus  all-star  team)  with  other  Big  Ten 
representatives. 


photosJeff  Winter 


(TOP)  The  all-campus  Frisbee  Tournament  was 
undoubtedly  the  highlight  of  the  Special  Events 
staged  by  the  Recreational  Sports  Department. 
Here,  a  would-be  champion  displays  his  form. 
(ABOVE)  Another  contestant  in  the  event  attempts 
to  score  in  the  accuracy  contest. 
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Intramurals 


(BELOW)  Once  again,  Cooley  High  dominated  the 
men's  intramural  basketball  tournament,  as  they 
have  for  the  past  four  years.  Here,  Byron  Mason 
displays  his  dunking  form  in  a  pre-game  wormup. 
(RIGHT)  A  Cooley  High  player  drives  around  a  de- 
fender as  the  team  posted  another  undefeated  sea- 
son. 

(FAR    RIGHT)   A   Cooley   High   team   member   out 
jumps  his  opponent. 


Tom  Cruze 
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"That's  been  discussed,  but  really  in- 
formally," George  said.  "We'd  much 
rather  focus  on  socialization  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sports  for  a  while,  than  re- 
emphasize  a  new  way  to  be  competitive. 

"You  look  at  other  schools  —  Michi- 
gan has  15  full-time  assistants  (lU  has 
three)  for  instance  —  and  what  they're 
doing  and  you  look  at  lU  and  what  we're 
doing,  end  there  really  isn't  that  much  of 
a  gap  in  desire,"  George  said. 

"You  can  get  lost  in  a  shuffle  if  the 
operation  is  too  big.  But  we're  confident 
that  we're  going  in  the  right  direction 
here.  Rich  Mull  has  convinced  everyone 
of  that. 

"Recreational  sports  can  be  something 
for  everyone.  The  possibilities  are  ines- 
timable." 

Mike  Siroky 


(LEFT)  IM  basi^etbail  also  grew  as  a  spectator 
sport,  as  mony  people  gathered  to  watch  the  all- 
campus  championship  game  at  University  Middle 
School. 


Scon  Goldsmith 
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Up,  down  season  for  indoor  track 


The  1  977  lU  indoor  track  season  could 
probably  be  best  described  as  a  roller 
coaster  ride  with  clearly  defined  peaks 
and  valleys  and  a  downsweeping,  yet  sat- 
isfying, end  to  the  ride. 

For  a  majority  of  the  team,  the  season 
ended  with  a  surprising  second  place 
finish  at  the  Big  Ten  meet  in  West 
Lafayette  on  March  4.  Seven  members, 
along  with  two  lU  relay  teams,  advanced 
to  the  NCAAs  the  next  weekend  in  De- 
troit, Mich.  Senior  runner  Dan  Visscher 
finished  seventh  in  the  two-mile  race  for 
the  Hoosiers'  best  effort  at  the  finals. 

lU  coach  Sam  Bell  took  his  team  into 
the  Big  Ten  meet  looking  for  the  title  last 
won  by  the  Hoosiers  in  1976.  Even 
though  the  team  did  not  cop  the  top  spot, 
several  individual  performers  added  a 
new  luster  to  the  already  bright  tradition 


of  lU  track. 

Sophomore  Robert  Cannon  took  the 
triple-jump  title  with  a  51 -foot-8'/2-inch 
leap,  and  sophomore  Tim  Graf  won  the 
300-yard  dash  with  his  best  time  in  that 
event,  30.52.  Two  other  sophomores  — 
Timi  Peters  and  Tommy  Hughes  —  were 
also  Big  Ten  champions.  Peters  won  the 
440-yard  dash  and  Hughes,  the  600-yard 
run. 

With  three  events  to  go,  the  Hoosier 
team  trailed  eventual  champ  Michigan  by 
just  two  points.  The  three-mile  run,  how- 
ever, sealed  the  team's  fate  as  the 
Hoosiers  did  not  score  in  the  event.  The 
Wolverines  amassed  1  1  points  in  the 
three-mile  run  to  win  the  conference  title. 

"I  think  anytime  you  think  you  can  win 
something  and  you  don't,  you're  bound 
to  be  disappointed,"  said  lU  coach  Sam 


Bell.  "But  I  also  think  Michigan  did  a  heck 
of  a  job  to  win." 

Mike  Siroky,  Dave  Haynes 


INDOOR  TRACK 


INDIANA  106,  Ball  State  61 

Ohio  University  41 '/2 

Lincoln  29 V2 

INDIANA  81,  Chicago  Track  Club  72 

Indiana  Indoor  Relays  —  unscored 

Purdue  83,  INDIANA  72 

Ball  State  32 '/2 

Notre  Dame  26'/2 

Indiana  State  20 

INDIANA  95,  Illinois  36 

Tennessee  74,  INDIANA  54 

INDIANA  105,  Western  Kentucky  25 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  2nd 
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(ABOVE)  Sophomore  James  Ewold  hits  the  pit  dur 
ing  an  indoor  meet  in  the  lU  Fieldhouse. 
(RIGHT)  Sophomore  Lance   Fox  clears  the  high 
jump  bar  at  15-feet  during  on  indoor  meet. 
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Swimmers  meet  goals 


To  four  freshmen  members  of  the  lU 
women's  swim  team,  it  must  have 
seemed  that  in  1978  the  university  lived 
up  to  that  old  fable  of  cutting  off  its  nose 
to  spite  its  face. 

That's  because  the  four  —  Shelly  Pre- 
ston, Sue  Garon,  Jane  Jordan  and  Carol 
Thompson  —  qualified,  on  the  basis  of 
the  standards  set  by  the  Association  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women 
(AIAW),  to  compete  in  the  national  fi- 
nals. But  they  did  not  do  so.  The  stan- 
dards established  by  the  lU  Athletic  De- 
portment were  too  high  to  allow  them  to 
compete. 

Preston  made  AIAW  notional  times  in 
the  50  and  110-yard  breast  stroke  and 
was  a  member  of  the  400-yard  medley 
relay  team  with  Garon,  Jordan  and 
Thompson.  But,  based  on  the  times  set 
by  lU  OS  qualifying  marks,  they  were  only 
near-misses. 

lU  coach  Don  Glass  originally  thought 
that  not  competing  in  the  nationals  might 
hurt  his  recruiting  efforts.  But,  he  later 
revised  that  assessment. 

"It's  always  good  to  be  able  to  take 
people  to  the  nationals,  that's  what  im- 
presses future  swimmers  you  want  to  re- 
cruit," he  said.  "But  since  we  hod  such  a 
successful  season  —  and  with  the  suc- 
cess of  our  freshmen  —  we  still  should 
hove  a  good  recruiting  year,  even  without 
going  to  the  nationals." 

Gloss  also  said  that  the  team  hod  met 
the  two  major  goals  he  set  in  preseason: 


attaining  a  higher  Big  Ten  finish  (they 
finished  third,  a  two-place  improvement 
over  the  previous  season),  and  for  most 
of  the  swimmers  to  improve  individually 
on  their  times. 

Both  goals  were  met  as  almost  all  lU 
records  were  shattered  by  Gloss'  out- 
standing freshman  class. 

It  is  this  sophomore  class  which  will 
lead  the  lU  women's  team  in  1979  and 
beyond  —  a  beyond  Glass  hopes  will  in- 
clude the  AIAW  nationals  for  many  years 
to  come. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  a  domi- 
nance like  the  men  have  had  here,"  Glass 
said.  "But  many  major-college  teams 
hove  a  history  of  sending  several  athletes 
to  the  nationals  year-ofter-year  in  the 
men's  programs,  without  dominating  the 
team  events.  I  won't  say  we  can't  win  the 
national  team  title  in  the  for  future.  But  I 
will  say  we  con  have  the  possibility  of 
several  individual  champions  in  the  near 
future,"  he  said. 

"That's  not  dominance  —  that's  just  a 
winning  program.  There's  no  reason  lU 
can't  have  that." 

Mike  Siroky 


SWIMMING 


INDIANA  83.5,  Ohio  State  47.5 

INDIANA  90,  Wright  State  41 

Wisconsin  68,  INDIANA  64 

Pittsburgh  Invitational  —  Indiana   1st 

Bearcat  Invitational  —  Indiana  1st 

Terri  Tarbell  Invitational  —  Indiana  2nd 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  3rd 


photos'courtesy  Lrz  Ullman,  lU  Sports  Information 

(CENTER)  The  1978  lU  women's  swim  team  was  a 
good  blend  ot  youth  and  experience.  The  youth  was 
in  the  team's  underclass  swimmers  and  the  experi- 
ence in  seniors  like  Kim  Smith. 
(ABOVE)  lU  swimmer  Nancy  Lawson  gets  a  fast 
start  from  the  blocks  during  practice  at  Royer  Pool 
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(RIGHT)  Once  again,  rugby  led  all  club  sports  as 
the  No.  1  spectator-grabber.  And  this  action  shows 
why  Effortlessly  tossing  aside  a  would-be  defender, 
an  lU  Rugby  Club  member  visually  pursues  the 
flight  of  the  ball. 

(BELOW)   Unmindful  of  the  onrushing  hoards  of 
tocklers,  this  rugby  club  team  member  receives  a 
pitch  out  during  another  intense  gome. 
(BOTTOM)   An  alert   lU    rugby   player  seizes  a 
chance  fo  pounce  on  the  ball. 


Club  sports  grow  with  the  flow 


\ 


Judy  Stem 


(ABOVE)  During  a  demonstration  at  Foster  Quad, 
lU  Fencing  Club  member  Bill  Crichton  demon- 
strates the  three  types  of  fencing  foils  to  dorm  resi- 
dents. 


While  other  divisions  of  the  lU  Recre- 
ational Sports  Department  had  slightly 
"off"  years  —  due  mainly  to  the  long 
layoff  necessitated  by  the  coal  strike  — 
the  club  sports  division  actually  enjoyed 
an  increase  in  participation  and  club  ex- 
pansion in  )978. 

"Our  estimates  are  that  there  was  a  9 
percent  membership  increase  (about  100 
more  participants),  and  we  added  five 
new  sports  clubs  (frisbee,  canoe/kayak, 
table  tennis,  women's  soccer  and 
Oceanides)  this  year,"  said  Greg  Jordan, 
an  assistant  director  of  recreational 
sports  in  charge  of  clubs  and  informal 
activities. 

"We  now  have  25  active  clubs  on  this 
campus,  and  there's  still  room  for  more," 
Jordan  said. 

Room  maybe,  but  the  story  for  club 
sports,  as  always,  is  funding. 

The  25  member  clubs  receive  $5,000 
from  the  university  to  support  all  the 
clubs,  which  come  under  the  umbrella 
organization  known  as  the  lU  Sports 
Club  Federation. 

That's  the  same  ■  allocation  lU  has 
given  the  sports  clubs  since  they  began 
receiving  funds  in  the  1960s.  At  that 
time,  there  were  only  10  clubs  in  exis- 
tence. 

But  despite  this  problem,  there  are  new 
twists  to  how  the  Federation  is  coping 
with  the  money  problem. 

"This  year,  we  began  using  my  office 
OS  sort  of  a  communications  center  for 
the  clubs. 

"We're  listed  nationally  (in  the  Na- 
tional Intramural  Sports  Directory).  So 
other  schools  —  varsity  or  club  —  which 
want  to  play  lU  coll  me,  and  I  tell  the  club 
involved.  They  can  then  use  my  office's 
WATS  line  to  call  and  make  the  ar- 
rangements to  play.  We  also  let  the  clubs 
use  our  office's  duplicating  service,  and 
the  department  has  come  up  with  about 
$1,000  worth  of  equipment  for  members' 
use." 

But,  according  to  Jordan,  the  bulk  of 
the  money  still  comes  from  club  mem- 
bers themselves;  most  still  pay  to  play. 

"Most  clubs  have  dues;  some  have 
fund-raising  exhibitions  or  other  fund 
raising  projects,  and  some  charge  admis- 
sion to  their  games,"  Jordan  said. 

Even  though  members  pay  dues,  not 
all  ore  active  participants,  according  to 
Jordan.  And  not  all  active  participants 
compete  with  other  teams,  he  added. 
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Scon  Goldsn- 


"You  join  a  club  to  participate.  Some 
people  participate  by  leadership.  That's 
usually  the  upperclassmen,  though  most 
of  them  do  actively  participate  in  the 
sport  as  well. 

"No  club  has  'cuts'  —  where  someone 
is  dropped  from  the  club  because  he 
can't  compete.  There  is  no  discrimination 
here.  Any  club  is  open  to  any  student, 
mole  or  female." 

According  to  Jordan,  there  are  actu- 
ally three  levels  of  clubs  —  highly  com- 
petitive, informational/participatory  and 
a  combination  of  the  two  —  the  clubs 
which  put  on  exhibitions  and  are  there 
purely  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport,  but 
also  have  a  competitive  team  within  the 
club. 

So  how  does  a  university  club  team 
manage  to  recruit  athletes  (something 
they  can  do)  away  from  schools  with  a 
bonafide  varsity  team? 

"Well,  there's  no  payoffs  and  no 
scholarships,  that's  for  sure,"  Jordan 
said.  "It's  relatively  easy.  You  have  o 
great  university  to  sell  here.  There's  lots 
of  reasons  to  come  here  besides  sports, 
and  club  athletes  can  appreciate  that. 
They're  not  in  the  big  money  sports  like 
football  or  basketball  where  the  sport 
will  be  their  livelihood,  so  they  need  a 
good  degree. 

"And,  you  can  sell  a  club  program  as 
being  as  good  or  better  than  some  varsity 
programs.  Our  water  polo  club  team 
was  thirteenth  in  the  country  last  year, 
and  the  judo  club  team  has  been  among 
the  top  three  in  the  country  for  some  time 
now,"  Jordan  said. 

"An  athlete  is  going  to  come  to  a  place 
where  there's  a  good  team  which  ap- 
preciates his  sport  —  and  that's  ID." 

Mike  Siroky 
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Club  Sports 


(LEFT)  Two  members  of  the  lU  Women's  Soccer 

Club  practice  during  o  warm-up  drill. 

(FAR  LEFT)  Women's  soccer  club  members  relax 

on  the  bench  during  the  holftime  of  one  of  their 

matches. 


Paul  Peck 


(ABOVE)  Judo  Club  members  Ed  Murray  (left)  and 
John  Walla  warm  up  in  a  free-form  practice  session. 
(LEFT)  Rita  Stephens  was  the  outstanding  member 
of  the  newly-formed  women's  soccer  club  in  1978. 
Stephens  was  the  only  member  of  the  club  team 
who  could  dribble  with  either  foot,  a  rarity  in  wom- 
en's soccer. 
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Club  Sports 


(ABOVE)  Joe  Wendt,  a  nafionally-ranked  water 
poloist,  was  just  one  of  the  reasons  the  lU  water 
polo  team  was  ranked  as  high  as  13th  nationally 
during  1978. 

(RIGHT)  In  a  water  polo  club  home  meet,  senior 
Rick  Bliss  attempts  a  shot  as  the  Pittsburgh  goalie 
rises  from  the  water  to  block  it. 
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(LEFT)  Korl  Monk  president  of  the  lU  Rifle  and  Pis- 
tol Club,  cleans  one  of  the  club's  guns  before  using 
it  on  the  firing  range, 

(BELOW)  Wearing  a  protective  headband  to  shut 
out  the  sound  of  gun  tire,  an  lU  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 
member  prepares  one  of  the  club's  guns  for  a  test 
on  the  lU  firing  ronge. 


3llotos.  Don  Toon 
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Baseball  team  finishes  strong 


photos  Tom  Cruze\ 


(ABOVE)  Senior  shortstop  Jamie  Bucoro  safely  av- 
oids the  tog  while  gliding  into  third  base 
(RIGHT)  Junior  third  baseman  Mike  Slevin  is  con- 
gratulated as  he  crosses  home  plate  offer  one  of  his 
two  home  runs  of  the  year. 
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(LEFT)  Junior  second  baseman  Bob  Johnson,  who 
led  the  1978  Hoosier  attack  with  a  ,410  batting 
average,  bats  while  lU  fans  —  m  the  cheap  seats  at 
Foster  Quad  —  look  on. 

(BELOW)  Junior  third  baseman  Mike  Slevin  slides  in 
safely  under  on  attempted  tag. 
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In  the  preseason,  all  lU  baseball 
I  coach  Bob  Lawrence  asked  for  was  a 
starting  pitcher  strong  enough  to  replace 
!  the  graduated  John  Barnefield,  the  ace  of 
■  the  Hoosier  team  during  the  previous  two 
.  seasons. 

All  in  all,  it  wasn't  that  unusual  a  re- 
quest. Barnefield  himself  hod  come  out  of 
nowhere  —  he  was  added  to  the  squad 
after  a  try  out  as  a  walk-on  —  and  Lawr- 
ence was  obviously  hoping  that  lightning 
I  would  strike  twice. 
j      He  didn't  get  his  wish. 

That,  as  much  as  anything  else,  tells 
the  story  of  the  1978  Hoosier  baseball 
team.  They  hit  well  enough  to  be  re- 
spectable, fielded  well  enough  to  be 
competitive,  but  pitched  themselves  into 
the  depths  of  the  Big  Ten. 

The  Hoosiers  were  ninth  in  the  Big  Ten 
in  team  pitching.  And,  in  the  final  rank- 
ings, no  one  was  among  the  top  12  indi- 
vidual pitchers  in  the  conference. 

In  every  other  team  statistic,  however, 
the  Hoosiers  ranked  at  least  as  well  as 
their  seventh-place  Big  Ten  finish. 

That  finish  was  accomplished  in  a  con- 
vincing manner,  as  lU  jumped  from  tenth 
to  seventh  in  the  final  weekend  of  the 
season.  (They  swept  Purdue  on  Friday  of 
that  weekend  and  then  needed  only  a 
split  with  Illinois  to  ovoid  the  Big  Ten 
basement  slot.) 

On  the  field,  the  Hoosiers  of  '78  were 
led  by  second  baseman  Bob  Johnson, 
who  set  an  ID  record  of  54  hits  in  a  single 
season  and  hod  a  team-high  batting  ov- 
erage of  .409,  His  Big  Ten  overage  was 
.386  —  good  enough  for  sixth  in  the  con- 
ference. 


He  was  joined  on  the  performance 
team  by  the  man  who  ranked  right  below 
him  in  conference  batting  —  lU's  Scott 
Weiner,  the  Hoosier's  designated  hitter. 
Weiner  hit  .385  in  Big  Ten  play  and  .325 
for  the  entire  season. 

Senior  pitcher  Larry  Rosin  also  set  a 
new  lU  record  in  1978,  setting  the  mark 
for  career  strike  outs  at  199. 

The  three-out-of-four  final  weekend 
finish  on  the  road  was  something  Lawr- 
ence saw  as  a  barometer  of  his  team's 
play  and  as  an  omen  of  lU's  baseball  fu- 
ture. 

"Sure,  I  think  we  get  better  year  after 
year,"  Lawrence  said.  "Building  a  tradi- 
tion in  anything  is  a  gradual  thing. 

"We  hod  a  lot  of  new  faces.  We  hod  a 
couple  of  transfers  and  some  freshmen  in 
key  roles.  I  really  didn't  know  what  to 
expect  of  them  at  this  level. 

"Now  we  know  what  our  younger 
players  are  capable  of  and  can  work  to 
fill  the  voids." 

To  that  end,  Lawrence  hod  already  re- 
cruited two  strong  pitchers  by  the  end  of 
the  season  —  Steve  Reish  and  Roy  Mols. 
Both  hove  hod  their  pitching  speed 
clocked  at  88  mph.  (The  best  of  the  pros 
throw  at  190  mph.) 

Lawrence  doesn't  figure  that  he  will 
hove  to  make  many  more  changes.  "We 
were  strong  enough  defensively  (the 
team  fielding  average  was  .945)  and  we 
showed  continual  improvements  at  the 
plate,"  he  said. 

"I'm  definitely  encouraged  by  what  I've 
seen." 

Mike  Siroky 


BASEBALL 


INDIANA  5,  Morningside  4 
Pon  American  1  1,  INDIANA  4 

INDIANA  5,  Arlington  4 

Pan  American  8,  INDIANA  0 

Michigan  State  12,  INDIANA  4 

INDIANA  3,  Morningside  2 

Pan  American  I,  INDIANA  0 

Michigan  State  10,  INDIANA  5 

INDIANA  4,  Corthoge  3 

Southern  Methodist  8,  INDIANA  4 

Southern  Methodist  1,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  3,  Butler  0 

Butler  6,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  8,  Evansville  4 

INDIANA  11,  Evansville  2 

INDIANA  4,  Indiana  Central  3 

Indiana  Central  6,  INDIANA  5 

INDIANA  15,  Anderson  2 

Kentucky  4,  INDIANA  2 

Kentucky  4,  INDIANA  2 

Miami  3,  INDIANA  0 

Miami  6,  INDIANA  4 

INDIANA  4,  Miami  3 

Miami  11,  INDIANA  6 

Northwestern  14,  INDIANA  4 

INDIANA  3,  Northwestern  2 

INDIANA  6,  Iowa  5 

INDIANA  9,  DePauw  1 

INDIANA  5,  DePauw  1 

Ohio  State  8,  INDIANA  7 

Ohio  State  7,  INDIANA  5 

INDIANA  5,  Indiana  State  1 

Indiana  State  8,  INDIANA  1 

Michigan  9,  INDIANA  2 

Michigan  5,  INDIANA  1 

Michigan  State  3,  INDIANA  1 

Michigan  State  5,  INDIANA  1 

INDIANA  8,  St.  Joseph's  3 

INDIANA  12,  St.  Joseph's  10 

INDIANA  6,  Purdue  4 

INDIANA  12,  Purdue  11 

Illinois  6,  INDIANA  3 

INDIANA  7,  Illinois  3 

Big  Ten  —  Indiono  7th 
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(RIGHT)  After  a  mix  up  in  signals,  two  Hoosiers 
lose  0  shot  at  an  easy  out  on  a  pop  fly 
(BELOW)  One  of  the  finest  things  the  Hoosiers  of 
1978  could  do  was  run  the  base  paths,  as  freshman 
Trish  Boswell  demonstrates  with  this  uninhibited 
slide  during  the  AIAW  state  finals  at  lU. 


(RIGHT)  Catcher  Diane  Stephenson  was  under- 
standably disappointed  with  the  end  of  the  1978 
season.  The  twin  loss  to  Ball  State  meant  that  the 
Hoosiers  were  out  of  the  AIAW  tournament.  But 
with  Stephenson  and  her  .357  average  back  for 
next  season,  the  disappointments  should  be  dissi- 
pated. 
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Safe  future  for  women's  Softball 


It  was  such  a  disappointing  end  to  a 
season  of  promise.  Most  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  1978  season  had  ended  for 
the  lU  women's  Softball  team. 

They  were  the  acknowledged  favorite 
OS  the  hosts  of  the  state  title  tournament. 
If  they  had  won,  they  would  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  AIAW  regionols,  some- 
thing which  no  lU  Softball  team  had  ever 
done.  The  Hoosiers  were  undefeated  in 
the  final  game  of  a  double-elimination 
tournament.  It  seemed  that  they  couldn't 
lose. 

But  they  did.  Twice.  They  lost  to  Ball 
State,  a  team  they  had  defeated  1  0-2  the 
day  before. 

Thus  the  season  ended,  22-15,  by  far 
the  brightest  finish  of  any  of  the  women's 
varsity  teams  in  1978. 


"It  was  an  abrupt  end  to  o  great  sea- 
son," said  lU  coach  Ann  Lawver.  "But 
we're  not  losing  anyone  to  graduation,  so 
I'm  confident  next  year's  team  con  pick 
up  where  this  one  left  off." 

The  Hoosiers  will  return  their  leading 
hitter  (catcher  Diane  Stephenson)  and 
pitcher  {Sally  Caulkins)  in  1979.  Both 
were  freshmen  in  1978. 

In  addition,  new  record  holders  Julie 
Hudson  (26  stolen  bases).  Sue  Lilley 
(1.03  ERA  with  a  7-6  record)  and  Diane 
Christenson  (38  hits  in  a  single  season) 
will  oil  be  bock. 

"We  saw  a  very  competitive  schedule 
and  excellent  play  from  a  young  team," 
Lawver  said. 

"But,  I'm  really  excited  about  the  com- 
ing  year.   With   everyone  bock,   it   looks 
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very  good  for  us." 

Lawver  was  also  happy  to  note  a  con- 
tinuing trend  in  women's  athletics  here  at 
lU.  The  fan  response  her  young  team  in- 
spired was  another  reinforcement  to  the 
idea  that  women's  athletics  have  defi- 
nitely arrived  on  the  lU  sports  scene. 

"We're  grateful  to  our  followers," 
Lawver  said.  "We  tried  to  show  them  ex- 
citing play  and  a  winning  team.  Their 
support  was  very  important  to  us  and  is 
very  fundamental  to  a  winning  team." 

Lawver  said  that  she  was  also  expect- 
ing to  reap  another  benefit  from  her 
young  team.  "We  should  do  well  in  re- 
cruiting," she  said.  "We  can  almost  as- 
sure a  winning  team  again,  and  that's 
important  to  incoming  players.  This  is  the 
start  of  building  a  reputation  for  our 
team." 


SOFTBALL 


INDIANA  3,  Rutgers  0 

INDIANA  10,  South  Carolina  5 

Trenton  State  4,  INDIANA  3 

INDIANA  8,  Farleigh-Dickenson  1 

INDIANA  7,  East  Strousburg  0 

East  Strousburg  4,  INDIANA  2 

INDIANA  10,  Trenton  State  4 

East  Strousburg  6,  INDIANA  4 

Rutgers  8,  INDIANA  6 

INDIANA  40,  Danville  J. C.  0 

INDIANA  14,  Danville  J.C   0 

Illinois  State  2,  INDIANA  I 

INDIANA  8,  Illinois  State  2 

INDIANA  6,  Purdue  0 

INDIANA   13,  Purdue  4 

INDIANA  6,  Purdue  0 

INDIANA  7,  Chicago  Stote  5 

INDIANA  10,  Northwestern  I 

Eastern  Illinois  10,  INDIANA  4 

Eastern  Illinois  8,  INDIANA  3 

Eastern  Illinois  5,  INDIANA  4 

INDIANA  10,  Northern  Illinois  1 

INDIANA  3,  Southwestern  Missouri  State  2 

INDIANA  14,  Illinois  State  "B"  5 

INDIANA  2,  Illinois  Stote  "A"  I 

Michigan  State  6,  INDIANA  4 

INDIANA  2,  Ohio  State  0 

INDIANA  10,  Northwestern  6 

Iowa  7,  INDIANA  4 

Ball  State  2,  INDIANA  0 

Ball  State  4,  INDIANA  3 

INDIANA  5,  Michigan  State  4 

INDIANA  3,  Michigan  State  0 

Northern  Illinois  2,  INDIANA  1 

INDIANA  10,  Ball  State  2 

Illinois  State  Invitational  —  Indiana  1st 

lAlAW  State  Championship  —  Indiana  2nd 
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lU  golf:     Men  stuck  at  first  tee 


Don  Toon 


The  1978  lU  men's  golf  team  found 
out  whet  just  about  everyone  else  finds 
out  in  the  spring  of  the  year:  After  o  long, 
hard  winter,  it's  tough  to  get  going. 

The  team  finished  the  season  just 
about  as  predicted  —  second  in  the  con- 
ference for  the  third  consecutive  year  to 
the  powerhouse  team  from  Ohio  State. 

"We  could  have  played  better,"  said 
lU  coach  Bob  Fitch.  "But  it  wouldn't  have 
mattered.  They  (OSU)  were  41  strokes 
ahead  of  us  at  the  end.  We  went  as  far  as 
we  could  go." 

The  Hoosier's  credited  much  of  their 
jump  (they  were  in  sixth  place  after  the 
opening  round  of  the  Big  Ten  tourna- 
ment) to  the  play  of  Billy  Parker,  the 
usual  No.  2  man  on  the  Hoosier  team 
under  Steve  Rogers. 

This  year,  Rogers  led  the  Hoosiers  in 
the  Big  Ten  tourney  with  a  304-stroke 
total  and  was  tied  for  eighth  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mike  Siroky 
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MEN'S  GOLF 


Cape  Coral  Invitational  —  Indiana  3rd  (of  20) 

Illinois  Invitational  —  Indiona  1st  (of  13) 

Kepler  Invitational  —  Indiana  3rd  (of  25) 

Schenkel  Invitational  —  Indiana  16th  (of  21) 

Northern  Intercollegiate  —  Indiana  lOth  (of  16) 

Spartan  Invitational  —  Indiana  5th  (of  26) 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  2nd 


(RIGHT)  Robert  Dew  had  his  best  season  as  a 
Hoosier  golfer  in  1978,  finishing  third  on  the  lU 
team. 


^        ^ 
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Women  continue  upswing 


Despite  failing  to  qualify  for  the  AIAW 
tournament  as  a  team,  the  lU  women's 
golf  team,  coached  by  Margaret  Cum- 
mings,  showed  excellent  promise  for  the 
future  and  played  very  well  during  a 
shortened  spring  season. 

After  a  fall  season  that  Cummings 
graded  as  "average,"  her  team  was  able 
to  mentally  "psyche"  for  the  spring  sea- 
son. 

Due  to  the  cancellation  of  many 
matches  thanks  to  the  coal  shortage,  the 
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spring  season  consisted  of  only  three 
tournaments.  But  the  team  seemed  to 
show  more  confidence  with  each  tour- 
nament, as  could  be  seen  in  the  con- 
stantly improving  scores. 

The  team  was  led  by  junior  Sally  Hen- 
dron,  who  was  the  No.  1  golfer  through- 
out most  of  the  season.  She  finished  sec- 
ond among  the  individuals  in  the  Big  Ten 
championship  hosted  by  the  Hoosiers  on 
April  22. 

Due  to  rain,  the  tourney  was  cancelled 
after  only  one  day.  At  that  point,  how- 
ever, lU  was  only  five  strokes  behind  the 
second-place  leaders  and  seemed  to  be 
gaining  the  needed  momentum  to  win  at 
home. 

Although  the  team  will  lose  one  player 
to  graduation  —  Sue  Schilling  —  Cum- 
mings sees  a  bright  future  for  the  lU 
women's  golf  team. 

Cummings  said  that  she  expected  three 
players  (Schilling,  Hendron  and  Mamie 
McClure)  to  qualify  as  individual  entrants 
in  the  AIAW  championship  tournament 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  mid-June. 

Mark  Ambrogi,  Mike  Siroky 


WOMEN'S  GOLF 


(Fall  Season) 

At  Wisconsin/Madison  —  Indiana  3rd  (of   12) 

At  Illinois  State  —  Indiana  8th  (of   18) 

At  Purdue  —  Indiana  4th  (of   16) 

Indiana  Invitational  —  Indiana  5th  (of  20) 

At  Marshall  University  —  Indiana  4th  {of   16) 

At  Missouri  —  Indiana  2nd  (of  9) 

(Spring  Season) 

Lady  Paladin  Invitational  —  Indiana  22nd  (of  24) 

At  Ohio  State  —  Indiana  5th  (of  15) 

Big  Ten  —  Indiano  4th 


TOP)  Sue  Schilling  practices  her  putting  technique, 
.vhile  Mamie  McClure  spots  for  her 
ABOVE)  Junior  Sally  Hendron  was  the  best  of  the 
U  women's  golf  team  in  1978.  She  led  the  Hoosiers 
3II  season  as  the  No.  1  player  and  topped  off  the 
/ear  as  second  individual  medalist  at  the  Big  Ten 
tournament. 
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(TOP)  lU  tennis  team  member  Ron  Remak  had  a  2-6  singles 
record  and  was  1-2  in  the  Big  Ten  for  the  1978  season. 
(ABOVE)  Randy  Druz,  lU's  No.  2  man,  hod  his  best  potential 
season  cut  out  from  under  him  when  he  was  injured  early  in 
the  season. 

(RIGHT)  Bill  Rennie  capped  off  a  superb  four-year  career  in 
1978,  leading  the  Hoosiers  throughout  and  finishing  as  a 
member  of  the  all-Big  Ten  team. 


Long  spring  break  hampers 
1978  men's  tennis  season 


The  1978  men's  tennis  team  entered 
the  season  with  a  lot  of  promise.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  the  type  of  promise  they 
just  couldn't  keep. 

With  the  defending  Big  Ten  singles 
chomp,  Bill  Rennie,  back  for  his  senior 
year  and  a  solid  finish  (2nd  place)  in 
1977,  this  team  had  to  be,  in  sports  ter- 
minology, a  "power." 

But  1978  was  a  bad  year  for  power  oil 
over  Indiana,  and  the  Hoosiers  somehow 
ran  their  energy  source  dry  very  early. 

The  disappointments  came  fast  and 
early  for  the  Hoosiers,  who  started  with 
the  traditional  swing  through  Florida, 
where  they  lost  five  straight  in  one 
stretch.  They  approached  the  Big  Ten 
season  with  a  confidence-shaking  5-12 
record. 

In  that  conference  schedule,  they  were 
4-5.  Only  Rennie  was  consistent  enough 
to  post  an  individual  winning  record.  The 
rest  of  the  team  was  a  study  in  fluctua- 
tion; up  one  match,  down  the  next. 

They  hit  what  would  have  to  be  the  low 
point  early  in  the  year  by  losing  to  In- 
diana State.  From  there,  it  was  a  hills-and 
valleys  roller  coaster  ride.  The  Hoosiers 
upset  a  very  good  team  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  then  fell  in  successive 
matches  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  two 
very  low  performers  just  a  year  ago. 

There  were  several  non-sport  related 
reasons  for  this  season  as  well.  One  of 
the  biggest  was  the  interrupted  academic 
schedule  all  lU  students  got  caught  in 
due  to  the  extended  spring  break.  lU 
coach  Scott  Greer  said  it  seemed  the 
constant  revisions  of  the  classroom 
schedule  took  his  players'  minds  off  their 
game,  and  the  resultant  intensive  class 
sessions  kept  them  off  their  stride. 


Another  factor  contributing  to  the  bad 
showing  was  the  loss  of  No.  2  man  Jeff 
True.  True  injured  his  back  after  the  first 
match  of  the  year.  He  never  returned  to 
the  lU  lineup  and  the  resulting  pressure 
put  on  the  younger,  less  polished  team 
members  seemed  to  hurt  performances 
throughout  the  team. 

But  all  three  collegiate  rookies  —  Tom 
Rogers,  Tom  Lockhart  and  Mark  Behr  — 
hit  their  stride  and  showed  improved  per- 
formances near  the  season's  end. 

As  the  rest  of  the  university  broke  for 
the  summer,  the  lU  tennis  team  remained 
behind  to  practice  for  the  Big  Ten  Tour- 
nament in  late  May. 

Mike  SiroKy,  Greg  Weber 


TENNIS 


Seminole  6,  INDIANA  3 

Central  Florida  6,  INDIANA  3 

Flagler  6,  INDIANA  2 

Middle  Tennessee  6,  INDIANA  3 

Florida  State  6,  INDIANA  3 

INDIANA  7,  Northwestern  2 

Wisconsin  7,  INDIANA  2 

Indiana  State  6,  INDIANA  3 

Ohio  State  7,  INDIANA  2 

INDIANA  7,  Ball  State  2 

INDIANA  5,  Illinois  4 

INDIANA  6,  Purdue  3 

Southern  Illinois  5,  INDIANA  4 

Iowa  6,  INDIANA  3 

Minnesota  7,  INDIANA  2 

INDIANA  6,  Michigan  State  3 

Michigan  8,  INDIANA  1 

Miami  of  Ohio  5,  INDIANA  4 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  6th  (tie) 
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Scheidemann  paces 
women's  tennis  team 


The  lU  women's  tennis  team  may  not 
have  had  the  best  record  of  any  team  in 
the  nation  (they  were  seventh  in  the  Big 
Ten);  but  that  was  OK  for  1978.  That's 
because  the  team  was  suffering  through 
one  of  the  oldest  sports  cliches  around  — 
they  were  building  for  the  future. 

Combining  the  intelligent  play  and  hus- 
tle of  a  youth-oriented  team  with  an  out- 
standing first-year  coach,  the  Hoosiers 
had  one  of  the  better  seasons  for  on  lU 
team,  and  future  improvement  will  cer- 
tainly bring  a  national  ranking  to  the 
squad. 

Lin  Loring,  a  nationally-known  coach, 
has  already  guaranteed  that  he  can  at- 
tract the  top  young  prospects  from 
around  the  country.  And  he  will  have  the 
services  of  freshman  Jill  Scheidemann  — 
the  No.  1  player  on  the  1978  team  —  to 
help  with  future  court  wars. 


'TB 
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WOMEN'S  TENNIS 


(Fall  Season) 

INDIANA  5'/2,  Purdue  3'/: 

INDIANA  8,  Illinois  1 

INDIANA  5,  DePauw  I 

INDIANA  8,  St.  Mary's  College  1 

Northwestern  7,  INDIANA  0 

Tennessee/Chattanooga  6,  INDIANA  0 

Kentucky  6,  INDIANA  3 

INDIANA  9,  Ball  State  0 

INDIANA  8,  Murray  State  1 

(Spring  Season) 

INDIANA  7,  Southern  Illinois  2 

Ohio  State  9,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  7,  Michigan  State  2 

INDIANA  8,  Illinois  1 

INDIANA  9,  Purdue  0 

Wisconsin  8,  INDIANA  1 

Iowa  5,  INDIANA  4 

Northwestern  9,  INDIANA  0 

lAlAW  State  Championship  —  Indiana  1st 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  7th 


Terry  Diskey 
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(TOP)  Jill  Scheidemann,  a  freshman  in  1978,  served 
as  both  the  No.  I  singles  player  and  was  a  member 
of  the  No.  1  doubles  team.  Here,  she  is  teamed  with 
Anne  Evans. 

(ABOVE)  According  to  lU  coach  Lin  Loring, 
Scheidemann  was  ranked  "among  the  top  10 
players  in  our  region." 


4   I 


Volleyball  team 
soars  upward 

"It's  great  to  reach  your  goals 
...  I  always  believe  in 
making  the  ones  you  do  set 
come  true" 

—  lU  volleyball  coach 
Ann  Lawver 


lU  volleyball  coach  Ann  Lawver  is  as 
much  a  volleyball  promoter  as  she  is  a 
coach,  and  the  way  she  saw  the  women's 
1  977  season  was  that  they  didn't  have  to 
win  the  national  title  in  order  to  have 
a  successful  season. 

"First  of  all,  no  ID  team  has  ever  gone 
further  before,"  she  said.  "We  got  to  the 
regional  quarter-finals  before  we  were 
eliminated.  For  us,  that's  just  super.  It 
was  one  of  the  goals  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  the  one  I  was  most  happy 
to  reach." 

Lawver  said  the  success,  when  mea- 
sured in  the  strides  she  expects  the  team 
to  moke  in  the  future,  will  be  "a  very  im- 
portant beginning  for  our  program." 

Lawver  also  said  she  was  happy  with 
the  increased  fan  support  in  the  1977 
season. 

"They  were  the  best  kind  of  fans  we 
could  hove,"  she  said,  "loud  and  friendly. 
We  —  the  team  and  I  —  really  appreciate 
it." 

Lawver  said  some  of  the  aspects  which 
generate  fan  support  ore  the  spectacular 
plays  possible  —  the  dives  for  the  boll, 
the  crowd-awing  spikes  from  far  above 
the  net,  and  the  team  coordination  nec- 
essary for  winning  volleyball  games. 

"Really,  like  most  of  the  women's 
sports  at  Indiana  University,  volleyball  is 
basically  a  skill  sport,"  Lawver  said. 
"And  non-contact.  That's  important  to 
the  fans  who  can  appreciate  the  training 
and  dedication  needed  to  reach  this  level. 

"We've  gotten  support  from  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  but  this  year  we  also 


(LEFT)  As  freshman  Sue  Flaherty  skies  high  above 
the  floor  to  spike  the  ball,  senior  Barb  Lyster  pre- 
pares to  back  her  up. 
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(ABOVE)  Sophomore  Deb  DeWitt  quenches  her 
thirst  after  playing  a  hard  volleyball  match. 
(RIGHT)  Senior  Barb  Lyster  (25)  and  sophomore 
Deb  DeWitt  (21 )  collide  as  they  both  reach  to  spike. 
(FAR  RIGHT)  Anticipating  the  serve,  junior  Julie 
Hudson  positions  herself  to  bump  the  ball. 


VOLLEYBALL 


INDIANA  2,  Louisville  1 

INDIANA  2,  Kentucky  0 

INDIANA  3,  Miami  of  Ohio  0 

INDIANA  3,  Indiana  Stote  0 

INDIANA  2,  Northern  Illinois  1 

INDIANA  2,  Wisconsin  0 

Central  Michigan  2,  INDIANA  1 

INDIANA  2,  Southern  Illinois  1 

INDIANA  2,  Ball  State  1 

INDIANA  2,  Lewis  1 

St,  Joseph's  2,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  2,  Ohio  State  0 

Northern  Kentucky  2,  INDIANA 

Chicago  Circle  2,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  2,  Michigan  State  0 

INDIANA  2,  DePaul  0 
Chicago  Circle  2,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  1,  Cincinnati  1 

INDIANA  2,  Indiana  State  0 

INDIANA  2,  Southern  Illinois  0 

INDIANA  1,  Tennessee-Knoxvilie 

INDIANA  2,  Cincinnati  1 

INDIANA  3,  Michigan  2 

INDIANA  3,  Purdue  1 

lAlAW 

INDIANA  2,  lUPUl  0 

Ball  State  2,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  2,  Purdue  0 

Ball  State  2,  INDIANA  1 

MAIAW 

Illinois  State  2,  INDIANA  0 

INDIANA  2,  Cincinnati  0 

Ball  State  2,  INDIANA  1 

Big  Ten  —  Indiana  3rd 
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saw  a  lot  of  community  support  begin. 

"I  think  it's  because  of  the  growing 
number  of  good  area  high  school 
teams,"  Lawver  added.  "We  had  a  clinic 
at  the  start  of  the  season  when  several 
teams  and  individual  players  were  able  to 
come  in  and  see  us  practice,  and  we  could 
help  them  afterwards.  That  got  a  lot  of 
interest  going  right  there. 

"It  showed  at  the  matches,  because  I 
know  I'd  see  several  women  with  the 
same  uniform  T-shirt  sitting  together, 
and  they'd  always  cheer  for  lU.  That  was 
just  another  nice  side-effect  of  this  sea- 
son." 

Lawver  herself  is  something  of  a 
unique  individual  at  lU.  In  only  three 
years  at  the  university,  she  has  risen  to 
where  she  now  coaches  two  varsity 
sports  (softball  is  the  other  one)  and 
serves  as  assistant  women's  athletic  di- 
rector. 

"The  support  from  Assembly  Hall  for 
us  has  been  great,"  Lawver  said.  "I  know 
Paul  Dietzel  (lU  Athletic  Director)  per- 
sonally attended  some  of  our  matches. 
He's  always  been  very  supportive  of  our 
program  from  the  hard  times  to  the 
present."  (In  1976,  several  males  wanted 
to  try  out  for  the  women's  team  to  pro- 
test the  non-existence  of  a  men's  team,  a 
move  Dietzel  effectively  blocked.) 

"That's  why  women's  athletics  is  mov- 
ing upwards  at  lU,"  she  said. 

Lawver  called  the  future  of  lU  vol- 
leyball "very  bright." 

"We  have  a  good,  young  nucleus,  and 
the  fact  that  we're  one  of  the  few  schools 
in  the  country  with  female  athletes  on 
scholarship  helps  our  recruiting  im- 
mensely. 

"We  still  can't  compete  with  West 
coast  teams  and  their  sunshine,  but  when 
you're  talking  to  good  players  from  the 
East,  the  climate  won't  be  all  that  much 
of  a  factor.  The  scholarships  will  be  a 
factor." 

So  will  the  coach.  As  long  as  lU  has 
Ann  Lawver  in  charge  of  lU  volleyball, 
the  program  can't  help  but  reflect  her 
personality.  And  she's  a  winner. 

Mike  Siroky 
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Foreigner 
Dan  Fogelberg 
'Magic  Flute' 
'Hair' 
hlarry  Chapin 


Play  comments 
on  life's  meaning 

'  '  ^^1  othing  seems  real,"  said  the 
I  N  American  upon  first  entering  the 
world  of  "Camino  Real"  (Spanish  for 
"The  Real  Street").  He  was  right.  Ten- 
nessee Williams  created  a  play  where 
spiritual  and  material  were  not  to  be  eas- 
ily recognized.  Paradox  was  the  keynote, 
as  characters  strived  to  discover  what 
was  real  and  what  was  a  dream. 

The  Acting  Co.,  a  professional  ensem- 
ble which  tours  the  United  States  with  a 
repertoire  of  classical  and  modern  plays, 
presented  "Camino  Real"  in  the  lU  Audi- 
torium on  Oct.  3. 

"Camino  Real"  was  reality  in  the  sense 
that  both  the  horrors  and  joys  of  life  were 
to  be  found  there.  It  was  the  street  of  life. 

The  plot  involved  a  young  American 
traveling  to  the  Mexican  border  for  ex- 
citement. Instead,  he  found  treachery 
and  filth. 

When  the  curtain  first  rose,  the  audi- 
ence felt  as  if  it  were  on  the  raunchy  part 
of  Chicago's  Rush  Street.  There  were 
neon  lights  everywhere  and  signs  brag- 
ging about  rip-off  joints.  The  audience 
saw  a  Gypsy  and  her  daughter  (who 
miraculously  regained  her  virginity  at 
each  new  moon),  an  old  blind  woman  in 
rags,  a  psychic  reader  and  an  Indian 
gasping  for  water  (he  was  shot  when  he 
begged  for  a  drink).  A  Gestapo-like  po- 
liceman, armed  with  bullets  strapped  ac- 
ross his  chest,  robbed  the  American. 

The  play's  main  character,  whose 
name  happened  to  be  "Kilroy,"  the 
cliched  name  signifying  an  American, 
had  found  himself  in  a  stereotyped  world. 
The  tough  military  guy,  a  Casanova,  a 
whore,  a  loan  shark  and  a  mixed-up  rich 
woman  were  found  in  "Camino  Real." 
Kilroy  also  was  destined  to  become  a 
stereotype  —  the  patsy  or  scapegoat. 

Kilroy  showed  the  audience  that  even 
in  this  unreal  world,  people  automatically 
search  for  a  hero,  for  a  protagonist. 
Rules  were  strict  here  —  certain  people 
had  to  stay  on  one  side  of  the  plaza,  and 
certain  people  could  not  talk  to  others. 
People  went  to  the  Gypsy  for  answers,  but 
she  told  them  only  what  they  wanted  to 
hear. 

Frightful  garbage  men,  wearing  gas 
masks  and  dressed  in  outfits  the  color  of 
street  safety  signs,  knew  immediately 
when  anyone  died  or  was  about  to  die 
and  callously  "cleaned"  them  off  the 
streets.  No  one  wanted  to  remain  in  the 
Camino  Real,  but  no  one  cared  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  street  cleaners. 


This  was  a  play  about  freedom,  its  gain 
or  its  loss.  Kilroy  realized  he  had  fallen 
into  a  trap,  but  Casanova  assured  him 
that  they  would  find  a  way  out.  Most  of 
the  other  characters  had  been  caught  in 
this  hell-hole  in  the  same  way  Kilroy  had. 

Although  it  seemed  impossible,  there 
was  one  chance  for  escape.  At  the  top  of 
the  stage  there  was  a  door.  When  opened 
by  some,  the  door  had  such  a  powerful 
blast  of  wind,  that  no  one  could  pass  be- 
yond it.  A  few  were  allowed  to  leave.  At 
one  point  in  the  play,  a  plane  prepared  to 
leave  the  Camino  Real.  Kilroy  lingered 
helplessly  in  the  background,  for  every 
time  he  approached  the  door  it  was  too 
windy  for   him   to   pass   through. 

Kilroy  found  freedom  only  in  death  — 
when  the  street  cleaners  came  for  him. 
This  was  another  paradox,  for  what  is 
freedom  worth  without  life?  The  Gypsy's 
words  were  true  —  "We're  all  guinea  pigs 
in  the  laboratory  of  God  .  .  .  everything  is 
for  a  while;  a  while  is  the  stuff  dreams  are 
made  of" 

Becky  St.les 
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(ABOVE)  Kilroy  gets  crowned  King  of  the  Cuckolds 
in  the  fiesta  scene  in  The  Acting  Company's  prod- 
unction  of  Tennessee  Williams'  "Camino  Real." 


Comic  troupe  entertains  lU  audience 


A  sharply-dressed  young  man  saun- 
tered onto  the  stage.  The  colored 
lights  were  low,  and  a  mellow  tune  be- 
gan. In  a  style  reminiscent  of  performers 
on  the  Johnny  Carson  or  Mike  Douglas 
shows,  the  turtle-necked  charmer 
crooned  what  sounded  like  a  love  song. 
He  sang  of  a  love  now  lost  and  told  his 
imaginary  ex-woman  how  he  wished  they 
could  still  be  together.  Then,  without  los- 
ing his  smooth  touch,  the  performer  used 
on  assertive  vibrato  to  sing  "It  was  your 
fault!"  He  continued  with  his  about-face, 
becoming  more  and  more  derogatory  in 
his  words  to  his  past  girlfriend,  and  the 
audience  was  in  stitches. 

This  was  an  example  of  a  sketch  from 
"Second  City,"  a  satirical  musical  review 
from  Chicago.  "Second  City"  has  several 
groups  of  players,  and  one  of  them  was 
the  traveling  troufse  that  visited  lU  on 
Sept.  24. 

"Second  City"  is  very  similar  to  "Sat- 
urday Night  Live;"  several  past  members 
of  the  company  ore  now  regulars  on  the 
popular  television  program. 

The  performance  included  plenty  of 
short  skits,  most  of  them  done  with  a 
minimum  of  props  and  backdrops.  Actu- 
ally, there  was  little  reason  for  extras. 
The  show's  selling  point  was  wit,  and  the 
great  amount  of  verbal  volleyball  re- 
quired full  audience  attention. 

The  skits  were  based  on  subjects  rated 


"G"  to  "X,"  but  were  always  in  good 
taste.  The  audience  heard  comments  on 
past  and  present  economic,  political  and 
social  problems  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  show,  the  seven 
players,  two  women  and  five  men,  dis- 
played an  amazing  amount  of  energy. 
Creativity  and  versatility  were  also  shown 
as  each  player  took  on  a  large  repertoire 
of  parts. 

One  of  the  opening  skits  was  especially 
clever.  Desperate  for  players,  the  foot- 
ball coach  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  training  eggheads  from  various  aca- 
demic departments.  Despite  the  coach's 
simple  explanations,  the  students  could 
not  understand  the  most  basic  concepts 
of  football.  When  the  coach  tried  to  draw 
the  line  of  scrimmage,  the  moth  major 
insisted  that  the  line  was  really  a  seg- 
ment, for  a  line  would  represent  infinity. 

During  one  portion  of  the  show,  a 
couple  returned  to  the  woman's  apart- 
ment after  a  night  on  the  town.  As  the 
man  began  making  moves  on  the  woman, 
she  decided  there  was  something  familiar 
about  her  date.  Finally  she  placed  his 
face;  he  went  to  high  school  with  her.  The 
man  could  not  remember  the  woman  at 
first,  and  who  could  blame  him?  In  high 
school  "she"  used  to  be  a  "he."  The  man 
could  not  cope  with  this  news  and  made  a 
fast  get  away. 

^  Becky  St.les 


(CENTER)  James  Harper  learns  his  fortune  from 
Mary  Lou  Rosoto,  the  Gypsy,  while  David  Schramm 
and  Anderson  Matthews  look  on,  in  The  Acting 
Company's  production  of  "Camino  Real  " 
(ABOVE)  "Second  City"  members  work  their  wit  on  a 
nearly  propless  stage.  Several  "Saturday  Night  Live" 
regulars  used  to  be  "Second  City"  troupe  members. 
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First  fall  concert 
features  Foreigner 


^i"' 


Little  River  Band 


From  the  much-anticipated  feature 
band,  Foreigner,  to  the  Australian 
group.  The  Little  River  Band,  and  the  un- 
known warm-up  group.  Cheap  Trick,  the 
first  concert  of  the  year  was  a  steady 
flow  of  enjoyable  rock  'n'  roll  music  for 
an  enthusiastic  Assembly  Hall  audience. 

Foreigner,  the  main  attraction  of  the 
concert  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  28,  came 
on  stage  in  clouds  of  smoke.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  launched  into  their  pop- 
ular song  "Cold  as  Ice,"  and  the  audi- 
ence began  to  boogie. 

After  nearly  an  hour,  the  six-member 
band,  featuring  lead  singer  Lou  Gramm, 
concluded  its  concert  with  its  latest  top 
single,  "Feels  Like  the  First  Time."  The 
band  received  a  standing  ovation  and  re- 
turned to  the  stage  for  two  more  num- 
bers. 

The  audience  also  gave  the  Little  River 
Band  a  standing  ovation  for  its  excellent 
performance.  The  group,  with  a  little  less 
rock  and  a  little  more  roll,  concluded  its 
four-month  American  tour  with  the  con- 
cert at  lU. 

The  first  group  of  the  evening.  Cheap 
Trick,  featured  a  blond  lead  singer  with 
gyrating  hips  and  a  guitarist  who  hopped 
around  the  stage  throwing  guitar  picks  at 
the  audience.  The  four-member  band 
began  the  concert  with  a  good  rock 
sound  that  set  the  mood  for  the  evening. 


Nonci  Hellmictt 
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'The  Joker'  rocks  at  Homecoming 


"C  tar  Wars"  effects  thrilled  the 
v-/  celebrating  Homecoming  crowd, 
as  the  Steve  Miller  Band  appeared  on  the 
Assembly  Hall  stage,  Oct.  15. 

The  Norton  Buffalo  Stampede  sur- 
prised the  anxiously  awaiting  Steve  Miller 
fans  with  a  unique  style  of  music  ranging 
from  hoe-down  to  jazz. 

A  harmonica-playing  Norton  paraded 
the  stage  after  the  crowd  demanded  the 
group  return  for  an  unexpected  encore. 
Norton  and  his  band  members  were  all 
dressed  in  Depression  era  suits. 

Green   laser   lights  beamed  from  the 


stage  and  bounced  off  the  walls  as  the 
Steve  Miller  Band  played  hit  songs  like 
"Jungle  Love,"  "Fly  Like  an  Eagle"  and 
"The  Joker." 

The  audience  stood  throughout  the  en- 
tire concert,  impressed  with  the  unusual 
light  show  and  original  musical  arrange- 
ments. 

The  concert  included  three  hours  of 
rock  'n'  roll  and  technical  problems,  which 
prompted  Miller  to  shout,  "Hey,  man,  you 
can't  rock  'n'  roll  if  your  wheel's  broken." 

Security  during  the  concert  was  tight  at 
all    times.    Among    the    Homecoming 


crowd  were  lU  students,  high  schoolers 
and  visiting  parents. 

Applause  from  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence brought  the  Steve  Miller  Band  back 
on  stage  for  two  encores. 

A  fantastic  light  show  and  the 
backdrop  with  the  familiar  "Pegasus," 
from  the  Steve  Miller  Band  album  cover 
"Book  of  Dreams,"  remained  in  the  eyes 
of  the  audience  even  after  the  music 
stopped. 

Valerie  Terzes  Tanke 
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Martin  'gets  sma 
in  lU  Auditorium 


It  was  a  rainy  evening  when  that 
"ramblin'  guy,"  Steve  Martin,  rambled 
into  Bloomington  on  Oct.  7.  But  that  did 
little  to  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  near- 
capacity  crowd  who  braved  the  weather  to 
see  the  comedian. 

Singer/songwriter  John  Sebastian 
warmed  up  the  audience  with  songs  from 
his  mid-60s  group,  The  Lovin'  Spoonful, 
as  well  as  his  more  recent  hit,  "Welcome 
Back."  Sebastian  also  treated  the  audi- 
ence to  his  "crazier  material"  to  get  them 
in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  Martin. 

Crazy  was  to  be  the  theme  for  the 
evening  when  that  "crazy  kind  of  guy" 
(as  Martin  labels  himself)  entered  the 
Auditorium  to  a  standing  ovation.  Martin 
entertained  the  crowd  with  shadow  pup- 
pets against  the  stage  curtain  as  he  sang 


Shawn  Spence 


"Mack  the  Knife."  Five  minutes  of  wres- 
tling with  a  balloon  resulted  in  nothing, 
but  it  kept  him  from  getting  pregnant, 
Martin  said. 

"Well  excu-u-use  me"  and  "Let's  get 
small,"  Martin's  verbal  trademarks,  were 
laced  through  his  comedy  routine.  He 
conducted  an  audience  sing-a-long  of 
such  memorable  lyrics  as  "Go  into  a 
closet  and  suck  eggs." 

The  only  chance  the  crowd  was  al- 
lowed to  catch  its  breath  came  when 
Martin  played  the  banjo  or  juggled. 
These  talents  showed  the  audience  that 
Steve  Martin  was  an  all-around  per- 
former and  really  "unique  guy." 
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Dancers  reflect  Soviet  Georgian  culture 


The  Soviet  Georgian  Dancers  and  the 
Tbilisi  Polyphonic  Choir  opened  the 
Indiana  University  Auditorium  Dance 
Series  with  a  bang  on  Oct.  8.  The  full 
Auditorium  applauded  the  performers 
throughout  the  evening,  and  at  the  end, 
gave  them  a  standing  ovation  and  cheers 
of  "Bravo!" 

The  program  consisted  of  songs  and 
dances  from  the  rich  culture  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  Georgian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic.  The  ethnic  songs  and 
dances  reflected  varied  cultures  since  the 
region  once  served  as  a  passageway  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia. 

The  company's  first  entrance  was 
greeted  by  applause  as  the  stage  filled 
with  vivid  color.  The  performers  dis- 
played lavish  costumes  of  richly  colored 
material.  The  women,  heavily  dressed 
with  extravagant  headdresses  and  many 


jewels,  did  not  dance,  but  simply  glided 
softly  around  the  stage  with  submissive 
expressions.  Their  arms  and  hands 
swayed  delicately  as  they  moved  among 
the  men. 

The  mole  dancers  hurtled  around  the 
stage,  as  their  high  jumps  and  fantastic 
spins  displayed  their  athletic  prowess  and 
technical  proficiency.  Often,  they  danced 
on  their  toes,  performing  incredible 
jumps  and  spins. 

The  dances  consisted  of  war  dances  in 
which  the  men  fought  with  swords  or 
sticks.  The  audience  sighed  aloud  when 
the  dances  ended,  both  relieved  and 
amazed  that  no  one  was  injured.  The  di- 
verse dances  were  all  performed  with  on 
enthusiasm  and  vigor  which  mirrored  the 
pride  of  the  Soviet  Georgian  race  and  its 
culture. 

Musical   accompaniment   consisted 


mainly  of  percussion  instruments.  The 
dancers  added  to  the  sound  with  savage 
shouts,  clapping,  foot  stomping  and  the 
clashing  of  sticks  and  swords. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  dance 
were  songs  sung  by  the  all-mole  Tbilisi 
Polyphonic  Choir.  These  songs  reflected 
the  choral  traditions  of  the  1  0th  and  1  1  th 
centuries.  The  choir  sung  about  the  cus- 
toms and  myths  of  the  Georgian  —  al- 
ways asserting  pride  in  being  born  a 
Georgian. 

Kothy  Ellin 


(BELOW)  Georgian  men  shout  and  stamp  with  great 
vigor  as  they  move  deftly  to  the  primitive  dances. 
(CENTER)  A  woman  dancer  in  lavish  costume  ges- 
tures gracefully  in  an  expressive  moment. 


(RIGHT)  Scenic  backdrops  helped  to  enhance  the 
soothing  sounds  of  Fogelberg's  music. 
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Paul  Peel 


'Dead'  liven  up  Bloomington 


There  was  a  patient  crowd  in  Assem- 
bly Hall  on  Halloween  night.  Weeks 
earlier,  they  had  withstood  chilly,  all- 
night  vigils  at  the  box  office  to  buy  tick- 
ets. Their  entertainment  missed  its  plane 
and  started  the  show  45  minutes  late.  In 
fact,  when  the  Grateful  Dead  actually  did 
make  music,  it  almost  seemed  an  intru- 
sion on  the  sleepy  college  scene. 

Concert  goers  faced  lengthy  waits  be- 
tween tunes  and  long-winded  sets  as  the 
band  worked  out  intricate  improvisations 
for  each  song  —  old  Grateful  Dead  tradi- 
tions only  a  Dead  Head  (a  hard-core  fan) 
could  enjoy. 

But  when  the  music  was  finally  deli- 
vered with  precision  and  joy,  Dead  Heads 
and  the  rest  of  the  audience  temporarily 
forgot  their  pressing  mid-term  concerns. 


That  night,  it  was  guitarists  Jerry  Gar- 
cia and  Bob  Weir,  stage  center  veterans 
of  Dead  affairs,  who  led  the  way  to 
"Dead  Head  Nirvana."  Complimenting 
the  steady  performance  were  Bil 
Kreutzman  and  Mickey  Hart  on  percus 
sion,  Keith  Godchaux  on  electric  piano 
Phil  Lesh  on  bass  and  a  much  subduec 
female  back-up  singer,  Donna  God 
choux. 

As  is  their  habit,  the  Dead  Heads  wen 
home  happy.  The  other  curious  seeker; 
of  entertainment  and  escape  from  th( 
drone  of  Bloomington  life  left  with  a  ring 
ing  in  their  ears  and  confusion  about  hov 
to  appraise  one  of  the  Indiana  Memoria 
Union  Board's  biggest  fall  concerts. 
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Fogelberg's  style  peaceful,  mellow 


The  audience  scrambled  to  its  seats  as 
the  lU  Auditorium  lights  gradually 
dimmed  on  Dec.  1  for  the  Dan  Fogelberg 
concert,  sponsored  by  lUSA. 

But  the  stage  was  still  dark.  A  collec- 
tion of  musical  instruments,  wires  and 
monstrous-sized  amplifiers  covered  its 
floor.  It  appeared  black  and  abandoned. 

Then,  the  crowd  hushed.  A  backdrop 
of  the  majestic,  snow-capped  Rocky 
Mountains  and  a  vibrant-colored  rain- 
bow was  lowered. 

A  magenta-filtered  spotlight  focused 
on  the  stage.  Within  it  appeared  tall  Dan 
Fogelberg,  clad  in  blue  jeans.  The  audi- 
ence applauded  loudly  and  then  settled 
bock  for  two  hours  of  musical  perfection. 
Fogelberg  touched  the  grand  piano's 
keys  and  sang,  clear  and  emotional, 
"Netherlands." 

Escaping  to  a  semi-circle  of  guitars, 
Fogelberg  sang,  "Once  Upon  a  Time." 
His  music  was  peaceful  and  mellow. 

The  audience  warmed  up  to  him. 

"This  is  for  all  you  people  who  have  8 
o'c locks  to  get  up  for.  I  sympathize  with 
you  ...  Do  you  really  have  to  learn 
things  at  7:30  in  the  morning.?"  Then  he 
broke  into  a  rendition  of  "To  the  Morn- 
ing. 

He  followed  with  a  guitar-picking  med- 
ley of  a  Brazilian  folk  ballad,  "My  Favor- 
ite Things"  and  "Eleanor  Rigby."  Then 
he  previewed  a  song  which  will  appear 
on  his  new  album.  The  instrumental 
album  will  be  a  joint  effort  by  Fogelberg 
and  talented  Tom  Weisberg,  his  flutist. 

The  shrill,  beautiful,  ticklish  to-the- 
eardrum  notes  that  Weisberg  played 
were  harmonious  with  Fogelberg's  tenor 
voice. 

They  performed  "Can't  Find  My  Way 
Back  Home"  with  precision  timing. 

After  drawing  audience  applause  for 
Weisberg,  he  finished  with  "Illinois"  and 
"Part  of  the  Plan." 

The  audience,  however,  was  not  willing 
to  end  its  enjoyment  so  soon.  A  five- 
minute  standing  ovation  finally  drew  him 
and  Weisberg  back  on  stage. 

He  urged  the  audience  to  sing  the 
chorus  to  "There's  a  Place  in  the  World 
for  a  Gambler."  The  crowd  was  quiet  at 
first,  but  soon  the  Auditorium  was  vibrat- 
ing with  3,500  voices  chanting,  "Set  it 
free.  Set  it  free.  Let  it  shine.  Let  it  shine." 

Laura  Manske 
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Three  fall  plays  given  at  lU 


It  was  only  one  weekend  in  the  life  of  a 
wealthy  suburban  family,  yet  its  mere 
survival  was  in  danger.  Agnes  (Deborah 
Hull)  opened  "A  Delicate  Balance"  with 
a  monologue  about  her  fear  of  going 
mod.  Of  course,  she  was  only  kidding, 
for  Agnes  was  too  much  in  control  to 
ever  lose  her  mind.  Her  husband,  Tobias 
(Charles  Nelson),  lightheartedly  joked 
with  her  about  the  prospect  of  her  going 
mad  and  how  he  would  live  without  her. 
As  the  play  progressed,  the  audience  saw 
the  balance  of  these  two  individuals  shat- 
ter and  their  world  destroyed  as  the 
weight  of  others  was  added  to  the 
scale,  rocking  the  equilibrium. 

Agnes  and  Tobias  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  they  could  live;  they  sup- 
ported each  other  with  their  antagonism 
as  well  as  their  love.  Yet,  their  balance 
was  delicate  —  they  could  only  stand  so 
much.  Claire  (Mary  B.  Kababik),  Agnes' 
alcoholic  sister,  created  tension  in  their 
"happy  home."  Then,  when  their  30- 
year-old  daughter  Julia  (Margo  Bucha- 
nan) returned  home  after  leaving  her 
fourth  husband,  it  was  almost  too  much 
to  bear. 


The  final  blow  came  as  Harry  (Maurice 
Reed)  and  Edna  (Victoria  St.  George), 
their  best  friends,  moved  in.  All  of  these 
people  brought  their  troubles  and  fears 
into  Agnes  and  Tobias'  home,  upsetting 
the  equilibrium. 

Agnes'  fear  of  going  mad  did  not  seem 
so  absurd  as  the  play  progressed,  for 
going  mad  is  merely  the  inability  to  cope 
with  life.  With  their  lives  unbalanced, 
Agnes  and  Tobias  were  losing  their 
hard-won  ability  to  deal  with  life. 

Edward  Albee's  play  revealed  the  im- 
possibility of  making  choices  as  life  prog- 
resses. "You  see,  the  idea  that  freedom 
of  choice  remains  after  a  certain  time  is 
illusion.  We  lose  —  we  develop  a  kind  of 
arthritis  of  the  mind,  and  change  be- 
comes impossible.  It's  too  late  for  any- 
thing then,"  Albee  once  said. 

Kathy  Ellin 


(ABOVE)  In  "A  Delicate  Balance,"  Agnes  (De- 
borah Hull)  and  Tobias  (Charles  Nelson)  enjoy  an 
early  morning  alone. 

(CENTER)  Matt  (Mark  Reina)  and  Luisa  (Paula 
Valerie  Nadrowski)  set  the  mood  as  star-crossed 
lovers  in  "The  Fantasticks." 

(RIGHT)  Gerry  Snyder,  Tim  Wiley  and  Chris  Wertz 
strike  an  alert  pose  as  the  Watchmen  in  Shakes- 
peare's "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
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'The  Fantasticks' 


The  theatre  darkened  and  the  stage 
became  two  yards  and  a  wall.  This 
was  the  setting  for  University  Theatre's 
first  production,  "The  Fantasticks,"  di- 
rected by  Jon  Farris  and  performed 
Sept.  9-17.  The  simple  set,  designed  by 
Joe  Baer,  aided  in  directing  the  audi- 
ence's attention  to  the  human  interaction 
taking  place  on  stage.  Matt  (Mark  Reina) 
is  naive  and  madly  in  love  with  Luisa 
(Paula  Valerie  Nadrowski),  who  returns  his 
feelings.  Separated  by  the  wall  built  by 
their  fathers,  they  meet  secretly,  enjoying 
the  dramatic  mystery  of  their  meetings. 
The  fathers  know  the  power  of  the  word 
"No"  as  they  explain  in  their  duet  "Never 
say  'No'."  They  built  the  wall  hoping  that 
their  children,  if  forbidden  to  see  each 
other,  would  become  interested  in  each 
other  and  marry. 

The  songs,  with  words  by  Tom  Jones 
and  music  by  Harvey  Schmidt,  were  in- 
terspersed throughout  the  play  and  re- 
vealed the  general  mood,  along  with  the 
characters'  feelings  and  ideas.  The  first 
song  performed  by  El  Gallo,  the 
narrator- bandit-man-of-the-world, 
created  the  atmosphere:  "Try  to  re- 
member that  time  in  September  when  life 


was  gay  and  oh  so  mellow  .  .  ."  This 
song  became  the  theme  as  El  Gallo  sang 
it  in  his  deep  full  voice  agoin  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  All  of  the  songs  were  sung  with 
just  the  right  touch  of  sentiment.  The  love 
songs  were  full  of  emotion,  and  the  fa- 
thers' humorous  songs  contained  just  the 
right  amount  of  cynicism.  The  fathers' 
duets  seemed  to  be  the  audience's  favor- 
ites. Enhancing  the  overall  performance 
was  the  background  music  performed  by 
musical  director  Alan  R.  Shorter  on 
piano  and  Laura  Witt  on  harp. 

The  choreography  by  Jessica  Beltz  was 
fitting  and  unobtrusive.  Lisa  Allyn 
Worth's  performance  as  the  Mime  was 
outstanding.  She  maintained  the  charac- 
ter throughout  the  play,  keeping  her  face 
in  a  forlorn  expression,  slightly  tilting  her 
head  and  moving  ever  so  smoothly.  Her 
colored  scarves  worked  very  effectively 
against  her  all  black  costume,  designed 
by  Leon  I.  Brauner.  More  than  just  a 
character,  she  was  a  symbol,  setting  the 
mood  for  the  action  on  stage.  Worth, 
with  her  dance  movements,  carried  the 
audience  through  the  play. 

Ending  as  it  began,  the  play  reminded 
the  audience  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
individual.  The  sun  will  rise  and  set,  and 
the  moon  will  appear  regularly,  regard- 
less of  one's  actions. 


'Much  Ado  About  Nothing' 


Shakespeare's  "Much  Ado  About  No- 
thing" embodies  the  universal  aware- 
ness of  the  complexities  of  romance.  Di- 
rected by  Sam  Smiley,  lU  professor  of 
theatre  and  drama,  the  play  ran 
smoothly  from  one  mishap  to  another. 

The  deceptions  which  created  the 
comedy  also  had  tragic  elements.  Two 
lovers.  Hero  (Cathy  Dupuis)  and  Claudio 
(Greg  Arnold),  were  to  be  married.  But 
before  the  wedding  ceremony  could  take 
place,  Claudio  was  conned  into  believing 
that  Hero  was  disloyal.  He  denounced 
and  shamed  her  on  their  wedding  day. 

Meanwhile,  Benedict  (David  Cantor) 
and  Beatrice  (Debbie  Hale),  who  always 
were  throwing  witticisms  at  one  another, 
had  fallen  in  love.  They  united  together 
to  help  Hero  and,  in  the  process,  pledged 
themselves  to  one  another.  Of  course,  in 
the  end,  both  couples  married  and 
everyone  lived  "happily  ever  after." 


The  true  fools  in  the  play,  the  Watch- 
men and  Dogmerry  (the  constable),  acci- 
dentally stumbled  onto  the  men  behind 
the  deception,  thereby  solving  the  prob- 
lem. The  fools'  use  of  wrong  words  was 
exceedingly  funny  and  made  it  obvious 
that  they  were  really  fools  by  our  stan- 
dards. Alas  though,  it  was  the  fools  who 
were  wise  and  the  wise  men  who  were 
fools. 

Overall,  the  acting  was  good.  Each 
actor  portrayed  his  role  with  not  only  the 
words  and  facial  expression  necessory  to 
his  character,  but  also  with  the  unique 
movement  of  the  period  in  which  the  play 
was  set.  The  dances  and  period  move- 
ment by  Frank  Ries  were  fitting  and 
added  much  to  the  validity  of  the  play. 

Scenery  by  Richard  L.  Scammon  and 
costumes  by  Leon  I.  Brauner  were  inte- 
grated totally  into  the  production,  creat- 
ing the  effect  of  the  1600s  necessary  to 
the  play's  comic  and  tragic  development. 

Kothy  Ellin 
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lU  audience 
eagerly  receives 
Loggins,  Mason 

Dave  Mason  and  Kenny  Loggins,  two 
top  contemporary  musicians,  en- 
thusiastically entertained  a  very  anxious 
audience  when  they  appeared  at  the  iU 
Auditorium  on  Nov.   13. 

Mason,  who  began  his  career  playing 
backup  for  several  super-groups  in  Eng- 
land, performed  first  for  the  eager  crowd. 

With  his  clear,  soothing,  relaxing  voice, 
Mason  sang  old  hits  and  current  re- 
leases. The  audience  appreciated  his 
older  hits,  "Maybe  I  Can  Love  You"  and 
"Give  Me  a  Reason,"  but  gave  over- 
whelming applause  to  his  more  recent 
hits,  "We  Just  Disagree"  and  "Let  It 
Flow."  His  current  album,  "Let  It  Flow," 
has  sold  more  than  500,000  copies. 

Throughout  his  performance.  Meson 
seemed  restless  and  uneager  to  talk  with 
his  audience.  His  appearance  at  IU  was 
his  last  one-night  stand  of  a  five-week 
tour. 

Hopping  happily  on  stage,  Loggins 
shouted  out  "Hello  people"  and  entered 
into  the  Loggins  and  Messina  hit, 
"Sailin'." 

He  continued  to  sing  hits  he  had  made 
with  partner  Jim  Messina  —  "House  at 
Pooh  Corner"  and  "Danny's  Song"  — 
but  then  proudly  sang  his  current  solo 
material. 

Loggins'  enthusiasm  never  faded  as  he 
thoroughly  entertained  the  audience  with 
"Angry  Eyes,"  "Why  Do  People  Lie"  and 
"I  Believe  In  Love." 

After  his  third  encore,  Loggins  spoke 
to  the  audience  in  an  excited  but  pleased 
voice.  "They  say  there's  a  whole  lot  of 
people  outside  waiting  to  come  in  for  the 
second  show,  but  I  said  there's  a  whole 
lot  of  people  inside,"  he  screamed.  Sad 
that  this  would  be  his  last  song,  the  audi- 
ence applauded  ecstatically  to  "Cele- 
brate Me  Home." 

Those  who  went  to  see  Mason  and 
Loggins  happily  discovered  that  their  ap- 
petites were  well  satisfied. 

Tiba  Altoma 
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Shakespeare's  life  topic  of  play 


Two  institutions  of  the  theatre  came  to 
lU  in  the  second  event  of  the  Audito- 
rium Theatre  Series.  Sir  Michael  Red- 
grave co-starred  with  the  words  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  in  "Shakespeare's 
People,"  written  and  directed  by  Alan 
Strochan. 

Conceived  as  "a  celebration  of 
Shakespeare  in  words  and  music,"  the 
play  presented  the  playwright's  words  in 
a  seasonal  cycle  of  life.  Spring,  summer, 
fall  and  winter  were  represented  by  ex- 
cerpts from  both  comedies  and  tragedies, 
including  "As  You  Like  It,"  "A  Midsum- 


mer Night's  Dream,"  "Hamlet,"  "King 
Lear,"  "Macbeth"  and  "The  Tempest." 
Commentary  on  Shakespeare  and  his 
characters  added  background  and 
humor  to  the  play. 

Stage  settings, 
minimum,  consisted 
chairs  and  a  central 
props  or  costumes  were  used,  placing  re- 
sponsibility on  the  actors  to  indicate  a 
change  in  mood  or  scene. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  play  was 
the  selection  of  material.  Many  insignifi- 
cant scenes  seemed  to  last  for  an  eter- 


kept  to  a  bare 
of  a  tapestry,  five 
wooden  block.  No 


nity,  while  some  of  the  more  famous  lines 
and  scenes  were  completely  ignored. 
Some  of  the  commentary  was  delightful, 
but  much  of  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
scenes,  giving  the  play  a  jumpy  feeling. 

Sir  Michael  Redgrave  spoke  the  words 
of  Shakespeare  as  though  they  had  been 
written  for  him.  His  rendition  of  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man  from  "As  You  Like  It"  and 
the  final  scene  of  "The  Tempest"  gave 
him  ample  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  musical  voice.  The  only  fault  of  Red- 
grave's performance  came  when  he  was 
not  on  center  stage.  When  not  perform- 
ing, Redgrave  appeared  exhausted  and 
lifeless.  When  he  was  in  a  scene,  he 
dominated  it. 

Redgrave  was  ably  assisted  by  his  co- 
actors.  Hope  Alexander-Willis  compe- 
tently handled  the  female  roles.  She  was 
equally  effective  in  the  comedies  and  as 
Lady  Macbeth.  David  Dodimead,  who 
has  worked  with  Redgrave  before,  de- 
lighted the  audience  with  his  comic  roles 
of  Falstaff  and  Bottom  and  was  also 
adept  in  the  tragic  scenes.  Stephen 
Schnetzer  showed  a  gift  for  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  and  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
be  designed  for  Shakespeare.  George 
Ceres,  while  only  a  fair  actor  and  singer, 
was  a  fine  guitarist. 

Before  coming  to  the  United  States, 
"Shakespeare's  People"  toured  South 
Africa,  South  America,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Denmark  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  play  was  produced  by  Paul  El- 
liott and  Bernard  Jay  in  association  with 
The  American  Conservatory  Theatre  of 
San  Francisco. 

Party  Word 


(LEFT)  Appearing  in  the  play  "Shakespeare's  Peo- 
ple" are  Sir  Michoel  Redgrave  (seated),  George 
Ceres,  Hope  Alexander- Willis,  David  Dodimead 
and  Stephen  Schnetzer, 
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Ferguson's  jazz 
thrills  audience 


It  was  jazz  at  its  showiest,  loudest  and 
jazz  near  its  perfected  best. 

It  was  jazz  led  by  a  49-year-old  silver- 
gray-haired  man  with  a  tad  of  a  pot  belly, 
stomping  around  the  stage  in  a  white 
jumpsuit. 

It  was  Moynard  Ferguson's  jazz,  jazz 
like  he  liked  it,  with  young,  virtuoso, 
hand-picked  musicians  and  an  apprecia- 
tive, idolizing  audience. 

Ferguson's  music  was  true  to  his  form 
—  fluid,  clear,  with  o  smattering  of 
double-high  C's.  But  a  different  kind  of 
showman  is  emerging.  He  has  virtually 
ended  his  clinics  for  high  school  jazz 
musicians,  and  replaced  them  with  more 
one-night  stands  in  a  grueling  nine  month 
annual  tour.  His  orchestra  recently  mode 
Top  40  charts  with  "Gonna  Fly  Now" 
from  the  movie  "Rocky."  And  T-shirts 
bearing  the  title  of  his  latest  album  sold 
for  $6.50.  During  intermission,  lU  fans 
crammed  the  Auditorium  entrance  to  see 
the  shirts,  and  280  swallowed  the  price. 

A  rushed  "Give  It  One,"  an  old-time 
favorite  of  Ferguson's,  began  the  Nov.  5 
program.  Blaring  but  balanced,  each 
musician  held  his  own. 

The  group  then  wound  down  for  "Pri- 
mal Scream"  with  a  sexy  pizzicato  bass 
guitar  solo  by  Gordon  Johnson.   Eyes 


closed,  heads  bobbed. 

More  versatility  was  shown  with  a  Jay 
Chattaway  arrangement  of  the  theme 
from  "Star  Wars."  Biff  "Cosmo"  Honnon 
twisted  and  turned  the  knobs  on  his  moog 
synthesizer  in  truly  cosmic  form. 

Ferguson  again  became  the  showman 
in  a  Sonny  Rawlins  tune  entitled  "Aire- 
gin"  with  fancy  high  fingering  that  some 
critics  call  exhibitionism.  Perhaps,  but  it 
was  suspenseful  just  the  same. 

The  trumpet  section  was  featured  in 
the  next  few  numbers,  demonstrating 
that  they  were  not  far  behind  the  main 
man  with  feeling  and  double-high  C's. 

The  highlight  of  the  first  half  was  "One 
O'clock  Jump"  with  rinky-tink  piano  by 
Honnon  and  Ferguson  on  his  AAF  Super 
Bone. 

The  audience  warmly  rewarded  a 
drum  solo  by  Peter  Erskine  in  the  second 
half.  With  a  whir  of  arms  and  sticks, 
Erskine  squinched  his  eyes  and  plunged 
down  into  his  music. 


Shawn  Spence 

Ferguson  explained  that  the  final  num- 
ber, a  rendition  from  the  opera  "Pag- 
liaci,"  was  the  story  of  a  man  who  played 
the  fool  to  gain  attention  of  those  he 
loved.  First,  a  soothing  keyboard  solo  by 
Hannon.  Then  a  soft,  spell-binding 
flugelhorn  by  Ferguson. 

Suddenly  the  lights  came  on  and  the 
musicians  momentarily  took  to  the  aisles 
for  a  personal,  more  than  quadraphonic, 
effect.  And  finally,  Ferguson  finished  the 
evening,  true  to  form,  in  the  high  register. 

Backstage,  a  pretty  long-haired  blonde 
waited  for  Ferguson,  clutching  her  "ob- 
tained" backstage  pass.  When  the  star 
emerged,  she  greeted  him  with  a  flurry  of 
excited  conversation.  Obligingly,  he 
signed  the  back  of  the  T-shirt  she  wore, 
bearing  the  title  of  an  earlier  Ferguson 
album. 

"If  I  were  only  20  years  younger,  my 
dear,"  he  sighed. 

If  he  only  were. 

Julia  Corbett 
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'Sugar'  revives  old  Harlem 


A  little  bit  of  Harlem,  both  old  and 
new,  was  in  Bloomington  on  Nov.  1  7 
as  part  of  the  Auditorium  Theatre  Series. 
The  traveling  cast  of  "Bubbling  Brown 
Sugar,"  presented  by  Tom  Mallow  and 
James  Janek,  revived  the  songs  and 
dances  that  were  born  in  Harlem  be- 
tween 1920  and  1940  with  an  infectious 
vitality. 

The  show,  a  backward  trip  into  Harlem 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Harlem  Renais- 
sance, saluted  such  "greats"  as  Billie 
Holiday,  Duke  Ellington  and  Burt  Wil- 
liams. The  troupe  performed  the  stroll. 


the  jitterbug  and  the  Charleston,  dances 
which  were  born  in  the  streets  of  Harlem. 
The  greatest  ballroom  of  them  all,  the 
Savoy,  even  had  a  song  of  its  own, 
"Stompin'  at  the  Savoy." 

The  spirit,  the  fun  and  the  closeness  of 
the  people  in  Harlem  was  transmitted 
through  the  songs  and  dances.  Every 
note  was  exact.  The  performers  did  not 
just  perform;  they  entertained.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  audi- 
ence. 

Kathy  Ellin 


(ABOVE)  Cast  members  from  "Bubbling  Brown  Sugar" 
brought  a  little  bit  of  Harlem  Renaissance  dancing  to  the 
Auditorium  in  November. 
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lU  presents  three  fall  operas 


'The  Magic  Flute' 


Friedrich  Nietzsche  might  have  been 
thinking  about  Mozart's  "The  Magic 
Flute"  when  he  wrote,  "The  divine  ap- 
proaches on  light  feet."  This  comic  op- 
era, completed  scarcely  three  months  t)e- 
fore  Mozart's  death  in  1  791 ,  is  known  as 
a  uniquely  lofty  and  inspired,  yet  simple 
and  communicative,  work  of  music 
theatre. 

Mozart  presented  a  musical  and  liter- 
ary tour-de-force  in  this,  his  last  stage 
work.  The  music  embraces  an  incredible 
variety  of  styles:  street  tunes,  fugue  sub- 
jects, patter  songs,  operatic  forms  and 
chorale  preludes.  The  libretto  for  the 
work  overflows  with  philosophical  and 
dramatic  ideas:  Freemason  symbolism, 
fairy  tales,  magic  and  mysticism, 
humanistic  ideals  of  the  1  8th  century  and 
even  social  commentary. 

The  plot  concerns  Prince  Tamino  and 


his  companion,  Papageno,  a  rather 
simple-minded  bird  catcher,  as  they 
search  for  Tamino's  beloved  Princess 
Pamina,  who  is  being  held  captive  in  the 
temple  of  High  Priest  Sarastro.  Tamino  is 
gradually  converted  to  Sarastro's  mis- 
sion, the  pursuit  of  pure  ideals  and 
knowledge,  and  with  Pamina  and  bewil- 
dered Papageno,  who  is  simply  looking 
for  a  mate,  goes  through  a  series  of  trials 
to  prove  his  worth  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter. 

"The  Magic  Flute"  was  performed  by 
the  lU  Opera  Theatre  during  October 
and  November.  The  production  featured 
a  staggering  array  of  evocative,  colorful 
sets  by  Scenic  Designer  Max  Rothlis- 
berger,  superbly  precise  orchestral  play- 
ing under  the  baton  of  Professor  Thomas 
Baldner  and  delightful  presentations  of 
the  opera's  memorable  musical  numbers, 
comic  dialogue  and  visual  gags  by  the 
two  student  casts. 
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'The  Night  Before  Christmas' 

Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  is  famous 
for  his  brilliant  orchestral  works, 
like  "Sheherezade"  and  the  "Russian 
Easter  Overture,"  but  the  composer's  14 
operas,  with  the  exception  of  "Cog 
d'Or,"  are  relatively  obscure. 

So  the  lU  Opera  Theatre's  production 
of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas,"  an  opera  virtually  unknown 
outside  Russia  before  1950,  was  a 
noteworthy  event,  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  critics  and  scholars  around  the 
country.  The  American  premiere  produc- 
tion was  believed  to  be  the  first  fully- 
staged  production  of  the  opera  ever  per- 
formed in  English,  and  was  videotaped 
for  possible  national  TV  distribution. 

The  work  turned  out  to  be  well  worth 
the  attention  it  received.  Composed  in 
1895,  "The  Night  Before  Christmas" 
abounds  with  the  charm  of  Ukrainian  vil- 
lage life  in  a  folk  tale  written  by  Nikolai 
Gogol  in  1831  and  adapted  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakov   for  the  opera.   The   plot   is 


spiced  with  magic,  witchcraft,  pagan 
Russian  legends  concerning  Christmas 
and  exciting  choruses  and  carols  sung  by 
the  village  folk.  Rimsky-Korsakov's  de- 
lightful score  was  brought  to  life  by  the 
all-student  casts  and  choruses,  con- 
ducted with  flair  by  visiting  Professor 
Bryan  Balkwill. 

"The  Night  Before  Christmas"  is  about 
a  young  village  blacksmith,  Vakula,  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  but 
self-centered  Oksana.  She  promises  to 
marry  him  only  if  he  goes  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  obtains  the  Czarina's 
golden  shoes  for  her  —  an  unlikely  ac- 
complishment. Vakula  unwittingly  traps 
the  Devil  in  a  coal  sack,  forces  him  to 
turn  into  a  flying  horse  and  take  him  to 
the  Imperial  Court.  Vakula  literally 
charms  the  Czarina,  who  is  portrayed  as 
Catherine  the  Great,  out  of  her  shoes  and 
returns  with  his  prize  to  a  chastened  Ok- 
sana, who  willingly  becomes  his  bride. 

The  opera  was  performed  by  the 
Opera  Theatre  on  Nov.  20  and  Dec.  2,  3 
and  10. 

Ray  Cooklis 
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(BELOW)  Papageno  (Greg  Powell),  bird-man  companion 
to  Prince  Tamino,  finds  Princess  Pomina  (Kothy 
Ireland),  who  is  being  held  captive  by  High  Priest  Saras- 
tro,  in  Mozart's  "The  Magic  Flute  " 

(RIGHT)  Floria  Tosca  (Rebecca  Cook),  an  opera  singer 
in  1 9th  century  Rome,  sings  of  her  love  for  painter  Mario 
Covarodossi,  in  Puccini's  "Tosca." 


(ABOVE)  Vokula,  the  blacksmith  (Bernard  Lowe),  and 
Oksana  (Julie  Convell)  join  inhabitants  of  Dikanko  in 
celebrating  Christmas. 


'Tosca' 

Giacomo  Puccini's  lusty,  melodrama- 
tic blockbuster,  "Tosca,"  hod  its  or- 
igins in  on  1  887  performance  of  Victorien 
Sardou's  play,  "La  Tosca."  Puccini  at- 
tended the  performance,  which  starred 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  that  famed  mistress  of 
histrionics.  Although  the  play  was  per- 
formed in  French,  a  language  the  com- 
poser did  not  know,  Puccini  was  drawn  by 
the  play's  powerful  subject.  The  operatic 
result,  completed  in  1900,  quickly  be- 
came a  repertory  favorite  and  remains 
one  of  the  most  widely-performed 
operas. 

The  reasons  for  "Tosca's"  success  are 
apparent.  The  opera  is  filled  with  lush, 
emotive  music,  in  the  best  tradition  of  Ita- 
lian opera.  Moreover,  the  work  has  two 
strong  dramatic  and  vocal  roles,  two 
compelling  and  compulsive  characters. 

Floria  Tosco,  on  opera  singer,  is  will- 
ful, passionately  involved  with  the  painter 
Covarodossi,  and  yet  controlled  by  her 


sense  of  honor.  Boron  Scorpio,  chief  of 
the  Roman  police  who  lusts  after 
Tosco,  is  powerful,  cruel  and  sadis- 
tic. He  tortures  political  enemies,  in- 
cluding Covarodossi,  to  maintain 
control  over  the  city,  and  uses 
Cavorodossi's  sufferings  to  lure 
Tosco  to  himself. 

The  result  is  explosive  and  bloody. 
Tosco  stabs  Scorpio  to  death  in  one 
of  the  most  chilling  scenes  in  oil  op- 
era; Covarodossi  is  executed  by  a  fir- 
ing squad,  with  Tosca  present,  and 
Tosca  leaps  to  her  death  while  being 
pursued  by  Scorpio's  men. 

Opening  the  1977-78  lU  Opera 
Theatre  season  in  September  and 
October,  Tosco  featured  stunning 
vocal  performances  by  student  and 
faculty  artists,  some  involved  and 
powerfully  dramatic  moments  and 
vigorous  interpretation  of  the  orches- 
tral score  by  conductor  Flora  Con- 
tino,  professor  of  music. 

Ray  Cool^lis 
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Award-winning 
musicals  evoke 
aughter,  tears 
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'  '  T^  he  Robber  Bridegroom, "a  country 

I  musical  comedy  that  received 
eight  Drama  Desk  Awards  and  two  Tony 
nominations,  played  at  the  lU  Auditorium 
on  Monday,  Jan.  16. 

The  story,  by  lyricist  Alfred  Uhrey,  is 
taken  from  Eudora  Welty's  novella  based 
on  a  Grimm  fairy  tale.  It  begins  as  the 
musicians  dance  onto  the  stage  playing 
lively  country  music.  The  characters  in- 
troduce themselves  through  song,  in  true 
storyteller  fashion,  and  proceed  with  the 
tale  of  Jamie  Lockhart,  a  bandit-of-the- 
woods. 

Lockhart,  a  gentleman  robber,  be- 
friends a  wealthy  Mississippi  planter  and 
falls  in  love  with  a  country  girl,  who  just 
happens  to  be  the  planter's  daughter. 


The  characters  of  the  18th  century 
town  of  Rodney  tell  the  story  with  song 
and  dance,  never  displaying  a  lock  of 
strength  or  talent. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
show  was  the  ingenious  scenery.  The  ac- 
tors moved  boards  and  barrels  around 
the  stage,  creating  new  settings.  The 
musicians  overlooked  the  action  as  they 
played  from  a  balcony  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage. 

The  down-home  atmosphere  of  the 
rural  town,  combined  with  the  sophisti- 
cated musical  and  theatrical  elements, 
created  a  delightful  way  to  escape  reality 
for  a  few  hours. 

Kathy  Ellin 


In  1968,  the  Vietnam  conflict  haunted 
the  minds  of  many  young  adults. 
Threatened  by  draft  notices,  and  thus 
probable  death,  they  fled  to  a  world  of 
drugs,  free  love  and  companionship. 
Their  search  for  a  life  exempt  from  war, 
hypocrisy  and  hate  is  what  the  still  con- 
troversial play  "Hair"  revolves  around. 

"Hair"  ran  from  Jan.  18-21  and  25-28 
in  Alumni  Hall.  Sponsored  by  Union 
Board  in  cooperation  with  Pretense 
Theatre  Productions,  the  cast  captured 
the  restlessness  and  ambivalence  of  the 
'60s. 

Their  energy  and  involvement  in  the 
production  warmed  up  the  somewhat 
shocked  audience.  With  only  a  1 0-year 
span  between  the  generally  conservative 
audience  and  the  portrayed  rebellious 
young  people,  the  differences  were 
strongly  obvious. 

Director  Janie  B.  Nowell  said  the  cast 


hod  been  working  together  for  five 
months,  researching  the  events  and  emo- 
tions of  the  "disturbed  decade"  and 
reacted  to  them  with  an  amazing  array  of 
love.  This  offer  of  love  between  one 
another  and  the  audience  helped  to 
bridge  that  10-year  gap. 

Prior  to  the  performance,  cast  mem- 
bers implemented  many  tactics  to  get  the 
audience  involved.  A  group  played 
guitars  in  the  aisle.  Actors  strolled 
through  the  crowd  handing  out  incense. 
A  few  welcomed  ID  students  to  visit  their 
pad  (the  stage)  and  browse  around. 
There  was  a  lot  of  hugging  and  smiling. 
One  man  blew  bubbles  and  urged  the 
audience  to  catch  them. 

The  play  was  a  montage  of  satirical 
skits  about  the  prejudices  and  injustices 
of  society.  Basically,  these  skits  de- 
veloped around  Claude  Hooper 
Bukowski,  who  lived  in  a  New  York  City 


East  Village  hippie  commune.  While  crav- 
ing life  and  freedom,  he  could  not  compel 
himself  to  burn  his  Draft  Card  at  a  Be-ln. 
He,  like  so  many  other  young  men  of  that 
period,  had  a  major  decision  to  make: 
whether  to  conform  to  what  society  and 
his  parents  expected  of  him  or  to  follow 
his  own  ideologies.  Eventually,  Bukowski 
went  to  war.  The  red  peace  symbol  which 
he  painted  on  his  stomach  earlier  in  the 
play  was  later  transformed  into  a  splotch 
of  blood.  He  died  as  he  believed  he 
would,  meaninglessly. 

Nowell's  guidance  was,  perhaps,  the 
driving  force  in  the  production.  She 
choreographed  the  actors  from  a  twirling 
swirl  of  a  drug  scene  to  a  quiet,  serious 
moment  of  tears  to  a  crazy,  off-beat 
dance  routine  of  contorted  bodies  and 
expressions. 


Laura  Manske 


ly  Engeliond 


(ABOVE)  Joy  Heath  portrays  a  dissatisfied  youth 
from  the  1960's  anti-war  period  in  the  Union 
Board/Pretense  Theatre  production  of  "Hair." 
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Marcel  Marceau 
charms  audience 
with  mime  magic 
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Marcel  Marceau,  acclaimed  as  the 
greatest  living  pantomimist,  per- 
formed to  a  full  lU  Auditorium  audience 
on  Friday,  Jan.  20. 

His  performance  consisted  of  a  select 
few  of  his  works,  including:  "The  Public 
Garden,"  a  nostalgic  look  at  public 
gardens;  "The  Mask  Maker,"  a  tribute  to 
an  established  craft;  "David  and 
Goliath,"  a  comical  piece  in  which  Mar- 
ceau quickly  switched  from  David  to 
Goliath  and  back  again,  and  "Bip  as  a 
Soldier,"  a  look  at  war  in  which  Bip  dies. 

"There  have  been  moments  in  my  life 
when  I  have  wanted  to  kill  Bip,"  Marceau 
said  in  on  interview  after  his  perfor- 
mance.  "I    love   Bip,   but  he  has  to  go 
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through  life  and  die,  like  everyone.  Then  I 
realized  that  an  artist  can  do  everything 
—  die  and  live  again  and  die  and  live  .  .  . 
Bip  dies  like  an  autumn  leaf.  Other  peo- 
ple will  come  to  life. 

"Mime  is  the  art  of  man,"  Marceau 
said.  "It  shows  the  deepest  emotions 
which  are  in  us." 

His  performance  supported  his  belief  in 
mime's  universal  nature.  The  audience 
became  so  involved  with  the  man  on 
stage,  it  was  as  if  they  were  one. 

"I  know  what  the  audience  is  doing  all 
the  time  and  how  they  are  reacting  to 
me,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  be  completely 
out  of  my  body.  I  see  myself.  An  artist  is  a 
man  who  plays  cool  but  has  sensitivity 


for  emotion;  he  knows  emotion.  He  plays 
with  emotion,  but  is  in  control." 

In  Marceou's  "David  and  Goliath,"  the 
audience  laughed  as  if  he  were  a  clown. 
"But  a  mime  is  not  a  clown,"  he  said.  "A 
clown  is  a  fool.  I  have  great  respect  for  a 
great  clown.  There  is  great  truth  and 
dignity  in  a  clown.  When  people  laugh  at 
a  clown,  they  laugh  at  themselves.  No- 
body is  above  another.  If  you're  a  king  or 
a  bum,  you  face  the  same  death. 

"Mime  brings  in  another  essence  —  an 
involvement  of  man  of  another  kind.  It  is 
a  complete  art." 

Kothy  Ellin 
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MANGIONE: 

lazz  sounds  enrapture  lU  audience 


Thrilling.  Exciting.  Awe-inspiring. 
Exhilarating.  These  were  some  of  the 
words  the  audience  of  3,000  were  using 
to  describe  the  show  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed that  bitter-cold  February  night. 
All  agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
concerts  at  I U  in  years. 

The  show  everyone  was  talking  about 
was  a  Feb.  5  performance  by  Chuck 
Mangione  and  his  Quartet  at  the  lU  Audi- 
torium. With  his  distinctive  blend  of 
melodic  jazz,  Mangione  held  the  audi- 
ence of  lU  jazz  afficionodos  spellbound 
for  nearly  two-and-one-half  hours. 

Literally  from  the  opening  note,  Man- 


gione enraptured  the  crowd  with  the 
beauty  and  power  of  his  music.  Mixing 
selections  from  his  A&M  albums  "Main 
Squeeze,"  "Bellavia"  and  "It  Feels  So 
Good,"  the  band  demonstrated  extraor- 
dinary versatility  and  tight  musicianship. 
Besides  Mangione  on  the  flugelhorn, 
the  band  consisted  of  five  extremely  tal- 
ented Los  Angeles  sessionmen:  Charles 
Meeks,  bass;  Grant  Geissman,  guitars; 
Chris  Vadala,  assorted  horns  and  wood- 
winds, and  an  incredible  18-year-old 
drummer,  James  Bradley  Jr.  His  sensitive, 
sometimes  explosive,  percussive  work 
was  nothing  short  of  amazing,  as  were 


Meeks'  booming  bass  solo  and 
Geissman's  shimmering,  articulate  guitar 
picking.  Vadala  added  some  tasty  charts 
on  tenor  sax,  and  his  woodwind  playing 
was  fluid  and  clean. 

Mangione's  compositions  ran  the 
gamut  of  human  emotion;  tender  and 
lighthearted,  they  exuded  a  kind  of  re- 
strained exuberance  —  a  subtle  yet  gen- 
tle kind  of  mellowness.  It  may  have  been 
cold  outside,  but  inside  the  lU  Auditorium 
that  night.  Chuck  Mangione  was  the  per- 
fect winter  heartwarmer. 

Jerry  Leone 
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Ballet  company 
adds  a  twist 
to  dancing  style 


"D 


oncers,"  a  new  contemporary 
ballet  company,  believes  that  its 
performers  should  have  freedom  to  do 
what  they  want,  as  long  as  they  offer  a 
new  experience  to  the  audience.  Their 
performances  in  Bloomington  on  Feb. 
20-21  showed  how  this  can  work  — 
sometimes. 

The  first  night's  performance  didn't 
work.  The  dancers  weren't  terribly  in- 
volved with  what  they  were  doing;  neither 
was  the  audience.  Of  the  four  pieces  on 
the  program,  two  attracted  attention, 
one  because  it  was  enjoyoble;  the  other 
because  it  was  different.  The  enjoyable 
one,  "And  the  Down  Surprises  No  One," 
an  abstract  ballet  with  music  by  Beeth- 
oven, involved  entrances  and  exits.  The 
dancers  moved  in  contrasting  manners 
—  sometimes  sharp  movements  with  feet 
and  hands  flexed,  at  other  times  more 
lyrical  movements  allowing  limbs  to  flow 
through  space  creating  attractive  lines. 

The  other  piece,  "Etudes  aux  Objets," 
was  interesting,  if  a  little  strange.  The 
choreography  fit  the  mechanical  music, 
creating  human  automations  on  stage. 
The  two  dancers,  dressed  in  what  looked 
like  underwear,  displayed  the  pure  physi- 


cal and  mechanical  elements  in  dance. 
Muscle  moved  against  muscle  and  bone 
against  bone. 

The  second  night's  performance,  how- 
ever, showed  that  a  company  with  such  a 
unique  philosophy  can  succeed.  All  of 
the  pieces  inspired  both  the  audience  and 
the  dancers,  especially  "Song  of  a  Way- 
farer" and  "Belong." 

"Song  of  o  Wayfarer"  showed  a 
romantic  wanderer  struggling  against 
himself  and  loneliness.  The  dancers 
moved  together,  sometimes  shadowing, 
sometimes  contrasting,  but  complement- 
ing  each  other.   The   beautiful   music 


communicated  as  much  as  the  dancing. 
Together  the  impact  was  tremendous. 

"Belong,"  a  pas  de  deux,  was  the  final 
piece  of  the  evening.  The  dancers,  dres- 
sed in  white  satin  body  stockings  sprink- 
led with  traces  of  glitter,  performed  dif- 
ficult lifts  and  complex  body  interplay. 
The  two  became  one  as  bodies  in- 
tertwined and  moved  from  one  sensual 
position  to  another.  Their  bodies  flowed 
into  each  other  and  formed  clear,  simple 
images  against  the  blank  stage.  The 
lights  went  down;  the  curtain  fell  with  two 
dancers  face  to  face,  rippling  their  arms 
delicately. 

Kothy  Ellin 
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'Scapino'  generates  energy 


VZ  capino,"  a  play  adapted  by  Frank 
^  Dunlap  and  Jim  Dale  from 
Moliere's  "Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin," 
brought  energy  to  Bloomington  and  the 
lU  Auditorium  during  the  power  cut- 
backs. 

The  play,  presented  Feb.  24  in  the 
commedia  dell'arte  tradition,  had  a  sim- 
ple plot  and  much  physical  activity.  The 
traditional  characters,  young  lovers,  old 
fathers  and  rascal  servants,  performed 
with  vitality  and  created  a  special  rapport 
as  they  spoke  in  stage  whispers  directly 
to  the  audience. 

The  two  sets  of  lovers  needed  help;  so 
Scapino,  the  sassy,  crafty  rogue  and  his 
faithful,  if  not-too-bright,  companion, 
Sylvestro,  came  to  their  rescue. 
Throughout  the  play,  Scapino  played 
tricks  on  the  two  fathers;  but  when  the 


going  got  tough,  he  disappeared.  Of 
course,  in  the  end,  everyting  worked  out 
all  right  and  everyone  "lived  happily  ever 
after." 

With  its  timeless  story,  "Scapino"  was 
not  thought  provoking,  but  gave  the  au- 
dience a  chance  to  relax  and  enjoy  an 
evening  of  fun  and  frolic.  The  audience 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  performance, 
especially  the  sing-along.  People  sang 
and  laughed  with  the  performers,  dread- 
ing the  time  when  the  final  curtain  would 
fall,  and  they  would  have  to  brave 
Bloomington  again. 

Kothy  Ellin 


(BELOW)   Scapino,   the  fun-loving   servant  and 
troublemaker,  plays  a  trick  on  the  old  father. 
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The  energy  crisis  forced  many  night 
activities  to  be  cancelled.  Horry  Cho- 
pin fans,  clutching  their  $6.50  tickets, 
feared  that  their  famous  singer/ 
storyteller  would  be  added  to  the  list  of 
cancellations. 

But,  energy  crisis  or  not,  Horry  Chopin 
appeared,  guitar  in  hand,  on  Feb.  28  in 
the  lU  Auditorium. 

He  sat  alone  on  the  stage,  perched  on 
his  stool,  dressed  casually  in  ton  cords 
and  a  shirt,  unbuttoned  at  the  neck. 

A  husky  man,  Chopin's  big,  ruddy  face 
glowed  and  grinned  to  greet  the  audi- 
ence, which  in  turn  welcomed  him  with 
exuberant  applause. 

"They  said  we'd  hove  enough  power 
tonight  to  run  our  sound  system,"  Chopin 
said,  "but  I  see  12  little  men  up  there 
(pointing  to  the  flood  light  above  his 
head)  with   big  flashlights."   The  crowd 


howled  with  laughter. 

Pleased  at  the  crowd's  reaction  to  his 
energy  joke,  Chopin  shouted,  "I  feel  good 
tonight!  I'm  gonna  sing  my  ass  off!" 

He  began  with  "Dancing  Boy,"  a  song 
admittedly  about  Chopin's  young  son 
who  dances  to  his  father's  singing. 

Chopin  dramatized  his  feelings  for  his 
bond  when  he  sang  "The  Boys  in  the 
Band."  He  told  a  comical  story  of  a 
younger  Chopin  who  bought  and  learned 
to  ploy  his  first  guitar.  He  explained  that 
he  was  nothing  by  himself,  but  with  "the 
boys  in  the  band,"  he  could  really  make 
music.  One  by  one,  each  man  stood  up 
and  walked  owoy,  leaving  Chapin  singing 
in  o  quivering  voice,  "Alone  Again,  Natu- 
rally." 

The  singer's  eyes  twinkled  with  mis- 
chief when  he  introduced  one  song.  "I 
wont  to  dedicate  this  song  to  my  wife's 


ex-old  man,  'Poor  Damn  Fool'."  He  fol- 
lowed with  one  about  his  courtship  with 
his  wife.  ".  .  .  and  this  is  how  I  met  my 
wife,"  Chapin  said,  singing,  "I  Want  to 
Learn  o  Love  Song." 

He  sang  his  more  familiar  stories, 
"Taxi  Driver,"  "Mr.  Tanner"  and  "Cat's 
Cradle."  Each  one  earned  a  roaring  re- 
ception from  the  full  house  of  faithful 
Chapin  fans. 

Audience  -participation  peaked  when 
Chapin  sang,  "30,000  Pounds  of 
Bananas."  He  divided  the  crowd  into  four 
sections,  giving  each  group  a  different 
part,  calling  them  the  Bloomington  Coun- 
try Choir.  Chapin  encouraged  everyone 
to  join  in,  as  he  shouted,  "Alright,  let's 
hear  it  from  the  cheap  seats!"  And  he 
added  laughing,  "You  can  always  count 
on  the  cheap  seats!" 

Kathenne  Hobble 
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'Cinderella'  performed  at  lU 


Some  dancers  hammed  it  up  in  the  Bal- 
let Department's  production  of  "Cin- 
derella" on  April  26  at  the  lU  Auditori- 
um, while  others  allowed  the  leisurely 
grace  and  romanticism  of  the  ballet  to 
shine  through.  The  contrast  made  for  an 
interesting,  well-structured,  three-act 
ballet. 

Prokofiev's  music  developed  the 
story's  basic  theme,  making  the  con- 
tinuity obvious  and  the  plot  easy  to  fol- 
low. However,  choreographer  Beriozoff 
cut  some  of  the  action,  making  parts  of 
the  ballet  seem  unmotivated.  During  Act 
II,  Beriozoff  cut  the  scene  where  the 
guests  at  the  ball  eye  Cinderella,  and  the 
stepmother  and  stepsisters  become 
angry  and  jealous  and  run  off.  What  was 
seen  instead  was  the  stepmother  and 
stepsisters  leaving  the  ball  for  no  appa- 
rent reason,  making  the  validity  of  the 
plot  hazy. 

Cinderella,  played  by  guest  artist  Doris 
Catena,  was  the  dainty,  innocent  girl  she 
was  supposed  to  be.  Although  Catana 
didn't  give  her  "all"  to  the  performance, 
her  dancing  was  lovely,  as  her  upper 
body  remained  calm  and  relaxed  regard- 


less of  her  leg  and  feet  movements. 

Rene  Lejeune,  the  Prince,  performed 
acrobatic  feats  that  drew  bursts  of 
applause  from  the  audience. 

The  "hams"  of  the  performance,  the 
two  ugly  stepsisters,  danced  by  Jurgen 
Pagels  and  Frank  Ries,  added  comedy  to 
this  mainly  serious  ballet.  They  comically 
portrayed  the  stepsisters  as  the  hideous, 
greedy  people  they  were  —  the  antithesis 
of  the  lovely,  innocent  Cinderella. 

More  comedy  ensued  when  Rick 
Fehlandt,  as  the  dance  master,  tried  to 
teach  the  uncoordinated  stepsisters  to 
dance.  Of  course,  they  made  a  spectacle 
of  themselves,  and  next  to  the  dignified, 
refined  dance  master,  it  was  a  very 
humorous  contrast. 

The  overall  presentation  of  "Cin- 
derella" proved  entertaining  and  brought 
the  story  of  "poor  girl  who  makes  good 
and  marries  the  prince"  right  into  the 
sometimes-too-real-world. 

Kathy  Ellin 


TOP)  Cinderella  (Doris  Catana)  and  the  Prince 
!Rene  Lejeune)  are  totally  enthralled  with  one 
another  as  they  dance  together  at  the  ball. 
;AB0VE)  After  her  hasty  departure  from  the  ball, 
■he  Prince  (Rene  Lejeune),  surrounded  by  the  Sea- 
son Fairies,  finds  Cinderella's  shoe  and  vows  to  find 
ler. 
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Genesis  beams  in 

on  hypnotic 

light  experience 


The  roar  of  the  crowd  was  deafening. 
Brilliant  flashes  of  red  and  burnt- 
orange  light  engulfed  the  stage  as 
Genesis  launched  its  audio-visual  experi- 
ence in  Assembly  Hall  on  Sunday,  April 
9. 

The  word  is  "experience"  because  the 
band  unleashed  a  hypnotic  light  show. 
Immense  laser  beams  shot  across  the 
stage,  as  it  seemed  like  every  color  in  the 
spectrum  was  exhibited  during  the  two- 
and-one-half  hour  performance.  The 
crowd  ogled  the  sophisticated  gadgetry 
that  made  light  beams  dance  on  a 
backdrop  covering  olmost  half  of  As- 
sembly Hall.  A  giant  beam  formed  a  kelly 
green  triangle  that  reached  the  ceiling 
and  seemed  to  draw  in  the  smoke  and 
mist  from  the  air. 

Genesis'  music  helped  captivate  the 
audience.  The  blasting  dynamism  of 
drums  and  percussion,  coupled  with  the 
eerily  extended  sounds  of  synthesizer, 
organ  and  piano,  entranced  ears  and 
imaginations. 

The  English  rock  band  played  most  of 
the  material  on  their  new  album  ".  . 
And  Then  There  Were  Three  .  .  ."  The 
album  title  reflects  the  loss  of  two 
Genesis  originals,  Peter  Gabriel  and 
Steve  Hackett. 

Their  replacements  for  the  lU  concert 
displayed  no   loss  of  musical  energy  or 


photos  Tom  Cruze 

talent.  Chester  Thompson,  formally  wi 
Weather  Report,  provided  dynamic  drurri 
playing  and  percussion.  When  he  teamed 
with  the  band's  original  drummer  and 
now  lead  vocalist,  Phil  Collins,  on  drum 
duets  as  in  "Dance  on  a  Volcano,"  As- 
sembly Hall  resounded  with  amazingly 
energized,  precise  sounds. 

The  other  new  addition,  Daryl 
Stuermer,  exchanged  stints  at  lead  and 
bass  guitar  with  Genesis  regular,  Mike 
Rutherford.  On  songs  such  as  "The  Lady 
Lies,"  Stuermer  refreshingly  displayed 
his  jazz-rock  roots,  previously  exhibited 
with  Jeon-Luc  Ponty's  band. 


But  keyboardist  Tony  Bonks  had  the 
real  control  over  the  audience.  His  music 
seemed  to  weave  in  and  around  the  laser 
beams,  spotlights,  reflector  screens  and 
mist  machines.  The  purple  lights  that 
sought  the  crowd  often  revealed  the 
muted  smiles  of  musically  bewitched 
Genesis  fans. 

Genesis  finally  made  its  "exodus"  to 
tumultuous  ovations.  Boos  greeted  the 
house  lights  and  exclamations  of  the 
Genesis  experience  gradually  gave  way 
to  talk  of  class  on  Monday. 

Jathon  Janove 
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Jackson  Browne  storms  lU 


No,  this  isn't  going  to  be  another  one 
of  those  dull  concert  reviews.  No,  I 
don't  know  Jackson  Browne  personally, 
and  no,  I'm  not  even  a  stringer  for  "Rol- 
ling Stone."  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
do  know  —  the  people  who  showed  up  at 
Assembly  Hall  the  night  of  April  15, 
1978,  were  treated  to  one  hell  of  a  con- 
cert. (My  apologies  to  my  journalism 
ethics  prof  and  ail  of  those  who  go  to  bed 
before  10  o'clock.) 

Arriving  stiff-legged  at  Assembly  Hall 
and  making  my  way  through  "security" 
with  a  chilled  Stroh's  nestled  carefully 
down  my  pants,  I  walked  to  court  level. 
Yes,  court  level,  where  all  those  people 
jump  up  and  down  and  act  so  crazy. 

There  was  the  usual  pre-concert  Fris- 
bee  show  and  the  last-minute  shuffling  of 
seats.  Then  Steve  Jennette  strolled  out  to 


photos  Scott  Goldsmith 


center  stage  and  announced  that  smok- 
ing and  drinking  were  prohibited.  As  Jen- 
nette made  his  way  off  stage,  the  lights 
dimmed,  the  crowd  fell  silent  and  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Karia  Bonoff." 

Bonoff  took  the  stage  with  her  warm- 
up  bond,  and  for  the  next  20  minutes 
proceeded  to  win  over  a  crowd  that  had 
come  to  see  "the  Pretender."  I  don't 
know  any  of  those  cliches  or  superlative 
adjectives  that  most  rock  critics  can  spin 
off,  but  if  I  did,  I  wouldn't  use  them  any- 
way. Bonoff  was  above  all  that.  Her 
sound  seemed  to  be  somewhere  between 
Janis  Ian  and  Carole  King,  yet  distinct 
enough  to  send  many  fans  scurrying  to 
their  local  record  shops.  After  a  short  set 
of  acoustic  music,  Bonoff  stepped  up  to 
the  mike,  hands  on  her  hips  and  cooed: 
"You  got  me  where  you  want  me."  Yes 
Korla,  you  had  us  where  you  wanted  us. 

After  a  short  break,  the  lights  dimmed 
once  again,  as  Jackson  Browne  and  his 
band  strode  nonchalantly  on  stage. 
Opening  with  "Take  It  Easy,"  Browne 
immediately  brought  the  Bloomington 
crowd  to  its  feet.  Then  they  settled  back 
down  into  their  seats  to  contemplate 
"The  Fuse." 

Browne's  slow  set  proceeded  through 
"Fountain  of  Sorrow,"  before  he  sang  a 
particularly  memorable  rendition  of 
"Here  Comes  Those  Tears." 

Soon  afterwards,  the  curtains  began  to 
slowly  separate,  revealing  a  giant  mural 
of  life  on  the  road,  and  the  band  struck 
up  the  opening  chords  of  "Running  on 
Empty."  The  audience  now  hod  what  it 
had  come  for,  but  the  crowd  remained  on 
its  feet  for  two  encores,  as  Browne  don- 
ned a  hat  and  crooned  his  ballad,  "The 
Pretender."  The  curtains  parted  once 
again,  and  the  bond  struck  up  "The  Road 
and  the  Sky."  When  the  lights  came  on, 
most  of  those  assembled  realized  that 
this  wasn't  just  another  Saturday  night. 
Tonight  Jackson  Browne  was  in  town. 

Al  Zimmerman 
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Intricate  images  wrought  in  dance 


The  ID  Dance  Theatre  displayed  artis- 
tic discipline  and  performing  finesse 
in  their  studio  performance  on  April   19. 

"A  Kean  Sense  of  Fun,"  a  dance  based 
Ion  a  falling  leaf,  was  senior  Linda  Kean's 
first  attempt  at  choreography.  Beginning 
simply,  the  movement  unfolded  into  more 
elaborate  action  of  the  same  quality, 
permitting  the  dance  to  grow. 

The  dancers  frolicked  with  each  other, 
whirling  and  swirling  their  legs,  arms  and 
torsos,  giving  the  impression  of  autumn 
leaves  floating  to  the  ground.  The  neces- 
sary separation  of  the  dancer  from  the 
dance,  although  invisible  to  the  audience, 
remained  intact  as  the  dancers  main- 
tained perfect  technical  and  artistic  re- 
straint. 

Guest  artist  Emily  Stuart  was  entranc- 
ing in  the  two  pieces  she  performed.  Her 
first  dance  was  "Isador:  A  New  Unfold- 
ing," a  solo  about  American  dancer 
Isadora  Duncan.  In  it,  Stuart's  hand 
trembled  and  her  eyelash  flickered. 
These  seemingly  insignificant  movements 
became  part  of  the  dance.  Fascinated  by 
her  body,  she  followed  its  movements 
through  space  with  her  eyes,  moving 
arms  and  legs  as  if  pushing  them  through 
air  and  simultaneously  letting  the  air 
support  her  movement. 

Her  second  appearance  was  in  "Av- 
iary," a  dance-drama  choreographed  by 
Hazel  Chung.  The  work  was  a  powerful 
combination  of  dance  and  acting.  Stuart 
played  the  part  of  Nellie,  an  elderly 
woman  imprisoned  in  a  nursing  home. 
The  performers  expressed  extreme  emo- 
tions from  intense  sorrow  to  mindless 
bliss  with  controlled,  subtle  movements. 

The  company's  discipline  in  their  work 
came  through  in  their  performances,  as 
the  dancers  synchronized  their  move- 
ments perfectly.  In  Mary  Bopp's  "Ac- 
tion," the  dancers  repeated  various  posi- 
tions at  different  rhythms,  and  then  per- 
formed the  movements  together.  The  in- 
tricate timing  of  the  piece  was  important 
to  its  success,  and  the  dancers  executed 
it  with  skill  and  finesse. 

Kathy  Ellin 


(RIGHT)  "A  Keon  Sense  of  Fun"  was  senior  Linda 
Kean's  first  attempt  at  choreography  Here,  she 
practices  her  dance  for  the  lU  Dance  Theatre's 
studio  performance. 
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The   Rod   Rodgers   Dance  Company, 
whose   style   includes   ballet,   jazz, 
modern  and  ethnic  dance,  performed  at 
the  lU  Auditorium  Wednesday,  April  5. 
The  large  spectrum  of  dance  this  com- 
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pany  uses  should  lead  to  exciting  innova- 
tive work,  but  in  this  performance  it  did 
not.  Rodger's  dances  were  redundant, 
using  similar  positions  and  rhythms  re- 
peatedly. He  claims  to  have  developed  a 
new  form  of  dance,  a  play  in  which  the 
dancers  use  percussion  instruments  ot 
make  their  own  music.  But  this  was  origi- 
nated by  Eric  Hawkins,  with  whom  Rod- 
gers studied. 

The  company  performed  three  percus- 
sion dances,  which  because  of  their 
novelty  were  interesting  —  at  first.  But, 
after  a  few  moments  of  the  first  piece, 
"Tangents,"  the  insipid  choreography 
repeated  itself.  The  same  held  true  for 
the  other  two  percussion  plays. 

The  pulse  of  the  dances  varied,  but  not 
once  was  the  change  startling.  The  ac- 
cent changed  only  after  weariness  from 
the  first  beat  became  unbearable.  Not 
only  was  the  accompaniment  monoton- 
ous, but  the  movement  seemed  ham- 
pered by  the  instruments,  limiting 
Rodger's  already  mundane  dance  voc- 
abulary. 

The  last  number,  a  percussion  piece, 
"Rhythm  Ritual,"  hinted  at  the  excite- 
ment that  this  mode  of  dance  could 
radiate.  But  after  the  first  suggestion  of 
thrill,  it  withdrew  into  the  tedium  estab- 
lished by  the  other  percussion  pieces  on 
the  program. 

It  is  not  that  Rodgers  does  not  have  a 
good  idea.  Percussion  is  new  and  differ- 
ent; novelty  is  intrinsically  exciting.  He 
just  does  not  develop  his  dances.  They 
end  where  they  begin  and  seem  to  end 
and  begin  many  times  before  finally 
finishing. 

Kothy  Ellin 


Dancers  displayed  simple  and  intri- 
cate images  in  the  Bella  Lewitzky 
Dance  Company's  performance  on 
March  28  at  the  lU  Auditorium.  Using 
costumes  by  Rudi  Gernreich  ("enfant  ter- 
rible" of  fashion  in  the  1960s),  they 
moved  within  the  limitations  determined 
by  the  material. 

The  performance  of  three  works 
showed  Lewitzky's  genius  for  creating  in- 
vigorating new  movements  and  positions. 

The  first  piece,  "Inscape,"  began  as 
two  dancers  grew  into  cylinders  that 
reached  the  top  of  the  stage.  Other  dan- 
cers unwound  ribbon  from  their  necks, 
legs  and  waists  while  crossing  the  stage. 
The  effect  was  reminiscent  of  an  artist's 
brush  strokes  on  blank  canvas. 


The  dancers  continued  to  move,  using 
the  costumes  as  their  structure.  Their  ac- 
tions developed  into  unique  images,  as 
they  interacted  with  the  material  and 
each  other. 

The  second  piece,  "Greening,"  a  fun 
piece  with  a  pleasant  Aaron  Copland 
score,  contrasted  heavily  with  the  sur- 
realistic "Inscape"  with  its  slightly  weird, 
out-of-this-world  movement  and  music. 

Three  couples,  dressed  in  white, 
frolicked  playfully  on  stage,  sometimes 
catching  the  eye  of  the  audience  with  a 
charming  smile  or  enchanting  glance. 
While  not  as  shockingly  original  as  "In- 
scape," this  piece  had  some  unique 
movements.  The  lifts  were  breathtaking, 
with  each   woman    leaping  and  slipping 


one  leg  through  a  man's  arms  and  then 
pausing  midair  for  a  moment. 

This  piece  had  no  profound  meaning, 
but  its  purpose  was  clear;  to  dance  for 
the  sake  of  dance  and  to  move  for  the 
love  of  movement.  _ 

The    third    piece,    "Pas    de    Bach, 
parodied  the  composer's  music  and  his 
era.  Costumes  of  silver  coils  on   heads 
and   silver  pom-pons  on  the  bodysuits 
added  to  the  ludicrocy  of  this  dance. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  dance 
was  the  end,  when  all  the  dancers  ran 
around  the  stage  —  without  bumping  into 
each  other.  After  the  frenzied  running, 
the  dancers  composed  themselves  and 
bowed  reverently  to  the  audience  and  a 
burst  of  applause. 


Kothy  Ellin 
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Extended  break  cancels  'Cabaret' 


'Rookery  Nook' 

Ben  Trovers'  "Rookery  Nook,"  di- 
rected by  R.  Keith  Michoel,  kept  the 
University  Theatre  audience  laughing. 
The  stereotypic  characters  schemed  to 
get  out  of  outrageous  situations.  Not 
until  the  end  did  everything  unravel  and 
the  truth  come  out. 

Gerald  Popkiss,  married  just  six  weeks 
to  Clara,  came  to  stay  at  Rookery  Nook, 
a  house  his  sister-in-law,  Gertrude  Twine, 
got  for  him.  The  stepdaughter  of  a  nasty 
German  man  came  running  into  the 
house   (in   her   pajamas),   desperately 


claiming  to  need  protection  from  her 
stepfather.  She  stayed  overnight,  which 
caused  quite  a  scandal,  especially  since 
Gertrude  Twine  was  the  cruelest,  biggest 
gossip  in  Chumpton. 

The  scenery,  by  Donald  Childs,  set  the 
perfect  place  for  all  this  action  —  a  quiet, 
dignified-looking  house  with  rich 
mahogany  furniture  and  a  large  picture 
window. 

The  acting  was  excellent,  as  the  actors 
kept  a  fast  pace,  which  was  very  impor- 
tant in  a  farce  such  as  this.  One  line  fell 
right  on  top  of  the  next,  hardly  allowing 
the  audience  a  chance  to  catch  its  breath 
between  laughs. 


Especially  noteworthy  were  Jessica  Be- 
Itz,  who  played  the  stepdaughter,  and 
Charlotte  Barber,  who  played  the  day 
woman.  Both  had  perfect  accents  and 
were  able  to  use  their  bodies  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  their  characters  seem 
very  real.  All  of  the  acting  was  excellent, 
each  actor  adding  his  character  to  a 
rather  absurd  situation. 

"Rookery  Nook"  was  the  final  Univer- 
sity Theatre  production  for  the  spring  of 
1978.  "Cabaret"  was  originally  sched-: 
uled  to  be  presented,  but  was  canceled 
due  to  the  energy  crisis  and  the  extended 
spring  break. 

Kathy  Ellin 


(ABOVE)  After  unexpectedly  returning  home  with 
her  daughter  Clara  Popkiss  (Susan  Bandy),  Mrs. 
Possett  (Penelope  Koob)  takes  a  sick  spell  and  is 
aided  by  Mrs,  Leverett  (Charlotte  Barber),  Gertrude 
Twine  (Paula  Nodrowski)  and  Gerald  Popkiss  (Rohn 
Thomas),  in  Ben  Trovers'  "Rookery  Nook," 
(RIGHT)  Stranded  in  the  Popkiss  house  wearing 
only  her  pajamas  and  dressing  gown,  Rhoda  (Jes- 
sica Beltz)  tries  to  persuade  Poppy  (Debbie  Hale) 
Into  loaning  her  her  clothes. 
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The  Homecoming' 

Harold  Pinter's  "The  Homecoming," 
directed  by  Howard  Jensen,  was 
presented  by  University  Theatre  on 
March  3,4  and  6-11.  The  play  was 
thoroughly  depressing  and  confusing, 
primarily  because  of  the  nearly  non- 
existent plot,  although  it  left  a  tremend- 
ous impression  on  the  audience. 

"The  Homecoming"  revolved  around 
a  family,  a  very  strange  family,  com- 
posed entirely  of  men.  One  son,  returned 
home  after  years  of  absence,  bringing 
with  him  his  wife,  Ruth. The  men  decided 
to  keep  Ruth  as  their  own  personal  whore 


when  her  husband  left. 

The  characters  seemed  to  have  no  mo- 
tives for  their  actions;  they  merely  did 
what  they  did.  Pinter  said  of  this,  "A 
character  on  the  stage  who  can  present 
no  convincing  argument  of  information 
as  to  his  post  experiences,  his  present 
behavior  of  his  aspirations,  nor  give  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  his  motives,  is 
as  legitimate  and  as  worthy  of  attention 
as  one  who,  alarmingly,  can  do  all  these 
things." 

in  spite  of  sensitive  acting,  "The 
Homecoming"  was  both  baffling  and  ter- 
rifying. The  audience  could  only  sit 
through  it,  not  enjoy  it. 

Kathy  Ellin 


(ABOVE)  Brothers  Joey  (Rory  L.  Swan),  Lenny  (P. 
Nicholas  Jones)  and  Teddy  {Ronald  Wainscott) 
confront  each  other  in  Harold  Pinter's  "The  Home- 
coming," 
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Opera  premiere 
draws  attention 
to  MAC'S  stage 

'Don  Pasquale' 


Gaetano  Donizetti  is  remembered  as 
a  prolific  composer  of  many  forgot- 
ten operas.  But  his  sparkling  comic  gem, 
"Don  Pasquale,"  has  survived  handily  in 
the  repertory. 

It's  an  interesting,  delicate,  unpretenti- 
ous work  —  a  gracious  display  piece  for 
singers,  with  a  conventionalized  plot 
handled  with  flawless  dramatic  sense. 
"Don  Pasquale,"  composed  in  1843,  was 
one  of  the  first  operas  to  use  a  contem- 
porary middle-class  setting.  The  action 
takes  place  in  Rome,  where  Pasquale,  a 
bumbling  old  bachelor  trying  to  control 
the  actions  and  future  of  his  nephew  and 
heir,  Ernesto,  is  tricked  into  consenting  to 
Ernesto's  marriage  to  his  true  beloved, 
Norinc.  Another  familiar  theme,  that  of  a 
demure  young  wife  who  suddenly  takes 
control  of  her  hapless  husband's  house- 
hold, takes  an  interesting  twist  in  this 
opera  with  a  fake  wedding  ceremony. 

Guest  conductor  Samuel  Krachmal- 
nick  brought  out  the  light,  buoyant  qual- 
ity of  Donizetti's  clearly-shaped 
melodies.  Stage  settings  by  Max  Rothlis- 
berger  were  pleasantly  airy  and  stylized, 
and  stage  director  Ross  Allen's  talent  for 
directing  quirky  character  roles  was 
exploited  well.  All  made  "Don  Pasquale" 
a  refreshing  interlude  between  the  pas- 
sion of  "Carmen"  and  the  intensity  of 
"Danton  and  Robespierre"  in  the  lU 
Opera  Theatre's  spring  semester  sched- 
ule. 

Ray  Cooklis 


(RIGHT)  Dr  Malafesta  (Richard  White)  hatches  a 
plot  with  Norma  (Linda  Edwards)  to  trick  old  Don 
Pasquale  into  a  fake  marriage. 
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'Carmen' 

Among  tragic  operatic  heroines,  Car- 
men is  certainly  a  most  memorable 
and  arresting  character.  The  famous 
Gypsy  cigarette  girl  is  enslaved  by  her 
passion  for  men  and  driven  by  her  inher- 
ited fatalism  to  death  at  the  hands  of  her 
jilted  lover,  Don  Jose. 

George  Bizet's  operatic  portrait  of  the 
proud,  fiery  Carmen,  composed  in  1875 
shortly  before  Bizet's  death,  is  set  in 
Seville,  Spain  —  spiced  w\th  an  atmos- 
phere of  bullfights,  tavern  life  and  com- 


mon citizens  thumbing  their  noses  at  au- 
thority. Carmen  snares  soldier  Jose,  en- 
tices him  to  abandon  the  army,  his  honor 
and  his  family  for  a  life  of  crime.  When 
she  turns  against  him,  Jose  is  ruined; 
when  she  confronts  him  w\t\i  his  situa- 
tion, he  stabs  her  to  death. 

"Carmen"  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful dramatic  works  composed  in  the  past 
100  years,  and  the  ID  Opera  Theatre's 
production,  which  opened  Feb.  3  in  the 
Musical  Arts  Center,  was  a  strong 
indication  of  the  opera's  popularity.  The 
five  scheduled  performances  (instead  of 
the  usual  four)  were  completely  sold  out 
and  enthusiastically  received. 


Visiting  Professor  Bryan  Bclkwill's 
conduction  of  the  "Carmen"  score  was 
crisp,  well-paced  and  passionate  at 
times.  The  student  orchestra  and  casts 
responded  energetically.  Professor  Ross 
Allen  directed,  drawing  vivid  charac- 
terizations from  his  singers.  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor Max  Rothlisberger's  sets,  re-used 
from  a  previous  production  several  years 
ago,  served  the  spirit  of  the  opera  well. 

Roy  Cooklis 


(FAR  LEFT)  Carmen  (Elizabeth  Kiser)  taunts  Don 
Jose  (Michael  Talley),  while  soldiers  and  citizens  of 
Seville  look  on 


'Danton  and  Robespierre' 

Although  the  energy  emergency 
spring  break  played  havoc  with 
campus  event  schedules,  including  opera 
performance  dotes,  nothing  could  curtail 
the  energy  and  impetus  for  the  world 
premiere  production  of  faculty  composer 
John  Eaton's  "Danton  and  Robespierre," 
which  finally  took  to  the  MAC  stage  on 
April  21. 

The  new  work,  based  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  two  of  its  most  prominent 
leaders,  Georges-Jacques  Danton  and 
Maximilien  Robespierre,  was  a  multi- 
media spectacular  featuring  electronic 


instruments  (including  a  new  Moog 
synthesizer  created  for  this  production), 
large  choruses,  visual  projections  and 
films,  and  a  chillingly  dramatic  story  en- 
hanced by  Eaton's  microtonal  music. 

The  story  centers  on  the  two  leaders: 
Danton,  an  inspiring  leader  sensitive  to 
human  needs  and  desires;  Robespierre, 
on  uncompromising  idealist  with  a  strict 
moral  vision  which  leads  him  to  purge 
dissident  elements  in  the  Revolution  and 
create  a  reign  of  terror  in  France.  The 
two,  close  comrades  and  friends  at  one 
point,  find  themselves  in  increasing  op- 
position to  each  other,  as  Danton  pleads 
for  moderation  and  love  while  Robes- 
pierre insists  on  honor  by  force.  Robes- 
pierre finally  has  Danton  guillotined;  but. 


Dave  Schreiber 

the  people  turn  against  him,  and  he  in 
turn  is  dragged  off  to  be  beheaded. 

Conductor  Thomas  Boldner,  aided 
ably  by  associate  conductor  Richard 
Duncan,  pulled  off  a  monumentally  dif- 
ficult job  in  interpreting  the  new  score 
and  holding  its  forces  together.  Professor 
Hans  Busch  showed  flexibility  and  sen- 
sitivity in  staging  the  complex  activity  on 
stage,  and  Max  Rothlisberger  added  sets 
which  perfectly  captured  the  story's  his- 
torical ambience  and  fiendish  tension. 

Roy  Cooklis 


(ABOVE)  As  Tallien  (Kris  Vail)  looks  on,  Danton 
(Michael  Ballam)  and  Robespierre  (Robert  McFor- 
land)  discuss  the  fate  of  France  at  a  dinner  party. 
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on 


Jill  Wachholz: 
entertainer 


Even  after  the  stage  lights  dim,  Jill 
Wachholz  is  still  sparkling. 

Wachholz,  a  junior,  is  probably  best 
known  on  the  lU  campus  for  her  role  as 
the  singing  emcee  in  this  year's  lU  Sing. 
But  it  certainly  was  not  the  beginning  of 
her  career,  and  by  all  indications,  not  the 
end  either.  Wachholz  has  spent  most  of 
her  college  years  developing  her  stage 
talents  in  various  ways.  Her  list  of  credits 
include  "Singing  Hoosiers"  and  singing  in 
the  stage  show  at  "Opryland."  She  spent 
last  summer  as  a  singing  waitress  at  the 
"Musicana"  restaurant  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Despite  all  this  stage  experience, 
Wachholz  is  a  telecommunications 
major.  She  flashes  a  quick  grin,  saying,  "I 
just  want  to  develop  my  own  style."  This 
style,  it  seems,  includes  maintaining  a  3.9 
GPA  along  with  all  her  other  activities. 

Wachholz  enjoys  writing  many  of  her 


own  comedy  routines,  including  much  of 
the  "Elvira"  character  she  portrayed  in 
lU  Sing.  "By  doing  my  own  material,  I  will 
be  able  to  relate  to  audiences  my  own 
age,"  she  said.  Wachholz  feels  that  many 
singers  and  comedians  tend  to  ignore 
this.  Her  role  in  lU  Sing  was  a  big 
breakthrough  personally,  because  "for 
the  first  time  I  felt  potential  with  a  college 
audience,"  she  said  in  an  excited  voice. 


photos  Don  Toon 


What  are  her  plans  for  the  future.' 
Wachholz  feels  that  she  can  go  any 
number  of  routes,  from  writing  comedy 
to  cartoon  voices,  to  television.  But  the 
stage  is  her  first  love,  and  "if  I  can't  make 
it  as  an  entertainer,  I'd  still  want  to  be  in 
a  creative,  fulfilling  job." 

And,  when  you  hear  her  say  it,  you've 
just  got  to  believe  it. 
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Dennis  James:  performer 


Dennis  James  began  giving  pipe  organ 
concerts  in  1967,  but  didn't  start 
accompanying  silent  films  until  his 
sophomore  year  at  lU.  "I  had  no  idea 
how  to  accompany  films  at  first,  and  I 
only  knew  how  to  play  ragtime,  which 
wasn't  really  too  popular  back  in  1969." 
Gradually,  he  learned  how  to  incorporate 
his  musical  abilities  with  the  continuity 
needed  to  effectively  back  up  films.  He 
then  decided  to  gear  his  unique  talents 
toward  a  student  audience.  Using  a  lot  of 
ingenuity,  he  developed  full  costuming 
schemes  for  each  show,  complete  with 
decorations  for  the  organ. 

His  first  famed  "Phantom  of  the 
Opera"  performance,  which  has  since 
become  on  annual  lU  Halloween 
tradition,  was  in  1970.  His  Auditorium 
debut  sold  40  tickets  in  advance,  but 
close  to  4,000  people  showed  up  the 
night  of  the  performance,  many  in 
costumes,  to  help  moke  the  show  a 
tremendous  success.  He  has  since 


extended  his  Halloween  performances  to 
one-night  stands  in  five  surrounding 
Indiana  cities. 

James  spends  two-thirds  of  each  year 
on  the  road  and  has  been  averaging  a 
month  touring  overseas.  His  wife,  Heidi, 
often  joins  him  for  piano/organ  duet 
concerts.  He  claims  his  real  enjoyment 
comes  from  performing  on  college 
campuses.  "They're  a  lot  wilder,  more 
receptive.  lU  is  the  only  one  where  I've 
worn  my  costumes,  which  helps  make  the 
show  even  more  campy.  It  really  is 
enjoyable,"  he  said. 

With  a  repertoire  of  over  100  films, 
James  expects  to  continue  his 
performances  for  many  years.  Realizing 
the  tradition  he  has  established  at  lU, 
James  summed  up  his  thoughts  about 
himself:  "Sometimes  I  feel  like  the  Old 
Oaken  Bucket.  If  anything  ever  happens 
to  me,  they'll  probably  stick  me  in  a 
showcase  somewhere." 

Joanie  Phillips 
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Susan  Bandy: 
actress 


Disguised  in  her  plump,  bumble  bee 
costume  with  striped  legs  and  bouncy 
antennae,  Susan  Bandy  coddles,  coaxes 
and  charms  children  into  believing  that 
she  is  a  real  live  bee  named  Queenie  Bee. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  Burger  Queen 
restaurants  created  Queenie  Bee,  a 
fictitious  character  they  hoped  would 
draw  the  younger  generation  to  their 
fast-food  chain. 

Susan  Bandy,  a  21 -year-old  senior 
theatre  major  from  New  Albany,  has 
done  appearances  at  Burger  Queen 
restaurant  openings,  posed  for 
photographs  and  posters  and  done 
television  commercials  for  the  past  five 
years.  To  her,  Queenie  Bee  is  an  acting 
challenge  like  any  other  role  she  might  be 
cast  in. 

Bandy  said  that  she  had  the  same 
problem  with  Queenie  Bee,  a  repetitive 
job,  as  she  would  with  a  long-running 
show.  She  must  keep  up  her  "bee"  profile 
at  all  times,  always  concentrating, 
always  improvising,  so  the  children  can 
suspend  their  disbelief  for  the  full 
two-hour  appearance.  "But  then,"  she 
said,  "that's  basic  acting." 

Seeing  a  red-haired,  freckled  little  boy, 
and  knowing  how  little  boys  sometimes 
dislike  their  freckled-flecked  faces.  Bandy 
will  pick  him  out  of  the  crowd. 

"First  I  find  out  his  name.  Names  are 


so  important,"  she  said.  Then  she'll  strike 
up  a  conversation  with  him  saying, 
"Jimmy,  do  you  take  your  freckles  off  at 
night?"  When  he  says  "no,"  she 
responds,  "Why  not?  You  know,  you 
could  be  losing  a  freckle  a  night.  Why,  in 
a  few  weeks,  you  could  lose  all  your 
freckles.  That  would  be  awful  because  I 
love  your  freckles!" 

It's  important  to  remember  little  things 
about  people,  especially  names.  Bandy 
said.  If  at  the  end  of  the  appearance, 
Queenie  Bee  can  wave  goodbye  to  a  child 
she  has  just  met  and  call  him  by  name, 
then  she  has  reinforced  that  child's  belief 
in  Queenie  Bee  and  set  up  Burger  Queen 
with  great  advertisements. 

Bandy  has  had  acting  parts  in  school 
productions  and  community  theatres  for 
years.  "I  don't  remember  when  I  didn't 


want  to  be  an  actress,"  she  said. 

Bandy's  harried  schedule,  including  a 
regular  class  load,  lU  and  professional 
theatre  productions  and  Queenie  Bee 
appearances,  keeps  her  racing  to 
Louisville  (for  plays),  to  Tennessee, 
where  Queenie  Bee  commercials  are 
taped  and  back  to  Bloomington  in  time  tc 
scribble  through  an  exam.  Despite  all 
that.  Bandy  maintains  her  calm,  poised 
composure. 

"I'll  stay  with  Queenie  Bee  as  long  as  i1 
doesn't  hinder  the  progress  of  my  acting 
career.  I  plan  to  exhaust  every  kind  of 
acting  work  in  Louisville."  After  that,  she 
explained,  she  will  either  go  to  graduatf 
school  in  acting  or  move  to  another  cit^ 
for  acting  jobs. 

Katherine  Hobble 
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Brent  Shapiro:  comedian 


Whether  it's  been  from  watching  him 
behind  his  DJ  stand  at  The  Hopp,  or  from 
the  Auditorium  stage  during  his  "XXX" 
rated  Comedy  Show,  much  of  lU's 
student  population  has  experienced  the 
unique  entertainment  of  the  "Shop". 

ngenuity  and  drive  have  been  the  keys 
to  making  Brent  Shapiro's  dreams 
realities.  He  first  developed  his  disc 
jockeying  gimmick  while  at  summer 
school  0  few  years  ago,  invested  in  some 


stereo  equipment,  and  began  working  at 
local  parties.  Seeing  some  potential  in 
this  idea,  he  decided  to  try  something  on 
a  larger  scale  and  offered  to  do  disco  for 
The  Hopp  on  a  trial  basis.  "The  disco 
idea  at  The  Hopp  has  gone  over  really 
big,  and  this  helped  me  get  the  idea  of  the 
comedy  show,"  Shapiro  said. 

He  spent  an  entire  summer  putting 
together  his  comedy  routines  and 
working  on  publicity  for  the  show, 
although  he  hod  never  had  any 
experience  in  these  areas  before.  "I  don't 
really  feel  you  need  experience  to  do 
anything,  as  long  as  you  really  want  to 
work  to  do  it,"  Shapiro  said. 

So,  with  no  comedy  experience,  the 
Shop  presented  his  "XXX  Comedy 
Show"  to  an  Auditorium  audience  in 
November.  The  real  test  was  to  try  and 
act  natural  in  front  of  so  many  people, 
and  he  tried  several  different  techniques 
to  help  him  react  to  the  crowd,  he  said. 
The  crowd's  reaction  to  the  show  was 
mixed,  some  commenting  that  the  Shop's 
jokes  were  perhaps  a  little  more  risque 
than  even  his  "XXX"  billing  implied. 

As  far  as  he's  concerned,  though,  the 
show  was  a  success.  The  profits  went  to 
a  good  cause,  the  Big  Brother/Big  Sister 
program.  Shapiro,  who  is  very  active  in 
the  program,  hoped  that  associating  the 
organization  with  the  show  would  expose 
students  to  the  program  and  generate 
involvement.  "Besides  that,  it  was  just 
very  good  experience,"  he  said. 

Shapiro  plans  to  go  to  dental  school 
after  graduation,  but  wants  to  continue 
working  with  comedy  on  the  side.  "I'd 
really  like  to  be  able  to  make  comedy  my 
living  someday,"  he  said.  If  the  ambition 
he's  shown  is  any  indication  of  his  future, 
then  the  Shop  might  be  able  to  do  just 
that. 

Joame  Phillips 
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Bloomington 

Music: 

unprofitable 


In  1970,  Bloomington's  Bar-B-Q 
Recording  Company  was  born,  its  name 
probably  derived  some  hazy  night  from  a 
gaudy  neon  blinking  lazily  above  a  cheap 
New  York  City  cafe. 

Musicians  associated  with  the 
Screamin'  Gypsy  Bandits  desired  a 
musical  outlet,  a  release  for  their  work. 
However,  the  big-time  record  industry  is 
often  possessed  with  a 
money-top-priority  philosophy.  Instead, 
the  group  wanted  to  produce  art.  Art  and 
profit,  unfortunately,  are  not  always 
synonymous.  Conflicts  arose,  and  with  a 
firm  slap  on  its  bottom,  Bar-B-Q  let  out  a 
loud  yell  and  grew. 

In  1977,  Bar-B-Q's  turntables  were  put 
on  hold;  switched  to  standby;  temporarily 
retired. 

The  seven  year  story  in  between  is 
exciting,  crammed  with  achievement  and 
success. 

However,  the  story  is  also  sad  and 
depressing.  It  is  an  example  of  the  fate  of 
many  talented  geniuses  today  in 
America,  the  kingdom  which  often-times 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  rich  and  influential. 
The  story  spins  around  a  hard-hitting 
tune  that  shouldn't  be  silenced. 

Bar-B-Q  isn't  dead.  It  is,  said  Craig 
Braun,  a  Bar-B-Q  promoter  and 
stockholder,  "a  healthy  fruit  inexcusably 
wilted  on  the  vine."  The  nourishment  of 
that  vine,  the  green  greedy  dollar,  is 
scarce  these  days.  Bar-B-Q,  which 
started  with  a  half  million  dollars,  spent 
itself  out. 

However,  it  also  began  rich  with  the 
creativeness  of  producers  Mark  Bingham 
and  Mark  Hood,  promo-person  Craig 
Braun  who  got  airplay  for  their  albums 
from  New  York  to  Detroit  to  Denver,  and 
later  Fred  Cook.  Their  talent  is  not  spent 
out.  Rather,  it  has  doubled. 

They  began  a  dream  on  "the  skin  of 
our  teeth,"  Braun  said.  The  dreamers 
sunk  their  personal  property  into  making 
that  illusion  a  reality.  They  sought  bonk 
loans  and  investors  to  stiffen  the 
foundation.  Jack  Gilfoy,  owner  of  Gilfoy 
Studios,  played  a  large  note  in  Bar-B-Q's 
spin-off  by  renting  equipment  and  room 
space  to  them  at  reduced  rates. 

And  then  there  was  talent:  the 
Screamin'  Gypsy  Bandits,  many 


John  Kofodimos 


musicians  drafted  from  the  lU  School  of 
Music,  Mark  Bingham,  Mark  Hood, 
Michael  Bourne  (once  a  doctoral  student 
at  lU),  Craig  Broun,  Bob  Lucas,  Caroline 
Peyton,  Bill  Wilson  and  a  cost  of  various 
Bloomington  artists  with  songs  they 
needed  to  sing. 

Bob  Lucas,  from  the  Michigan 
industrial  region,  cut  his  first  album  as  a 
young  teen-ager  with  RCA  and  later  hod 
an  album,  "The  Dancer  Inside  You," 
nominated  for  a  Grammy  award.  He 
didn't  win.  However,  John  Denver  was 
interested  in  the  title  song's  chorus  for 
himself.  Lucas  turned  down  the  offer.  It 
was  all  or  none  of  the  cut. 

Caroline  Peyton,  her  voice  a  well-tuned 
instrument,  maintained  what  Bar-B-Q's 
business  philosophy  centered  around: 
art.  They  would  not  accept  anything  less. 

Peyton  started  locally,  worked  with 
many  groups,  released  two  albums  under 
the  Bar-B-Q  label,  "Mock  Up"  and 


"Institution,"  and  continues  to  evolve,  to 
perfect  her  powerful  contralto  and 
mellowed  soprano  whispers. 

Bill  Wilson,  another  artist  to  receive 
national  recognition,  developed  his 
material  and  was  signed  with  Columbia 
Records,  which  soon  after  produced  an 
album.  A  growing  artistic  reputation  and 
extensive  Indianapolis  air-play  opened 
the  doors  to  a  one-year  contract  with 
Bar-B-Q,  sometimes  called  the  giant  of 
Indiana  labels. 

"The  best  thing  that  come  out  of 
Bar-B-Q  is  the  spirit  that  said,  'I  don't 
care  how  big  Goliath  is,  we've  got  a 
loaded  slingshot.'  All  the  geniuses  don't 
live  in  New  York  City.  With  sufficient 
energy  and  talents,  you  can 
accomplish,"  Broun  explained. 

It  also  takes  money.  Braun  talked 
about  the  modern  music  industry's  slow 
decline  because  any  "schlock  talent  with 
a  dime  in  his  pocket  can  buy  his  way  to 
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(FAR  LEFT)  One  of  Bloomington's  greatest,  Bill 
Wilson,  entertains  audiences  in  the  "Best  of 
Bloomington"  concert  in  late  August. 
(LEFT)  Due  to  her  increasing  popularity,  Caroline 
Peyton  has  gained  a  rising  following,  especially 
among  college  students- 

(BELOW)  Bloomington's  Bar-B-Q  recording  com- 
pany, which  began  in  1970,  has  experienced  many 
ups  and  downs  due  to  its  emphasis  on  "art  above 
profit"  philosophy. 


Shown  Spence 

fame.  Record  stores  look  like 
warehouses.  You  hove  30,000  different 
albums  and  don't  know  what  to  buy. 
Even  if  you  recorded  the  absolute 
geniuses,  there  would  still  be  a  lot  of 
records." 

Bar-B-Q  is  a  small  dwarf  up  against 
giants.  The  giants  have  the  money  and 
the  little  guys  don't.  Bar-B-Q  "lost  in  the 
most  vulgar  way.  Because  that's  the  least 
important,"  Broun  said. 

He  expressed  regret  that  he  left 
something  uncompleted  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  He  was  not  allowed  to  display 
Bar-B-Q's  entire  talent  because  the 
"almighty  dollar  was  not  there." 

Who  is  to  blame?  Initially,  the 
money-hungry  industry.  Broun  sees  the 
future  changing,  music  becoming  more 
adult,  mature.  A  new  wave,  anti-slick 
movement,  will  be  encompassing  the 
sounds  of  early  rock'n'roll.  He  believes 
the  future  will  inevitably  get  away  from 


major  companies.  Even  the  large 
networks  are  having  problems. 

"Only  the  cream  of  the  crop  will  be 
allowed  to  record.  Signing  only  people 
who  will  be  around  at  least  for  five  to  ten 
years.  More  middle  of  the  road,"  he 
hopes. 

Secondly,  the  students  and 
Bloomington  citizens  ore  responsible. 
The  artistic  wealth  of  the  late  '60s  has 
vanished.  They  left  to  find  a  responsive 
audience. 

"Around  here,  nobody  cared  to  hear 
them.  After  they  went  to  NYC,  everyone 
here  would  then  pay  double  price. 
Traveling  1,000  miles  doesn't  give  you 
new  talent,"  he  said. 

As  one  of  numerous  examples,  Sam 
Rivers,  a  jazz  musician,  drew  an  audience 
of  150  for  two  nights  this  year  at  Time 
Out  Liquors.  In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  a  town 
no  larger  than  Bloomington,  he  drew 
1,600.  It  makes  local  promoters  wonder 


why  they  should  bother,  especially  in  a 
town  with  the  largest  music  school  in  the 
country. 

Since  students  and  investors  don't 
wont  to  take  a  shot  around  here,  it  is 
often  a  waste  of  time  for  the  musicians. 
They  leave  Bloomington  every  year  in 
scores  searching  for  a  receptive  crowd. 

Now,  seven  years  from  their  first 
harmonious  chord,  Bar-B-Q's  founders 
have  temporarily  split  to  New  York  and 
California.  Braun  heads  for  Chicago, 
soon.  No  one  knows  when  they'll  return. 

And  that's  what  happens  when  music 
men  do  not  keep  pace  with  their 
companions  who  stress  slick  music  and 
fast  cash  instead  of  art.  They  hear  a 
different  drummer  and  step  to  the  music 
they  hear,  however  measured  or  far 
away. 


Laura  Mansl<e 
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Debbie  Oing:  coach 


At  a  university  resplendent  with 
All-America  basketball  players,  Debbie 
Oing  remains  a  unique  entity. 

Oing,  5-foot-4,  was  the  first  and,  as  far 
as  is  known,  the  only  All-American  that 
the  lU  women's  intercollegiate  program 
has  ever  produced.  She  starred  at  guard 
for  four  years  for  the  Hoosiers. 
Completing  her  career  in  1 975,  Oing  was 
ranked  as  the  best  in  the  country  by  the 
Kodak  All-America  Committee,  the  only 
group  which  gives  such  accolades  to 
female  players. 

When  Oing  played,  she  was  the 
playmaker,  team  captain,  leader  and 
the  self-proclaimed  "All-America  ding" 
—  her  way  of  describing  the  dumb  plays 
that  every  player  makes. 

In  1978,  Oing  decided  to  go  for  her 
masters  in  physical  education  with  an 
emphasis  in  coaching.   So  it  was  natural 
for  her  to  come  back  "home"  and  take 
up  the  additional  duties  of  coaching  the 
women's  junior  varsity  team. 

She  had  never  played  for  the  current 
lU  women's  coach,  Joy  Malchodi;  but, 
according  to  Malchodi,  that  has  not 
been  a  problem. 

"Here  was  a  person  who,  as  a  player, 
had  this  reputation  as  a  hungry  player, 
always  going  for  the  ball  and  moving  in 
for  good  shots;  but,  most  importantly, 
playing  defense. 

"We  really  never  talked  in  terms  of 
winning,  because  we  both  understood 
that  if  you  do  all  the  fundamentally 
sound  things,  then  winning  will  come 
along." 


Oing,  for  her  part,  said  coaching  would 
be  "a  real  challenge,  especially  on  a  top 
level  like  lU.  We  have  a  predominantly 
young  staff  here,  and  I  feel  real 
comfortable.  I  just  hope  I  can  get  the 
players  to  understand  what  I  expect  of 
them." 

It  was  an  unusual  year  in  Assembly 
Hall  with  Oing  on  the  bench  once  again. 


The  cryptic  comments  to  the  referee,  the 
encouragement  for  the  younger  players 
and  the  desire  to  attain  maximum 
performance  were  all  evident  as  she 
helped  the  young  Hoosiers. 

It's  something  the  real  winners  never 
lose. 

Mike  Sirokv 
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5  Steve  Danzig:  promoter 


Steve  Danzig  can  truly  be  described  as 
"the  son  P.T.  Barnum  never  had." 

To  that,  Danzig  offers,  "Well,  I'd  just 
like  to  paraphrase  dad  by  saying:  it's  not 
true  that  a  sucker  is  born  every  minute, 
but  it  is  true  that  one  should  get  licked  at 
least  once  a  day." 

There  are  those  that  claim  Danzig's 
sole  purpose  for  existence  is  to  prey  on 
the  moneyed,  the  students  and  people 
with  on  infirmed  ability  to  say  "No"  to  a 
persuasive  salesman. 

But  then,  there  are  also  those  who 
claim  Danzig  has  been  a  student  since 
he's  been  here  .  .  .  and  he  arrived  from 
Evanston,  III.,  in  1970. 

To  address  the  first  charge,  Danzig 
claims  his  various  and  diversified 
schemes  are  simply  a  matter  of  "giving 
the  students  what  they  want. 

"Look,  I  brought  in  a  computer  date 
match  when  no  one  else  wanted  to  touch 
it  —  it  was  too  costly,  too  risky.  I  started 
out  in  T-shirts  because  everyone  was 
being  ripped  off  for  outrageous  amounts 
of  profit.  I  do  things  for  one  reason:  to 
have  fun." 

Danzig's  date  matches,  renowned  for 


their  audacious  —  and  borderline 
pornographic  —  advertisements  to  lure 
in  new  customers  each  year,  is  just  one  of 
the  undertakings  of  "Danzig 
Productions"  ("Catchy,  isn't  it?"),  an 
umbrella  organization  Danzig  named 
and  operates. 

"Date  matches  started  out  as  a  big 
thing  —  everyone  wanted  in  once  we  had 
it  all  set  up,  but  now  I'm  phasing  it  all 
out,"  Danzig  said. 

"Now"  is  some  five  years  after  he 
initiated  the  service  on  the  lU  campus, 
from  whence  it  spread  to  other 
universities  in  surrounding  states  and  the 
Midwest. 

"Danzig  Productions"  is  also  into 
T-shirts  as  a  mainstay.  A  case  in  point  is 
that  "Danzig  Productions"  not  only 
supplied  an  estimated  80  percent  of  the 
T-shirts  for  teams  in  the  1  978  Little  500. 
It  also  supplied  the  official,  exclusive  lU 
Foundation  shirts,  a  contract  Danzig  was 
outbid  for,  but  one  he  subsequently 
bought  from  the  low  bidder. 

Danzig's  attempt  at  lU  academia  has 
been  nothing  less  than  legendary.  A 
student  since  1970,  he  has  amassed,  by 
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his  own  estimation,  over  1  GO  credit  hours 
of  incompletes  while  gathering  enough 
completed  hours  to  graduate  whenever 
he  sees  fit. 

"I  keep  threatening  to  leave,  but  then  I 
know  it'll  make  the  {student  longevity) 
record  official,  and  I'd  kinda  like  to  moke 
it  an  even  10  years,"  Danzig  said. 

"Give  the  little  guys  something  to  aim 
for,  y'know.  Besides,  there's  a  whole  lot 
of  untapped  business  ventures  I  want  to 
get  into." 

Danzig  admitted  that  he  steals  most  of 
the  ideas  for  such  ventures  from  his 
friends.  "It's  like  the  'Daily  Stupid',  he 
said  of  the  parody  paper  which  comes 
out  annually  on  April  1 .  "I  couldn't  write 
half  that  stuff.  But  I  can  get  people 
motivated,  and  I  can  get  together 
advertisers,  printers,  artists,  dope  dealers 
and  all  to  put  this  thing  out.  So  I  do  it." 

Other  than  that,  he  is  still  threatening 
to  graduate.  "Every  year,  I've  told  my 
mom  I'm  graduating,  and  now,  even  I 
believe  it.  Well,  at  least  it  gets  me  written 
up  in  all  sorts  of  legitimate  publications." 


Mike  Sifoky 
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(FAR  RIGHT)  Student  managers  (from 
left)  Pat  Schroeder,  Steve  Skoronski, 
Brad  Cummins  and  Jim  Stanbrough  lead 
the  cheers  as  the  Hoosiers  upset  Michi- 
gan in  a  nationally-televised  game 
(RIGHT)  Steve  Skoronski  and  Marc 
Goodman  prepare  to  dole  out  the  bas- 
ketballs as  the  Hoosiers  come  onto  the 
floor  for  the  final  home  game  of  the  sea- 
son. 

(BELOW)  John  Cavenda  sweeps  the  As- 
sembly Hall  floor  during  the  Hoosier 
Classic  halftime. 


Student 

Managers: 

essentia 
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If  you've  ever  attended  an  lU 
basketball  game  and  taken  the  time  to 
watch  the  action  away  from  the  floor  — 
particularly  right  behind  the  home  bench 
—  then  chances  are  you've  seen  a 
manager  at  work. 

They're  the  ones  who  have  the 
three-piece  suits,  quick  eyes  and  darting 
reactions,  which  must  be  a  step  ahead  of 
what  is  going  on  with  the  lU  basketball 
team. 

Whether  it's  tossing  a  towel  to  the 
nearest  perspiring  participant  or  making 
sure  o  water  bottle  is  in  hand  and  a 
warm-up  jacket  available  to  the  last 
Hoosier  to  exit  the  action,  they  are 
constantly  at  work  during  the  games. 

"It  sometimes  seems  we  have  1  5  things 
to  do  for  every  minute  of  that  last  hour 
before  a  game,"  said  Rex  Taylor,  one  of 
two  senior  managers  for  the  1978 
season. 

"There's  really  not  all  that  many  of  us. 
Brian  (Miller,  the  other  senior  manager) 


photos/Don  Toon 

and  I  pick  out  what  has  to  be  done  the 
fastest  and  do  it  ourselves  and  assign  the 
rest  to  the  other  guys." 

Taylor  said  a  typical,  non-game  day 
for  he  and  Miller  starts  at  about  2  p.m. 
"That  makes  for  a  lot  of  early  classes," 
Miller  interjected. 

The  day  will  last  until  6:30,  at  least. 
Taylor  handles  the  opening  of  the  locker 
rooms,  the  dispersal  of  towels,  practice 
uniforms  and  water  bottles.  Miller  is  just 
as  busy  in  the  lU  basketball  coaches' 
offices,  mostly  working  on  future  travel 
itineraries,  filing  reports  on  prospective 
players  and  all  the  other  general 
paperwork  that  keeps  the  Knight 
organization  on  its  customary  efficient 
course. 

Both  Miller  and  Taylor  were  personally 
selected  by  lU  assistant  coach  Bob 
Donewald,  after  filling  out  an  interview 
form  and  talking  personally  with 
Donewald. 

"He  basically  wanted  to  moke  sure  we 


were  reliable  and  could  keep  our  mouths 
closed,"  AvAiller  said. 

And  both  agreed  it  was  all  worthwhile. 
"Well,  maybe  —  when  you're  a  freshman 
and  your  main  job  is  to  see  that  the 
practice  uniforms  are  washed  every 
night,  the  sweaty  towels  are  picked  up 
and  the  water  bottles  are  OK  —  maybe 
then  it  all  seems  like  a  terrific  way  to 
waste  your  time,"  Miller  said. 

"Sometimes,  it  seems  the  only  time 
you're  noticed  is  when  your  assignment  is 
missed  or  something  messes  up,"  Taylor 
said. 

"But  it  all  becomes  worthwhile  when 
you  get  to  be  a  senior  manager,"  Miller 
added. 

Especially  on  game  nights.  That's 
when  the  managers  are  on  stage,  an 
integral  part  of  the  ID  team.  Some  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  an  indispensable  part. 

On  game  nights  at  home,  they'll  arrive 
at  least  two  hours  before  game  time. 
First,  they  open  the  locker  room,  get  the 


towels  and  uniforms  ready  and  make  the 
night's  assignments  (who  will  handle  the 
visiting  team,  for  example)  to  the 
underclass  managers. 

"Then  you  take  time  to  breathe  and 
hope  nothing  messes  up,"  Taylor  said. 

Then  there's  the  away  schedule.  "We 
really  work,  then,"  Miller  said.  "There's 
just  me  and  Rex,  the  two  of  us,  to  handle 
the  work  we'd  have  five  or  six  guys  to  do 
at  home.  Lack  of  sleep  definitely 
becomes  a  reality." 

Besides  arranging  room  allotments, 
meeting  and  practice  rooms  and  times, 
and  coordinating  all  the  Hoosiers' 
legendary  mammoth  road  feasts,  the  duo 
clean  the  practice  jerseys,  oversee  the 
equipment  moves  and  check  everyone  in 
and  out  of  all  the  lodgings. 

"Then  there's  those  special,  individual 
problems,"  Taylor  said.  "Guys  who  go  to 
church  every  night;  guys  who  hove 
special  diets;  guys  who  have  to  have  a 
typewriter  to  do  that  paper  that's  due  the 


minute  we  get  back  —  all  sorts  of  fun 
things." 

But  there  are  the  good  things. 

"We've  known  some  fine  athletes  and 
made  lasting  friendships  with  just  about 
all  of  them,"  Taylor  said.  "I've  had  most 
of  the  team  over  to  my  place  at  one  time 
or  another  in  my  four  years.  Not  many 
guys  have  that  kind  of  a  chance  to  make 
friends  with  such  special  individuals. 

"Most  of  it  comes  from 
self-appreciation,"  he  added.  "And  you 
really  learn  how  to  handle  pressure  here. 
I  can't  imagine  where  I'll  ever  be  in  more 
pressure  situations  than  I  am  as  o 
manager. 

"It's  taught  me  how  to  handle 
problems  and  people  the  right  way: 
courteously  and  efficiently." 

"And  that  makes  it  all  worthwhile," 
Miller  said. 


Mike  Siroky 
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Father  Higgins: 
counselor 


Around  the  lU  Athletic  Department  he 
is  known  simply  as  "Father  Coach." 

He  cuts  the  social  and  generation 
strata  to  relate  to  players  and  coaches 
alike;  consoling  each  in  times  of  loses 
and  punching  the  air  and  shouting  with 
joy  in  times  of  victory. 

His  real  name  is  Father  James  Higgins, 
and  his  real  job  is  the  Administrative 
Director  of  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Center. 
The  convenience  of  the  center's  location 
—  just  up  the  hill  on  West  17th  Street 
from  the  lU  athletic  complex  —  is  not  lost 
upon  the  man  who  prefers  to  be  called 
"Father  Jim." 

"I've  been  extremely  lucky  to  be 
allowed  to  be  associated  with  the  teams 
at  Indiana  University,"  he  said.  "It's 
something  I  enjoy." 

In  the  fall,  hardly  a  Saturday  goes  by 
without  Higgins  accompanying  lU 
football  coach  Lee  Corso  up  and  down 
the  sidelines  (in  both  the  confines  of 
Memorial  Stadium  and  at  the  away 
games).  And  an  lU  basketball  game 


simply  isn't  official  without  the 
cigar-chomping  Higgins  there  to  anchor 
the  end  of  the  Hoosier  bench. 

"I've  seen  alot  and  enjoyed  it  all," 
Higgins  says,  who  was  just  as  evident 
when  lU  won  the  NCAA  basketball 
championship  in  1976  as  he  was  when 
that  same  team  seemed  mired  in  turmoil 
one  year  later  when  defectors  vanished 


left  and  right. 

"This  is  good  practice  in  counseling," 
Higgins  said.  "These  young  men  are 
under  extreme  pressure  to  win.  I'm  there 
simply  to  help  them  ...  to  remind  them 
that  there's  more  to  it  than  that  .  .  .but! 
still  don't  like  to  lose  to  Purdue." 

Mike  Siroky 
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Coaches'  Wives:  private 


They  are  the  wives  of  two  of  the  most 
widely-recognized  men  on  the  ID 
campus,  but  seldom  do  they  appear  in 
group  shots  with  their  famous  husbands. 

Betsy  Corso  and  Nancy  Knight  are  as 
different  from  one  another  (and,  publicly, 
their  husbands)  as  —  if  you'll  pardon  the 
pun,  Knight  and  Lee. 

Lee  Corso  is  the  well-known  wildmon 
and  great  ballyhooer  of  all  things  related 
to  and  playing  on  the  Memorial  Stadium 
plastic  grass. 

Bob  Knight  is  the  mild-mannered  court 
general  who  sends  out  brain  waves  to  the 
faithful  that  pack  Assembly  Hall. 

And  sometimes,  it  seems,  the  wives 
represent  such  opposite  psyches  as  well. 

Both  are  as  private  as  their  husbands' 
jobs  are  public  —  just  try  and  get  a 
picture  of  them  for  your  favorite  college 
yearbook. 

To  look  at  Betsy  Corso,  you'd  never 
guess  she's  the  wife  of  such  an  extrovert. 
She  keeps  a  rather  low  profile,  and  many 
people  ore  left  wondering  who  the  lady 
was  kissing  Corso  after  the  Purdue  gome. 
And,  chances  are,  she  won't  tell  you 
either. 

"You  wont  0  picture  of  my  wife?" 
Corso  said.  "Fine.  Get  it  if  you  con." 

"But  I  can't  help  you  out  at  all.  We 
want  it  that  way.  I  don't  want  some  clod 


coming  up  to  her  at  Kroger's  and  start 
telling  her  about  the  idiot  she's  married 
because  I  didn't  punt  or  some  such  thing. 
She's  a  part  of  my  private  life." 

"But  go  ahead  and  take  her  picture  if 
you  happen  to  see  her." 

Nancy  Knight,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no 
problem  at  all.  Everyone  knows  Nancy. 
At  Assembly  Hall,  Nancy's  seat  is 
well-known.  Nancy  is  well-identified  by 
her  basketball  shaped  purse  and  the 
Snoopy  dog  she  always  has  tor  good  luck 
in  those  clutch  free  throw  situations.  But 
the  tip  off  here  is  the  Snoopy  button  on 
the  jacket  with  the  nose  that  blinks. 

Only  Nancy  will  always  defend  Bob's 
actions  to  the  end.  Only  she  will  have  an 
entire  wardrobe  of  red-and-white  color 
scheme.  And  sometimes,  it's  only  she 
who  will  be  yelling  at  the  referees  when 
all  around  her  (the  big  money  section)  at 
Assembly  Hall,  there  is  peace  and 
pacification. 

So  that's  Nancy.  And  that's  Besty. 
Two  typical  lU  fans  who  avidly  support 
the  teams. 

But  there's  a  difference.  Their 
husbands  coach.  So  they  get  their  ticket? 
free.  Otherwise,  they're  just  two  more 
avid  Hoosier  fans.  Same  as  you  and  me. 

Mike  Siroky 
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College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 


"\  want  to  get  in  advertising 
or  layout  and  design.  I  didn't 
go  through  the  Business 
School  because  I  felt  there 
was  more  diversity  of  subjects 
in  arts  and  sciences." 

Art  Smith, 
Arts  &  Sciences 
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African  Studies 


The  African  studies  department  and 
graduate  students  introduced  a  program 
in  which  they  taught  African  culture  and 
arts  in  the  Bloomington  elementary,  mid- 
dle and  high  schools. 

The  staff  went  in  and  took  over  class- 
rooms for  time  spans  of  40  minutes  to  a 
few  hours.  Through  lectures  and  live 
demonstrations,  students  heard  African 
poetry  and  folk  tales.  They  also  learned 
about  weaving  and  architecture.  Pieces 
of  African  art  were  brought  in  from  the 
lU  Fine  Arts  Museum  so  students  could 
see  and  touch  sculptures.  The  teaching 
units  lasted  from  1  0  days  to  two  or  three 
weeks,  depending  on  the  amount  of  time 
spent  each  day. 

It  was  also  hoped  that  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  would  gain  an  interest  in  Af- 
rica and  would  want  some  formal  train- 
ing so  they  could  better  teach  their  pupils 
about  Africa. 

Chen  Thickstun 


Afro-American  Studies 


The  Afro-American  department 
launched  a  new  course,  "Roots  of  Black 
Culture,"  using  Alex  Haley's  book  and 
film  "Roots,"  along  with  other  historical 
novels,  as  its  texts. 

Students  need  to  grasp  the  concepts  of 
slavery  and  learn  to  deal  with  them,  ac- 
cording to  instructor  Fred  McElroy.  Stu- 
dents watched  the  film  "Roots,"  com- 
pared it  with  the  book  and  criticized  it. 
The  class  also  read  the  novels  "Jubilee" 
and  "The  Autobiography  of  Miss  Jane 
Pittman,"  both  historical  novels.  These 


books  pointed  out  that  Haley  was  not  the 
first  to  trace  his  ancestry. 

McElroy  required  his  class  to  write  a 
paper.  Several  researched  their  own 
geneology  by  talking  to  their  oldest  living 
relative.  Some  researched  Alex  Haley 
and  his  career.  The  course  tried  to  de- 
emphasize  the  Hollywood  side  of 
"Roots"  and  focus  on  the  historical  side. 


Anatomy 

The  anatomy  department  offers  basic 
human  anatomy,  histology  and  ocular 
anatomy.  Each  semester,  over  600  stu- 
dents enroll  in  the  undergraduate  human 
anatomy  classes  alone. 

In  January  1976,  the  anatomy  depart- 
ment left  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  became  a  section  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Program  of  the  lU  School  of 
Medicine.  It  has  developed  to  enlarge  the 
medical  class  from  21  5  to  305  by  utilizing 
existing  faculty  and  programs.  This  plan 
was  a  pilot  program,  tested  and  proven 
at  lU. 

Thirty  students  take  their  first  two 
years  of  medical  school  at  lU- 
Bloomington  and  finish  at  the  lU  Medical 
Center  in  Indianapolis.  The  anatomy  de- 
partment provides  the  basic  anatomy  in- 
formation to  students  of  human 
anatomy,  histology,  neuroanatomy,  em- 
bryology and  advanced  courses  in 
anatomical  sciences. 

Vivian  Howat 


Anthropology 


People,  cultures,  research.  These  are 
key  words  to  anyone  interested  in  the  lU 
Anthropology  Department.  Beyond  the 
usual  intellectual  skills,  an  anthropology 
major  must  be  sensitive  to  the  social  and 
physical  conditions  of  other  cultures. 

During  the  summer  of  1977,  an- 
thropology students  participated  in  an 
archeological  dig  at  the  Oliver  Winery, 
north  of  Bloomington.  The  site  had  been 
occupied  about  3500  B.C.,  according  to 
John  Richards,  assistant  director  of  the 
dig.  Bones,  seeds  of  various  foods  and 
shallow  cooking  pits  were  among  the  var- 
ious artifacts  that  were  unearthed  at  the 
site. 

The  Glen  Black  Laboratory  of  Ar- 
chaeology, an  important  part  of  the  an- 
thropology department,  was  involved  in  a 
number  of  projects  throughout  the  year. 
Concern  over  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment led  to  many  projects  involving 
"contractile  archaeology,"  which  sought 
to  preserve  the  many  ancient  archeologi- 
cal sites  being  destroyed  by  modern 
technology.  Anywhere  from  1,000  to 
2,000  sites  have  been  lost  through  the 
construction  of  highways  and  office 
buildings. 
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Astronomy 


Aided  by  NASA  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  lU  Astronomy  De- 
partment installed  a  $30,000  control 
room  in  the  Link  Observatory  this  year. 

Graduate  students  working  on  their 
thesis  often  use  the  observatory,  located 
northwest  of  Martinsville  on  Ind.  67. 

A  new  closed-circuit  television  system 
allowed  the  students  to  make  observa- 
tions without  entering  the  unheated 
dome,  which  houses  the  telescope.  One 
television  screen  indicates  the  telescope's 
position  while  the  other  screen  copies 
what  the  telescope  actually  "sees." 


Lhen  Thickstun 


(RIGHT)  Before  dedicating  the  sundial  in  tribute  to 
Edward  Schroder,  former  member  of  the  lU  Board 
of  Trustees,  Robert  Atkinson  shows  the  display  to 
Herman  B  Wells. 
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Don  Toon 


(ABOVE)  Biology  students  dissect  a  pig's  heart  in 
an  LI 00  laboratory. 


Shown  Spence 


Biology 


The  $100,000  recombinant  DNA  lab 
construction,  originally  planned  for  Jan- 
uary 1977,  should  finally  begin  this 
summer. 

The  lab  will  be  located  in  two  rooms  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  Jordan  Hall. 

Public  criticism  and  financial  difficul- 
ties have  thwarted  all  previous  plans  of 
construction.  The  city  of  Bloomington 
and  the  Poynter  Center  sponsored  a  na- 
tional DNA  conference  where  renowned 
scientists,  reporters  and  concerned  citi- 
zens debated  the  pros  and  cons  of  furth- 
ering recombinant  DNA  research.  When 
people  learned  more  about  the  research, 
its  extends  and  its  hazards  (or  its  lack  of 
hazards)  they  relaxed  many  of  their  con- 
victions to  extinguish  the  university's 
work. 

The  biology  department  requested  a 
$40,000  research  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  which  will  be  reviewed 
May  24.  If  refused  the  aid,  the  university 
will  be  forced  to  fund  the  entire  construc- 
tion. 

Katherine  Hobble 


Chemistry 


Chemistry  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  actively  participated  in  all 
levels  of  research,  working  closely  with 
the  faculty.  The  department  awarded 
Jonathan  Lindsey  with  the  Courson- 
Greeves  scholarship  and  Mark  Pellerite 
the  Best  Professional  Senior  Chemist 
Award  at  the  annual  honors  banquet. 
The  Ira  E.  Lee  scholarships  supported  10 
students,  allowing  them  to  perform  full- 
time  summer  research. 

One  chemist.  Dr.  Milos  Novotny,  has 
studied  marijuana  for  the  past  four  years. 
"We  analyze  two  aspects:  the  plant 
components  and  the  smoke  compo- 
nents," said  Novotny.  "Because  of  its 
unusual  chemical  structure,"  there  is  a 
potential  for  restructuring  the  compo- 
nents in  marijuana  to  produce  useful 
drugs."  For  example,  an  experimental 
drug,  structured  similar  to  marijuana,  is 
used  to  reduce  the  negative  effects  of 
chemotherapy.  But  Novotny  added,  "The 
courts  are  wrong  in  recommending 
marijuana,  in  its  natural  state,  to  help 
people  seeking  medical  help  for  diseases 
such  as  glaucoma.  There  is  no  medical 
use  for  marijuana  at  this  time,"  he  said. 

Kathenne  Hobble,  Patty  Ward 


(LEFT)  Marshall  Margolis,  post  doctoral  research 
associate,  observes  an  experiment  involving  liquid 
nitrogen.  Because  liquid  nitrogen  is  -196  degrees 
centigrade,  it  reacts  violently  when  it  mixes  with 
room-temperature  air. 
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Chicano-Riqueno 
Studies 


Chicano-Riqueno  Studies,  according  to 
director  Luis  Davila,  the  program  ani- 
mates and  services  inter-disciplinary 
courses  through  other  departments. 
Courses  such  as  "Psychohistory  of 
Minorities:  The  Latino,"  "Ethnography  of 
Mexico  and  Latinos  and  the  Law"  are 
geared  toward  the  interests  of  Mexican 
Americans  and  Puerto  Rican  Americans. 
The  Chicano-Riqueno  program  reflects 
the  cultural  diversity  of  the  East 
Chicago-Gary  region,  together  with 
South  Bend  and  Fort  Wayne. 

The  department  sponsored  a  series  of 
lectures  discussing  the  controversial 
topic  of  illegal  Mexican  immigration  to 
the  United  States. 

A  three-hour  course,  X269,  "Musical 
Traditions  of  Puerto  Rico,"  allowed  stu- 
dents to  perform  and  listen  to  Puerto 
Rican  music.  Roselin  Pablon,  instructor, 
emphasized  Puerto  Rican  history  and 
how  it  was  reflected  in  the  island's  music. 

Kathenne  Hobble 


Classical  Studies 


Classical  Studies  are  relevant  to  con- 
temporary society,  according  to  S.C. 
Fredricks,  department  professor  and  un- 
dergraduate counselor.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  book  on  the  lost  city  of  Atlantis 
which  is  being  published  by  classical 
studies  in  cooperation  with  several  other 
departments.  It  is  a  collection  of  essays, 
edited  by  E.S.  Ramage,  discussing  the 
findings  and  what  they  could  really  be. 
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One  basic  class,  C205,  "Classical 
Mythology,"  is  designed  to  show  this 
contemporary  feeling.  Fredericks  said 
that  they  try  to  present  myth  in  a  modern, 
living  context. 

Fredericks  also  taught  a  science  fiction 
course.  He  taught  his  students  that  sev- 
eral of  the  ancient  myths  appear  in  to- 
day's science  fiction  writings.  He  is  doing 
research  on  ancient  myths  in  relation  to 
science  fiction  and  cited  Van  Daniken 
and  Ursia  K.  LeGuin  as  two  writers 
whose  works  show  similarities  to  myths. 
The  popularity  of  the  science  fiction 
works  show,  Fredericks  said,  how  the  an- 
cient myths  are  relevant  to  contemporary 
society. 

In  his  position  as  undergraduate  coun- 
selor, Fredericks  paid  close  attention  to 
the  placement  of  graduates.  He  said  that 
a  classical  studies  degree  is  especially 
valuable  when  reinforced  with  a  second 
degree  in  a  language,  fine  arts,  folklore, 
or  anthropology. 


(RIGHT)  In  a  teacher/student  conference,  Ray 
Hodin  discusses  Julie  Alfred's  paper.  Alfred  was 
enrolled  in  Hodin's  L202  class,  "Literary  Interpreta- 
tion." 


(ABOVE)  Graduate  students  Russ  Hunt  and  Jeff 
Archer  prepare  for  their  exams  in  the  Classical 
Studies  conference  room. 


photos/Shown  Spence 


Comparative  Literature 

The  lU  Comparative  Literature  De- 
partment is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in 
the  university.  They  have  sponsored 
international  conferences  entitled  "Liter- 
ature and  the  Other  Arts,"  "China/ 
Japan,"  "Western  Literature"  and  "Film 
Studies,"  all  financially  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

The  Lilly  Foundation  funded  the  "In- 
diana Conference  of  Literature  and  the 
Other  Arts"  held  March  3  and  4.  Over  20 
Indiana  institutions  attended. 

The  department  is  also  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  boasting  the 
third  largest  number  of  PhDs  on  the  fac- 
ulty. 

The  faculty  tries  to  give  the  under- 
graduate student  a  broader  perspective 
of  the  humanities  by  introducing  him  to 
different  cultures  and  their  writing  styles. 

The  department  expanded  its  courses 
in  popular  culture.  One  new  course  was 
"Popular  Science  Fiction,"  just  perfect 
for  the  Asimov,  Clarke  or  Herbert  fan. 


(ABOVE)  A  computer  science  student  briefly 
glances  over  his  print  out  sheet,  lU  computer 
facilities  are  accessible  to  students  24  hours  a  doy. 


Computer  Science 


Senior  Dana  Bredemeyer  said  the  hard- 
est thing  about  planning  a  conference  is 
"maintaining  the  rest  of  your  life  at  the 
same  time."  Bredemeyer  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  student  chapter  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Computing  Machinery 
(ACM),  a  group  that  sponsored  a  confer- 
ence last  April. 

About  100  persons  attended  the  Third 
Conference  on  Computing  in  Indiana, 
held  April  8.  Those  attending  listened  to 
several  speakers  and  hod  a  chance  to 
view   displays   of   the    latest   computer 


machinery,  or  as  Bredemeyer  called  it, 
"hardware." 

Speakers  included  Aaron  Finerman, 
treasurer  of  the  national  ACM  and  Udo 
Pooch  from  Texas  A&M  University.  Two 
student  papers  were  also  presented.  Paul 
Miller,  a  graduate  student  in  linguistics, 
spoke  about  a  program  that  charts  the 
occurrence  of  certain  grammatical  struc- 
tures in  Greek  in  the  New  Testament. 
Seminaries  are  very  interested  in  using 
this  method  to  help  them  analyze  the 
texts. 

Planning  the  conference  has  been  the 
main  activity  of  the  student  ACM,  Bre- 
demeyer said.  About  40  students  are 
members  of  the  campus  group,  but  he 
said  about  12  students  were  directly  in- 
volved with  the  conference  planning. 
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East  Asian  Language 
and  Literature 


East  Asian  Languoge  and  Culture  is 
not  only  a  mouthful,  but  sounds  like 
rather  exotic  fore  for  a  Mid-western  uni- 
versity. The  East  Asian  department 
boasted  a  large  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, but  hod  only  20  to  30  undergradu- 
ate majors.  The  department  suspected 
that  the  prerequisite  of  speaking  Chinese 
or  Japanese  fluently  was  enough  to  keep 
prospective  majors  away. 

Area  studies  offered  culture  courses  to 
students  with  a  limited  language 
background.  These  students  needed  only 
two  semesters  of  a  language  beyond  the 
100  level. 

"Sex  in  East  Asia"  will  be  a  possible 
elective  next  year  since  it  did  so  well  as 
an  experimental  course.  Calligraphy,  the 
writing  of  Chinese  characters,  has  been 
popular  among  art  students  and  other 
non-majors  because  understanding 
character  meaning  is  not  necessary. 
Another  course,  "Martial  Arts  and  Asian 
Culture,"  studied  the  history  of  the  arts, 
using  demonstrations  and  films.  It  was 
taught  by  a  black  belt  in  Taikwondo. 

The  East  Asian  language  and  culture 
department  hosted  leading  bio-chemist 
Joseph  Needham  last  summer. 
Needham,  a  world  authority  on  science 
and  Chinese  civilization,  spoke  to 
standing-room-only  crowds  in  Whitten- 
berger  Auditorium. 

Candace  White 


(CENTER)  Professor  Lynn  Struve  lectures  in  E251, 
"Chinese  and  Japanese  Culture  " 
(RIGHT)   E306  and   H306  students  accumulated 
their  survey  data  and  systematically  listed  them  on 
computer  sheets. 
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Economics 


Rising  prices  .  .  .  expenses  .  .  .  inflation 
.  .  nearly  every  consumer  faces  these 
problems  and  feels  helpless  in  changing 
the  situation.  However,  the  lU  Economics 
Department,  in  studying  the  problems, 
actually  attempted  to  curb  the  inflation- 
ary trends  in  Bloomington. 

Sam  Loescher's  E306  and  H306 
classes  conducted  grocery  surveys  with 
InPIRG,  recording  prices  in  Bloomington 
and  comparing  them  with  surrounding 
communities. 

InPIRG  has  sponsored  the  survey  for 
six  consecutive  years.  Studying  this 
year's  results  and  comparing  them  with 


photon  Rrck    Wood 

post  results,  Loescher's  class  found  that 
the  variations  in  Bloomington  prices  are 
less  now  than  in  the  past. 

According  to  Loescher,  prices  are 
lower  because  Bloomington  grocers  and 
consumers  are  made  more  aware  of  price 
variance  by  the  annual  reports. 


(ABOVE)  Som  Loescher  leads  his  class  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  their  completed  grocery  surveys. 
Loescher's  students  prepared  the  survey  along  with 
InPIRG 
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English 


The  lU  English  Department  aims  at 
broad  intellectual  preparation  rather 
than  at  narrow  specialization.  The  grad- 
uate with  a  degree  in  English  can  go  into 
teaching,  publishing,  advertising,  per- 
sonnel work  or  government  and  foreign 
services  work. 

Students  were  given  a  chance  to  inves- 
tigate the  wide  range  of  opportunities 
available  to  them  during  the  Career  Op- 
tions for  English  Majors,  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  department  on  Nov.  2. 


Representatives  from  companies  and 
organizations  such  as  "Saturday  Evening 
Post,"  ID  Press  and  the  ID  Career  Center 
were  available  to  answer  student  ques- 
tions concerning  job  applications  and 
interview  procedures.  They  discussed  the 
lU  placement  services,  graduate  pro- 
grams and  careers  in  various  areas. 

Not  only  did  the  English  department 
assist  students  in  preparing  for  a  realistic 
job  search,  but  they  also  reached  indi- 
viduals in  state  penitentiaries.  For  the 
post  three  years,  the  department  has  sent 
faculty  members  to  teach  courses  at  var- 
ious state  prisons.  Three  faculty  mem- 
bers. Sue  Gubar,  Ann  Hedin  and  Murray 


Sperber  visited  Indiana  State  Women's 
Prison,  Pendleton  State  Prison  and  Plain- 
field  State  Prison  weekly,  where  they 
taught  a  3-credit-hour  literature  course. 
According  to  Kenneth  Gros-Louis,  de- 
partment chairman,  many  of  these  in- 
mates enrolled  at  lU  to  continue  their 
studies  after  receiving  parole. 


(BELOW)  Marje  Mullen,  a  senior  journalism  major, 
prepares  for  an  exam  in  L358,  "20th  Century  Fic- 
tion." 
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Fine  Arts 

The  lU  Fine  Arts  Department  secured 
a  $150,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  be  used  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
studio  arts  program  in  Bloomington.  The 
department  raised  an  additional 
$150,000  to  match  the  grant  funds. 

The  department  also  restructured  the 
fundamental  studio  program  into  a  draw- 
ing, two-dimensional  and  three- 
dimensional  program. 

Completion  of  a  major  addition  to  the 
Fine  Arts  building  is  scheduled  for  1980 
and  will  expand  the  potential  of  the  art 
galleries  which  are  expected  to  gain  na- 
tional recognition. 

Tibo  Altoma 


(ABOVE)  An  art  student  has  lain  out  his  materials 
for  easy  access  in  doing  an  FI03  project, 
(LEFT)  Sophomore  Scott  Ahrens  suns  himself  out- 
side his  fraternity  house,   Delta   Upsilon,   while  he 
works  on  his  F)03  project. 
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Folklore 


What  do  Rumplestiltskin,  Big  Foot  and 
the  graffiti  on  the  bathroom  walls  in  Bal- 
lantine  Hall  have  in  common?  They  are 
all  forms  of  folklore. 

Folklore  studies  used  to  be  primarily 
concerned  with  ballads,  riddles,  songs, 
customs  and  proverbs  from  the  past,  but 
now  they  are  also  interested  in  the  lore  of 
our  modern  lives.  This  fall  the  lU  Folklore 
Department  wound  up  its  two-year  field 
project  of  collecting  urban  folklore  in  and 
around  the  steel  mills  of  Gary,  Ind. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  supported  a  seminar  to 
further  college  teocher's  educations  in 
folklore.  The  lU  department  was  chosen 
to  host  the  program.  The  department  re- 
ceived another  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  handbook  of  American 
folklore. 

The  folklore  department  is  the  first  of 
its  kind.  This  year  two  of  the  depart- 
ment's assistant  professors  were 
awarded  Fullbright  Fellowships  to  do  re- 
search in  Korea  and  Columbia,  South 
America.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  facul- 
ty, three  folklore  students  won  three  of 
the  four  Rockefeller  Scholarships 
awarded  at  lU. 

Condoce  White 


(RIGHT)  An  lU  Student  struggles  over  her  Folklore 
exam,  straining  to  moke  out  the  questions. 
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(ABOVE)  A  French  Student  reods  a  French 
dialogue  for  a  recitotion  contest.  The  winners  re- 
ceived books  OS  prizes- 


Forensics 

The  forensic  studies  department  deals 
with  the  way  in  which  society  controls 
behavior.  The  department  has  developed 
courses  dealing  with  the  social  control 
systems,  such  as  the  family,  religions  and 
anthropology. 

A  new  course,  "Spanish  for  Law  En- 
forcement Officers,"  approached  Span- 
ish as  persons  in  the  criminal  justice  field 
might  encounter  it  in  their  work.  Students 
gained  a  practical  tool  and  at  the  same 
time  fulfilled  foreign  language  require- 
ments. 

Additions  to  the  staff  included  an  an- 
thropologist, Phillip  Parnell,  on  academic 
counselor,  Rhodo  Burnnell,  and  an  ex- 
change professor,  Myra  Spicker. 

Seminars  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  included  "Crime  Con- 
trol Strategies,"  "Some  Aspects  of  Vic- 
timology,"  "Police  World   View"   and 


"Dispute  Management:  the  Consumer 
Perspective  on  Choice-making  and  the 
Criminal  Justice  System." 


French  and  Italian 

Even  though  the  job  market  is  declin- 
ing, undergraduates  can  still  gain  a  lot  by 
taking  French  or  Italian,  according  to 
Debbie  Allmayer,  secretary  to  the  chair- 
man. It  broadens  their  outlook.  "The  lit- 
erature classes  give  a  historic  and 
sociological  slant  to  the  culture  and  class 
of  a  people  living  in  a  certain  time.  It's  not 
just  literature  in  a  vacuum,"  she  said. 

Allmayer  explained  that  the  depart- 
ments have  made  greater  efforts  to  as- 


semble undergraduates.  One  activity  that 
sparked  the  interest  of  some  French  stu- 
dents was  a  recitation  contest  in  April. 
Three  professors  served  as  judges, 
evaluating  contestants  on  fluency,  dic- 
tion and  inflection.  Brion  Scott  placed 
first  with  Jennifer  Wilson  winning  second 
place. 


KaThenne  Hobble 
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(ABOVE)  Freshmen  business  majors  Greg  Laker 
and  Steve  Manns  work  through  a  GllO  audio- 
tutorial  lab  in  Kirkwood  Hall. 


Geography 


Urban  planning,  pollution  control  and 
industrial  location  analysis  ore  major 
concerns  in  today's  urbanized  United 
States.  The  lU  Geography  Department 
stresses  these  topics  as  well  as  the  usual 
weather  forecasting  and  topographical 
map  reading  associated  with  geography. 

Lawrence  Onesti,  an  lU  Geography 
professor  originally  from  Canada,  will 
teach  a  new  course  next  year.  "Field 
Methods  and  Physical  Geography"  will 
acquaint  students  with  actual  research 
methods. 

Located  in  Kirkwood  Hall,  the  depart- 
ment is  equipped  with  cartography  and 
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physical  geography  laboratories  and  the 
university  map  collection.  Geography 
students  also  use  the  research  computing 
center. 


Kothenne  Hobble 


Geology 


"PLEASE  DON'T  POUND  ON  THE 
ROCKS  WITH  HAMMERS!"  That's  what 
most  of  the  signs  around  Barabu,  Wis., 
said.  Barabu,  a  geologist's  paradise,  is 
one  of  the  best  exposed  geological  pac- 
kages in  the  United  States,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Hendrix  of  the  geology  de- 
partment. The  package  comes  complete 
with  faults,  folds,  an  ancient  marine  set- 


Tom  Cruze 


ting,  a  river  gorge,  evidence  of  the  Wis- 
consin Ice  Age,  plus  much,  much  more. 

Geology  majors  enrolled  in  Dr.  Hen- 
drix's  Structural  Geology  class,  G323, 
got  a  chance  at  this  package.  Dr.  Hendrix 
and  40  students  made  a  weekend  trip  to 
Barabu,  with  a  side  trip  to  the  Kentland 
Crypto  Exploratory  Site  in  Kentland,  Ind. 
John  Acker,  a  sophomore  who  made  the 
trip,  said,  "the  best  way  to  learn  geology 
is  in  the  field."  The  trip  afforded  students 
the  opportunity  to  get  out  in  the  field  and 
examine  structures  that  they  could  only 
hear  about  in  the  classroom. 

Student's  reactions  to  the  trip  ranged 
from  "fantastic"  to  "marvelous."  For 
Elizabeth  Matney,  a  junior,  "it  tied  a  lot 
of  things  together."  Junior  Jean  An- 
tonides  found  the  trip  "very  educational, 
you  can  learn  more  on  a  field  trip  than 
you  can  in  an  entire  semester  in  the 
classroom." 

Kothleen  O'Hore 


German 


It's  a  nice  place  to  visit,  but  would  you 
wont  to  learn  there?  Kaffestunde  is  the 
place  to  visit  if  you  speak  German  or  are 
trying  to. 

Set  up  in  Ballantine  004  by  the  Ger- 
manic languages  department,  Kaffes- 
tunde is  open  for  business  once  a  week. 
Amidst  the  coffee  and  cake,  students 
have  a  chance  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  German,  as  well  as  with 


their  professors,  associate  instructors 
and  each  other. 

Becky  Schroder,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  organizing  the  Kaffestunde  for 
the  past  two  years,  said  that  Kaffestunde 
exposes  students  to  "the  only  way  to 
learn  the  language."  Grammar  and  syn- 
tax ore  important,  she  said,  but  the  class- 
room does  not  provide  the  opportunity  to 
put  all  this  knowledge  to  work.  Kaffes- 
tunde provides  that  opportunity. 

Students  con  talk  about  anything,  as 
long  as  it's  in  German.  Patrick  Fannin, 
junior,  and  a  patron  of  Kaffestunde  said 


that  he  wished  "that  class  was  more  like 
Kaffestunde."  The  atmosphere  is  re- 
laxed, so  while  both  the  students  and 
faculty  get  to  practice  their  German,  they 
also  get  to  know  each  other. 

Kathleen  O'Hare 


History 


Stan  Mundenge,  a  native  of  Rhodesia 
and  currently  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lesotho,  taught  two  courses  listed 
under  the  lU  History  Department. 

Adding  an  international  flavor  to  de- 
partmental offerings,  Maurice  Baxter, 
chairman  of  the  department,  asks  two  or 
three  visiting  professors  to  teach  each 
year.  Baxter  reasoned  that  it  is  "very  be- 
neficial" for  students  learning  about  a 
foreign  culture  to  be  exposed  to  profes- 
sors who  are  recent  residents  of  that 
area. 

Mundenge  taught  L23 1  and  H425 
which  dealt  with  topics  of  African  history. 
Mundenge  said  that  he  didn't  think  he 
taught  his  courses  any  different  than  on 
American  would  have,  but  Baxter  dis- 
agreed. Mundenge  explained  African  his- 
tory from  a  different  perspective,  Baxter 
said,  leaving  students  with  more  of  on 
African's  point  of  view. 

Kathleen  O'Hare 


(LEFT)  Professor  Irving  Kotz  lectured  fo  a  sparsely 
filled  auditorium  during  a  Saturday  H106  history 
class. 
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Home  Economics 

Faceless  mannequins  stood  rigid  in  their 
showcases,  modeling  Hoosier  fashions 
dating  back  to  the  1820's.  Each  display 
of  the  Elizabeth  Sage  Costume  Collection 
included  an  audio  cassette  describing  the 
garments  and  the  historic  period  they 
represented.  Nelda  Christ,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  home  economics,  developed  the 
collection,  "A  Traveling  Exhibition  of 
Historic  Indiana  Costumes,"  as  a  bicen- 
tennial display. 

Now  the  home  economics  department 
has  initiated  "The  Friends  of  Elizabeth 
Sage  Costume  Collection  Fund"  in  an  ef- 
fort to  enlarge  the  collection.  Members 
contributed  sums  ranging  from  $5,  as  a 
student  annual  member,  to  $500,  as  a 
corporate  member. 

"Our  cultural  heritage  is  expressed 
through  dress,"  Christ  said.  "Costumes 
tell  us  about  people."  The  collection  has 
also  been  employed  in  teaching  clothing 
and  textile  courses. 

Also  this  year,  Barbara  Coffee, 
museum  specialist  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, spoke  on  "Preserving  our  Fash- 
ionable Past"  at  the  Home  Economics 
Alumni  Association's  Spring  Institute, 
April  15.  She  discussed  conservation 
practices,  the  rationale  of  costume  pre- 
servation and  the  use  of  collections  in  re- 
search, design  and  education. 

Also  at  the  Spring  Institute,  Cecelia 
Korniak  received  the  first  Weidman 
Scholarship,  established  in  1975  in  honor 
of  Miss  Leah  Weidman,  a  home  econom- 
ics faculty  member. 

Kathenne  Hobble 


Dovid  Schreiber 
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History  &  Philosophy 
of  Science 


If  P,  then  Q,  Not  Q.  Thus  not  P.  Sound 
complicated?  It's  X200:  "Introduction  to 
Scientific  Reasoning."  X200  is  not  an  in- 
formative class,  but  a  class  that  helps  the 
student  to  deal  with  new  information. 

Instructor  Ronald  N.  Giere  also 
explained  that  scientific  reasoning  is  an 
important  skill  when  everyday,  the  public 
is  bombarded  with  new  studies  and  regu- 
lations. Giere  hopes  that  his  students  ac- 


quire the  ability  to  evaluate  all  this  new 
information  and  make  practical  decisions 
for  themselves. 

X200  is  taught  from  a  non-technical 
standpoint.  "Here,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
fundamental  concepts  and  patterns  used 
in  evaluating  scientific  findings.  The  idea 
is  to  learn  what  to  look  for  in  a  report  of 
new  results,  not  to  learn  to  do  the  work 
oneself,"  Giere  said.  X200  is  a  useful 
course  because  it  teaches  self-reliance. 

"Do  blondes  really  have  more  fun,  or 
do  they  hove  cancer?"  You  decide. 

Kathleen  G'Hore 


(ABOVE)  Professor  Philip  Word  Burton  reaches  out 
his  hond  to  his  "Principles  of  Advertising"  class  to 
show  the  "long  arm  of  advertising  " 


Jewish  Studies 

Jewish  Studies  is  a  relatively  new  pro- 
gram, only  in  its  fifth  year  at  lU.  It  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  they  now  offer 
35  different  courses. 

"We  aren't  a  department  as  such," 
said  Dr.  Allen  Rosenfeld,  chairman.  "Our 
program  helps  to  stimulate  curriculum  in 
other  departments  such  as  history,  en- 
glish,  religious  studies,  folklore  and 
others," 

"It  was  a  small  group  of  students  and 
faculty  who  were  the  catalysts  for  the 


program's  beginning."  Because  of  stu- 
dents interests,  we  have  as  many  courses 
as  we  do,"  said  Rosenfeld  said. 

A  grant  from  the  Indiana  Commission 
for  Humanities  allowed  the  faculty  to 
produce  a  program  entitled  "Portrait  of  a 
People,"  featuring  Jewish  writers  and 
writings.  "We  started  with  the  Bible  and 
came  up  through  history,"  Rosenfeld 
said.  "Then  we  discussed  the  Jewish 
philosophies. 

"We  have  gotten  a  lot  of  calls  from 
around  the  country  concerning  our  pro- 
gram," Rosenfeld  said. 

lU  and  Ohio  State  are  the  only  Mid- 
western universities  that  offer  any  kind  of 
Jewish  studies,  Rosenfeld  added. 

Kotherme  Hobble 


Journalism 


"Press  next  to  begin."  The  day  has  fi- 
nally arrived  where  computers  and 
teachers  are  synonymous.  In  the  journal- 
ism department,  your  teacher's  name  is 
Plato. 

Plato  is  a  computer  system  with  its 
terminals  centered  in  the  University  of  Il- 
linois with  branches  across  the  country.  It 
can  best  be  described  as  an  animated 
book. 

One  of  the  most  recent  lessons  entered 
into  Plato's  bank  is  "Photo-cropping," 
planned  by  Will  Counts  and  Bill  Oates,  lU 
journalism  professors.  Pictures  are 
flashed  on  Plato's  screen  and  the  student 
has  the  opportunity  to  crop  them,  using 
lines  that  move  across  the  picture.  Af- 
terward the  student  is  shown  how  profes- 
sionals cropped  the  same  picture.  The 
lesson  gives  students  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice and  reinforce  the  skills  that  they 
learned  in  class. 

The  journalism  and  English  depart- 
ments used  Plato  as  port  of  on  experi- 
ment to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
computer-taught  grammar  lessons.  Rita 
Hough's  Jl  1  )  class  was  involved  in  the  ex- 
periment. Hough  said  although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  how  successful  the  experi- 
ment is,  the  program  allowed  students  to 
have  a  quick  review  of  grammar,  or  a 
chance  to  study  intensely  that  which  they 
did  not  learn  in  high  school. 

Kathleen  O'Hore 


Linguistics 


"High  quality  audio  recording 
equipment  .  .  ."  sounds  like  a  stereo  store 
advertisement,  but  it  also  describes  the 
phonetics  lob  in  the  lU  Linguistics  De- 
portment. The  phonetics  lob  is  used  to 
research  and  investigate  the  acoustic 
properties  of  any  language,  no  matter 
how  "foreign." 

Phonetics  aren't  the  only  aspects  of 
language  study  pursued  by  the  linguistics 
department.  Linguistics  students  learn 
the  logistics  of  creating  on  utterance 
from  an  idea  and  all  the  steps  involved. 
They  study  the  speech  acquisition,  pat- 
terns, word  orders  and  gestures  particu- 
lar to  each  language. 

The  languages  are  also  studied  from 
more  historical  and  comparative  view- 
points. For  instance,  the  English  of 
Shakespeare's  time  is  studied  and  com- 
pared to  the  English  we  use  today.  The 
changes  and  why  they  came  about  ore  of 
interest  to  the  linguistics  student. 

Many  linguistics  students  are  also  in- 
volved with  the  Linguistics  Club,  where 
they  print  and  bind  linguistics  articles. 
The  club  is  the  first  to  publish  many  of 
the  best  known  linguistics  articles  and 
distribute  them  worldwide.  They  have  a 
mailing  list  of  8,000  and  an  annual  in- 
come of  approximately  $25,000,  which  is 
used  to  pay  for  guest  speakers,  student 
financial  aid,  social  functions  and  books 
for  the  department. 

Speech  production,  patterns  and  pub- 
lishing. And  we  thought  talking  was  so 
simple. 

Condace  Whife 
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Mathematics 

"Students  aren't  all  that  well  prepared 
when  they  come  to  college,"  said  Dr. 
Morton  Lowengrub,  chairman  of  the 
mathematics  department.  They  can't  just 
jump  into  the  most  basic  mathematics 
courses,  such  as  Ml  1  8  or  Ml  1  9  and  ex- 
cel. That's  why  the  department  has  in- 
cluded MOM  in  their  curriculum.  In  this 
four-credit-hour  course,  students  who 
are  shaky  in  their  mathematics  skills  can 
get  some  reinforcement.  With  smaller 
classes,  teachers  can  offer  more  tutorial 
lessons  to  lost  or  wandering  mathe.matics 
students. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  does 
not  recognize  MOM,  as  an  accredited 
course;  but,  according  to  Lowengrub,  it 
gives  students  the  basic  background  in 
mathematics  they  need  to  take  their  re- 
quired courses.  Most  of  them  go  on  and 
take  Ml  1  8  and  do  fine,"  Lowengrub  said. 

Kathenne  Hobble 


Near  Eastern  Studies 

Globe-trotting  was  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  faculty  of  Near  Eastern  studies. 
To  keep  up  on  the  latest  developments  in 
that  area  of  the  world,  they  attended 
international  conferences  in  such  places 
as  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq  and  Greece. 

Near  Eastern  studies  currently  houses 
the  smallest  staff  of  any  lU  department 
with  seven  faculty  members. 

Despite  this  handicap,  one  new  class 
was  added  last  spring,  "Contemporary 
Israeli  Culture,"  taught  by  Yaokov 
Moshiah.  Other  classes  normally  offered 
include  language  classes  such  as  classi- 
cal or  Biblical  Hebrew. 

Jano  Wilson 
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Philosophy 


Thinking  is  the  business  of  the  philoso- 
phy department,  according  to  Dr.  Paul 
Eisenberg,  chairman.  In  his  viewpoint,  the 
ability  to  think,  to  argue  and  to  express 
an  idea,  are  central  to  a  general  liberal 
arts  education. 

Because  of  their  feeling  that  college  is 
not  a  vocational  school,  the  faculty  of  the 
philosophy  department  do  not  try  to  turn 
out  undergraduate  students  prepared  for 
immediate  jobs,  but  instead  they  try  to 
ready  students  for  graduate  work.  Phi- 
losophy oriented  under-graduates  often 
further  their  education  in  Law,  Business, 
and  Medical  schools. 

Except  for  one  or  two  courses,  all  are 
taught  by  full  professors,  not  graduate 
students.  Many  faculty  members  hold 
"Named  Chairs,"  which  are  advanced 
honors  conferred  upon  outstanding  pro- 
fessors. 

Hector-Neri  Castaneda,  from 
Guatemala,  attended  a  United  States  col- 
lege and  later  went  to  Oxford.  He  has 
been  at  lU  for  nine  years.  Castaneda  has 
lectured  in  several  South  American  coun- 
tries, written  and  published  several  books 
and  edited  "Nous,"  a  guide  book  for  pub- 
lishing philosophical  articles. 


Physics 


If  an  incoming  freshman  couldn't  de- 
cide whether  to  major  in  physics  or  study 
the  violin,  he  could  take  HlOO,  an  intro- 
ductory physics  course  and  make  a  more 
intelligent  decision. 

"H Too  is  a  smorgasbord  of  modern  re- 
search that  is  going  on  right  now,"  said 
Dr.  Don  Miller,  director  of  the  course.  A 
different  physics  professor  lectured  each 
week,  describing  his  research  so  that  the 
beginning-level  students  could  see  what 
real  physicists  actually  do.  "In  most 
fields,  the  student  is  into  his  third  year  of 
courses  before  he  realizes  that  he  should 
have  played  the  violin  instead,"  Miller 
said. 

Miller  described  the  one-hour  class  as 
a   "low   pressure   situation,"   with    no 


exams.  "If  they're  absent  a  lot  they  get  a 
low  grade,  but  otherwise  ...  I  want  it  to 
be  a  place  where  they  con  just  let  down 
their  hair  and  not  be  nervous  about  ask- 
ing dumb  questions." 

Each  lecturer  was  an  lU  professor.  Mil- 
ler said.  In  one  lecture,  Walter  Cory,  co- 
ordinator of  science  at  lU,  demonstrated 
the  use  of  an  energy  simulator,  a  com- 
puter. Cory  fed  the  computer  fictitious 
data  concerning  population  growth  and 
power  sources.  The  machine  predicted, 
for  instance,  how  many  years  the  society 
could  use  the  particular  energy  source 
before  it  either  ran  out  of  resources  or 
money. 

Jane  Thornberg,  who  audited  the 
course  said,  "It  was  very  interesting.  It 
gave  me  a  rough  idea  of  what  astro- 
physicists actually  do.  I  was  bored  by 
some  of  the  lectures  of  course,  but  more 
often  than  not,  I  could  find  some  point  of 
interests." 

Kofhenne  Hobble 


Physiology 


Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  function 
of  living  organisms. 

Dr.  Henry  Pronge,  of  the  physiology 
department,  is  the  chief  scientist  in  the 
Alpha  Helix  Project  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  He  and  his 
co-workers  studied  the  physiological  as- 
pects of  a  large  sea  turtle  in  its  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  threatened  species,  and  they 
are  attempting  to  find  its  place  in  nature. 

Another  Physiology  professor,  Dr. 
David  Robershaw,  conducted  experi- 
ments in  Israel.  He  is  also  involved  with 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
which  reviews  research  using  radioactive 
isotopes  to  measure  the  water  require- 
ments of  man  and  animals. 


Vivian  Howat 


Political  Science 


A  research  center  that  combines  field 
experience  with  teaching  and  research  is 
now  in  its  fifth  year  of  operation  at  lU. 
The  Workshop  in  Political  Theory  and 
Policy  Analysis  employs  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  and  professors 
with  the  help  of  federal  grants,  including 
one  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  $2.2  million. 

The  Workshop  is  unique  with  its  com- 
bination of  teaching  and  research,  pro- 
viding students  a  chance  for  involvement 
with  fundamental  research,  while  giving 
scientists  a  group  of  enthusiastic  assis- 
tants. 

One  of  the  recent  projects  of  the  group 
has  been  to  study  the  role  of  urban 
police,  testing  several  assumptions  about 
law  enforcement  in  America,  In  the 
summer  of  1977,  lU  Political  Science  Pro- 
fessors Elinor  Ostrom  and  Roger  Parks, 
Gordon  P.  Whitaker  from  the  University 
of   North  Carolina   and   Several   lU   stu- 


dents observed  police-citizen  interactions 
in  Rochester  N.Y.,  St.  Louis  and  Tampa 
—  St.  Petersburg.  Through  their  work  in 
these  cities  plus  data  gathered  from  sev- 
eral other  cities,  the  scientists  hope  to 
provide  a  basis  for  judging  the  efficiency 
of  different  systems  and  proposed  re- 
forms. 

So  far  they  hove  found  that  the  con- 
solidation of  small  police  forces  and 
agencies  into  larger  ones  would  not 
necessarily  increase  the  operating  effi- 
ciency. But  they  also  discovered  that 
small,  ill-equipped  departments  do  not 
typify  metropolitan  areas.  The  resear- 
chers hope  to  analyze  the  effects  of  or- 
ganization and  citizen  involvement  on  the 
working  dynamics  of  the  departments,  so 
they  can  better  develop  a  logical  and  sys- 
tematic approach  to  reform. 


{LEFT)  Junior  Eldon  Robison  and  senior  Laurel 
Powell  go  over  material  in  L358,  "20th  Century  Fic- 
tion," 
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Psychology 


PI  01,  "Introductory  Psychology  I"  (3 
cr.)  ...  its  methods,  data  and  theoretical 
interpretations  in  areas  of  learning,  sen- 
sory psychology  and  psychophysiology. 

More  than  2,000  lU  students  enroll  in 
PI  01  each  year.  And  for  more  than  20 
years,  PI  01  students  have  served  as 
guinea  pigs  for  graduate  student  and 
faculty  experiments  as  part  of  the 
course's  requirements. 

Richard  Berry,  professor  of  psychology 
and  instructor  of  several  PI  01    sections. 


said  the  requirement  to  serve  as  experi- 
ment subjects  has  been  in  existence  for 
years.  "We  want  them  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  what  psychologists  do,"  he 
said.  "We  encourage  them  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  experimenter.  We  want  them 
to  find  out  how  they  get  the  data  that's  in 
the  textbooks." 

PI  01  students  read  brief  descriptions 
of  the  experiments  and  sign  up  for  two  or 
three,  each  lasting  about  35  minutes. 
Berry  said  the  majority  of  the  experi- 
ments involve  human  learning  and  per- 
ception. Subjects  might  be  asked  to  make 
judgments,  memorize  items  or  look  at 
visual         displays.         Some         social 


psychologists  study  the  interactions  of 
more  then  one  student  at  a  time. 

"Harmless,  even  enjoyable,"  said  a 
PI  01   student  of  the  experiments. 

There  is  an  option  to  participating  in 
experiments  —  writing  a  short  paper. 
Berry  said  almost  all  students  choose  to 
be  guinea  pigs. 


(BELOW)  Ed  Walker,  research  associate  for  the 
psychology  department,  conditions  a  pigeon  to 
react  to  a  stimulus. 
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Religious  Studies 


"Diversity"  is  the  key  word  in  the  de- 
partment of  religious  studies,  which  of- 
fers over  50  courses  in  philosophy  and 
history  of  religions. 

Junior  Melody  Beckman  thinks  lU  has 
an  excellent  religious  studies  department 
due  to  its  course  variety. 

"The  reading  is  heavy  and  it's  chal- 
lenging, but  my  professors  are  very  con- 
cerned with  their  students.  Many  have 
individual  conferences  just  to  talk  about 
us,  not  the  class,"  she  said. 

Beckman,  who  plans  to  enter  seminary 
school  in  hopes  of  becoming  a  Lutheran 
minister,  also  likes  the  non- 
competitiveness  among  the  students  in 
the  department. 

"So  many  times  it  gets  to  be  cut-throat 
in  other  classes,  but  the  religious  studies 
department  has  very  healthy  atmos- 
phere. It's  difficult  to  take  a  'wrong' 
course  because  you  choose  your  own 
concentration.  Fortunately,  it's  so  diverse 
I  really  don't  know  what  else  they  could 
add,"  Beckman  said. 

Professor  David  H.  Smith,  chairman, 
thinks  that  the  variety  extends  beyond 
the  curriculum. 

"We're  very  fortunate  in  having  a  di- 
verse and  interesting  group  of  young 
people  in  our  department.  We  have  al- 
ways tried  to  do  a  responsible  job  of 
teaching  undergraduates.  With  good  luck 
we  hope  it  will  continue,"  Smith  said. 

Mary  Shrowder 


Russian  &  East 
European  Studies 

The  Russian  and  East  European  Insti- 
tute celebrated  its  20th  anniversary  in 
1978.  The  Institute,  with  offices  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  Ballantine  Hall,  grew  out  of 
an  army  training  program  during  World 
War  II  and  was  founded  in  1958.  Since 
then  the  Institute  has  kept  as  its  goal  the 
development  of  a  broad  interdisciplinary 
curriculum.  They  offer  the  best  possible 
language  and  area  training  related  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  East  European 
countries.  Training  for  teacher-scholars 


Tom  Cruze 

in  that  area  and  more  recently,  careers  in 
government  and  business  have  been 
stressed  among  the  50  faculty  members 
associated  with  the  Institute. 

Graduate  student  Carol  Leadenham  is 
in  her  fourth  semester  with  the  Institute. 
After  majoring  in  history  as  on  under- 
graduate, Leadenham  came  to  lU  be- 
cause of  the  program's  notional  recogni- 
tion and  specifically,  its  library  school. 

"I  can  take  a  wide  range  of  courses 
and  get  the  breadth  I  want  over  speciali- 
zation. There  are  so  many  different  de- 
partments and  professors,  and  I  feel  they 
are  much  more  interested  in  you  and 
more  friendly  than  the  average  profes- 
sor," she  said. 


Leadenham  credits  Director  Alexander 
Rabinowitch  as  one  of  the  key  successes 
in  the  Institute. 

"We  have  guest  speakers  quite  often, 
and  the  Rabinowitch's  usually  have  a  re- 
ception in  their  home  which  gives  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  meet  someone  nation- 
ally known  in  the  field  on  a  one-to-one 
basis,"  Leadenham  said. 

Mary  Shrawder 


(ABOVE)  Lennard  Gerth  ond  Koren  Goddy  prop 
themselves  up  in  a  Ballantine  hallway  to  cram  for 
their  exams. 
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Slavic  Languages 

The  Slavic  language  and  literature  de- 
partment offered  courses  in  Russian, 
Polish,  Czechoslovakian  and  Serbo- 
Croatian.  Most  people  combine  a  major 
in  one  of  the  languages  with  a  second 
major,  economics,  political  science  or 
any  other  area. 

According  to  chairman  Daniel 
Armstrong,  some  people  never  use  their 
language  directly,  but  instead,  use  it  as  a 
tool  in  another  field.  Knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  and  culture  could  give 
0  businessman,  for  instance,  an  edge 
over  his  competitors. 

Of  course,  persons  fluent  in  a  Slavic 
language  also  find  government  jobs  with 
the  state  department  or  the  National  Lib- 
rary of  Congress  as  translators. 

Kathenne  Hobble 


Sociology 

Sociology  covers  a  broad  area  in  the 
study  of  social  sciences.  Courses  are  de- 
signed for  students  to  explore  selected 
areas  of  sociology  and  apply  them  as 
causes  and  reflections  of  social  change. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
funded  a  grant  for  the  development  of  an 
undergraduate  research  participation 
program.  The  program  involved  eight 
students  who  were  chosen  after  submit- 
ting extensive  applications  and  being  in- 
terviewed by  three  sociology  department 
faculty  members. 

Beth  Byster,  one  of  the  eight  students 
chosen  for  the  program  last  summer, 
went  to  Indianapolis  to  study  police  re- 
ports concerning  rape  cases.  "Some  of 
the  purposes  of  the  study  were  to 
examine  the  characteristics  of   rape  of- 


fenders and  how  each  case  went  through 
court,"  she  said.  Byster,  a  pre-low  stu- 
dent minoring  in  sociology,  said  that  the 
program  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  get 
on  inside  view  of  the  judicial  system. 

Karhy  Sterling 


Spanish 


"Bods  de  Sangre,"  Lorca's  tragic  play 
about  love,  honor  and  vengeance,  come 
to  life  when  second  and  third-year  Span- 
ish students  performed  the  show  in  the 
Monroe  County  Library,  April  8. 

A  jealous  mother,  Chari  Ford,  resents 
the  upcoming  marriage  of  her  only  sur- 
viving son,  Scott  Klod,  after  her  husband 
and  an  older  son  have  been  killed  by 
members  of  the  Felix  family,  their  arch 
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enemies.  The  bride's  (Sandy  Gartzman) 
old  beau  is  none  other  than  Leonardo,  of 
the  Felix  family,  played  by  Alfonzo  Guz- 
man. Leonardo  and  the  bridegroom  fight 
for  her  favor  but  she  finally  discards 
them  both.  The  men  duel  and  each  mur- 
ders the  other. 

"They've  put  on  plays  before  but  this  is 
the  first  year  they've  gotten  credit  for  it," 
said  Dorothy  Rissell,  Spanish  Al.  "They 
just  voluntereed  in  the  past." 

Spanish  student  actors  signed  up  for 
an  individual  readings  course  as  a  vehicle 
for  getting  credit  for  their  theatrics.  "It's 
not  a  formal  class,"  Rissell  said. 

"It  was  a  great  success,"  said  Dagmar 
Varella,  director  of  the  play.  The  stu- 
dents did  everything  from  set  construc- 
tion to  publicity.  "I'm  pleased  with  the 
performance,  and  the  audience  must 
have  been  too,  because  the  students  got 
a  great  ovation." 

Kathenne  Hobble 
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Speech 


The  use  of  rhetoric  as  a  social  force 
was  one  of  the  many  different  areas  of 
communication  explored  by  the  speech 
communications  department.  "The 
Rhetoric  of  Social  Movement:  Bob  Dylan 
and  Social  Protest,"  was  one  course  de- 
signed to  study  communication  as  a  so- 
cial force.  The  students  taking  this 
course  sought  to  understand  the  social 
movements  of  the  1 960s  through  Dylan's 
songs  and  poetry. 

Larry  Medcolf,  course  instructor, 
claims  to  have  the  world's  best  collection 
of  Dylan  music  and  poetry  which  he 
played  and  read  in  the  class.  The  stu- 
dents examined  the  various  social  mes- 
sages in  Dylan's  writing,  such  as  the  im- 
portance of  self-awareness. 

"Bob  Dylan  is  still  popular  today," 
Medcolf  said.  "Many  popular  performers 
trace  their  musical  roots  to  Bob  Dylan." 

Kathy  Sterling 


(LEFT)  Sandy  Gartzman  and  Scott  Klod  play  a 
newly  married  couple  in  the  Spanish  play  "Bods  de 
Sangre."  Spanish  students  received  credit  for  their 
theatrics. 

(FAR  LEFT)  After  discovering  that  the  new  bride 
has  run  away  with  her  old  lover,  the  mother  of  the 
bridegroom,  Chari  Ford,  and  the  father  of  the  bride, 
Ed  Miller,  argue  Each  blames  the  other  for  the  un- 
successful marriage. 
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(ABOVE)  A  Speech  and  Hearing  student  practices 
her  sign  language. 


Speech  and  Hearing 


The  department  of  speech  and  hearing 
sciences  is  part  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  covers  such  areas  of 
specialization  as  audiology,  speech 
pathology,  language  pathology  and  edu- 
cational audiology.  These  academic 
tracks  are  all  five-year  programs  that 
lead  to  an  M.A.  in  Arts  and  Sciences  or 
an  M.A.  in  teaching  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  graduate  school. 

Once  the  student  has  fulfilled  the  area 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  School  of  Education,  he 
will  be  required  to  take  specific  courses  in 
the  department  itself.  These  courses,  in 
addition  to  courses  taken  in  history  and 
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philosophy  of  science,  linguistics,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  statistics,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  biological  and  physical  sciences 
will  prepare  the  student  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  school.  Students  who  wish 
to  obtain  certification  to  practice  in  the 
Indiana  public  schools  must  take  18 
hours  of  professional  courses  and  later 
participate  in  the  public  school  practicum 
as  graduates.  Admission  to  the  graduate 
school  in  speech  and  hearing  sciences  is 
dependent  on  three  variables:  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  3.0,  written  rec- 
ommendations and  standardized  test 
scores. 

The  department  offers  a  clinical  train- 
ing program  and  research  facilities  for  its 
students.  Its  also  conducts  a  residential 
program  for  children  with  speech  and 
hearing  problems. 


photos/Rick  Wood 


Tom  Cri 

(ABOVE)  Keith  Klein,  program  manager  of  WTIU, 
acts  as  emcee  for  a  telethon  to  raise  funds  for  the 
station. 

LEFT)  A  participant  in  a  sign  language  course 
"soys"  her  alphabet  with  her  hands.  The  Speech 
and  Hearing  department  sponsored  the  course  for 
eight  weeks. 


Telecommunications 


Continued  growth  and  maintenance  of 
0  "working  environment"  between  fac- 
ulty and  students  was  the  goal  of  the 
telecommunications  department,  accord- 
ing to  Charles  Sherman,  chairman.  Mak- 
ing faculty  and  facilities  open  and  acces- 
sible was  stressed  in  the  brochures  in- 
cluded in  the  resume  packets  circulated 
by  the  department.  The  resume  program, 
now  in  its  second  year,  helps  acquaint 
broadcasters  with  the  program  at  lU  as 
well  as  aid  the  graduating  students  in 
their  search  for  employment  in  the  fields 


of  news,  public  affairs  and  programming, 
and  production  and  direction. 

The  department  expanded  its  curricu- 
lum to  include  courses  in  television  and 
entertainment  research  for  undergradu- 
ates as  well  as  graduates  working  in 
mass  communications.  New  portable 
video  facilities  also  acquainted  students 
with  the  area  of  live  broadcasting, 

Herbert  Terry,  assistant  professor  of 
telecommunications,  filed  a  petition  in 
October  to  deny  transfer  of  license  for 
WTTV,  Channel  4,  a  Bloomington-based 
station.  Terry,  who  teaches  the  required 
course  in  legal  and  ethical  aspects  of 
broadcasting,  filed  the  petition  on  the 
grounds  that  the  prospective  buyer, 
Teleco  Indiana,  Inc.,  gave  priority  to  the 
needs  of  Indianapolis  rather  than  the  city 
of  license,  Bloomington.  In  April,  Terry 
withdrew  the  petition  after  Teleco  made 
amendments.  Approval  by  the  FCC  is  still 
pending. 

The  department  ended  the  year  with  a 
Broadcast  Symposium.  Outstanding  stu- 
dents in  the  department  were  acknowl- 
edged for  their  scholastic  and  creative 
achievements.  Speakers  at  the  occasion 
discussed  areas  of  advertising,  manage- 
ment and  career  opportunities. 
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Theatre  &  Drama 


The  department  of  theater  and  drama 
traces  its  roots  bock  to  an  academic  pro- 
gram in  oral  English  that  was  proclaimed 
0  department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  1971.  It  has  since  grown  into 
one  of  the  largest  theatre  and  drama  cur- 
ricula in  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  required  introductory 
courses  in  acting,  directing,  stagecraft, 
stage  lighting,  stage  costuming,  dramatic 
literature  and  theatre  history,  an  under- 
graduate major  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  six  credit  hours  in  an  area  of 
specialization.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  a  basic  foundation 
of  knowledge  that  students  can  apply  in 
actual  theatrical  productions. 

The  department,  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  continuing  growth,  set- 
tled into  its  new  theatre  studio.  It  pro- 
vides needed  storage  space,  rehearsal 
rooms  and  laboratories  for  scene  and 
lighting  designs.  The  opening  of  the  new 
Brown  County  Playhouse  in  Nashville 
gave  the  department  the  opportunity  to 
lengthen  the  summer  season  and  con- 
tinue it  into  September. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  de- 
partment was  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  de- 
gree program  first  offered  in  the  fall.  The 
degree,  which  supplements  the  M.A.  de- 
gree, specifically  provides  advanced 
training  in  theatre  crafts  for  talented  per- 
sons. The  areas  covered  include  acting, 
directing,  playwriting,  lighting,  scene  de- 
sign and  theatre  technology.  lU  is  the 
only  school  in  Indiana  to  offer  the  degree. 


Uralic  and 
Altaic  Studies 


To  understand  the  importance  of  the 
department  of  Urolic  and  Altaic  studies 
one  must  appreciate  its  uniqueness.  No 
other  university  in  the  United  States  has 
such  a  comprehensive  and  well- 
integrated  curriculum.  Geographical  and 
cultural  areas  ranging  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the   Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
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Mediterranean,  are  explored  in  terms  of 
language,  history,  literature  and 
present-day  political  organization. 

The  department  is  basically  graduate 
oriented.  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy,  and  Certificate  in  Hun- 
garian  Studies  are  aimed  at  forming  ex- 
perts in  this  field  of  study.  Undergradu- 
ates, however,  may  take  courses  that  will 
fulfill  divisional  distribution  requirements 
of  the  A.B.  degree.  By  completing  15 
credit  hours  from  a  list  of  approved 
courses,  a  student  may  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate in  Inner  Asian  Studies.  On  the 
A.B.  level  the  department  offers  no 
major.  Students  who  have  prior  knowl- 
edge of,  or  are  fluent  in  any  language 
offered  by  the  department,  are  also  eligi- 
ble for  exemption  of  the  first  10  hours  by 
examination. 

Travel  and  research  are  two  important 
aspects  of  this  department.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  professors  to  be  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  on  any  given  day.  The 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
have  been  helpful  in  furthering  the  de- 
partment's research,  which  covers 
projects  such  as  a  Mongolian-English 
Dictionary  and  a  Mongolian  Reader 
Project.  The  department  also  directs  the 
universally  known  Mongolia  Society  and 
the  Tibet  Society. 


Western  European 
Studies 


The  Western  European  Studies  (WEST) 
department  concentrates  on  the  many 
aspects  —  culture,  politics,  history,  liter- 
ature and  economics  —  of  Western 
Europe  since  1945. 

The  WEST  department  has  two  func- 
tions: to  develop  unique  programs  which 
other  departments  would  not,  and  to  be  a 
source  of  aid  to  traditional  departments 
and  encourage  growth  within  them  by 
giving  money  and  lending  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

"Women  In  Contemporary  European 
Politics,"  "Western  European  Integra- 
tion" and  "Concepts  of  Consciousness  in 


20th  Century"  were  some  courses  added 
to  the  curriculum,  plus  a  summer  course 
on  "Nonwritten  Forms  of  Art  —  the 
Cinema  in  Modern  Europe." 

The  WEST  department  applied  for  a 
federal  grant  to  expand  their  foreign  lan- 
guage and  area  (cultural)  studies.  Next 
year,  it  should  become  on  established 
center  and  receive  $100,000  for  support- 
ing fellowships  and  buying  books  for  the 
main  library.  The  department  also  hopes 
to  become  listed  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
humanities  division,  so  undergraduates 
can  take  advantage  of  WEST  courses 
more  fully.  Now  they  can  only  use  them 
to  fulfill  cultural  requirements. 

Vivian  Howot 


(ABOVE)  Junior  Rick  Legier  scrambles  to  regain  his 
grip  on  a  rope  bridge  after  he  nearly  slipped  end  fell 
in  the  river  below.  The  bridge  was  just  one  obstacle 
in  the  54-mile  survival  test  for  Air  Force  ROTC  stu- 
dents. 


Air  Force  ROTC 


A  student  interested  in  an  Air  Force 
career  can  receive  the  training  and  expe- 
rience at  lU  while  working  on  any  degree. 
The  student  who  has  completed  the 
ROTC  program  immediately  becomes  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  fliers  serving  six  years  and 
nonfliers  serving  four  years. 

A  commissioned  officer  begins  his 
training  with  introductory  courses  during 
his  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  He  is 
required  to  take  only  one  one-credit  hour 
course  each  semester  which  deals  with 
American  defense  policy  and  military  his- 
tory. Once  the  student  has  made  his  first 
commitment  during  his  junior  year,  the 
government  pays  him  $100  per  month  as 
a  salary. 

ROTC  students,  divided  into  corps, 
work  together  on  projects  such  as  blood 
drives,  toy  drives  and  intramural  sports. 

lean  Weinzapfel 


Army  ROTC 


Army  ROTC  introduces  students  to  the 
principles  of  leadership.  The  curriculum 
is  divided  into  a  basic  course  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  and  an  advanced 
course  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

ROTC  training  is  not  limited  to  book 
work.  Students  gain  practical  experience 
through  apprenticeships  and  a  leader's 
reaction  course.  After  completing  the 
in-class  and  out-of-class  requirements,  a 
student  becomes  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army. 

Army  ROTC  courses  are  open  to  all 
university  students,  and  the  credits  count 
toward  an  undergraduate  degree.  A  stu- 
dent is  not  committed  to  ROTC  simply  by 
taking  an  ROTC  course.  Committment  is 
not  made  until  the  junior  year. 

jeon  Weinzoptei 


(LEFT)  Major  Philip  Sawyer  teaches  "Military  Sci- 
ence" to  Army  ROTC  seniors. 
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School  of  Business 


"I  guess  the  job  outlook  is 
great  down  here  if  you 
graduate.  But  you  have  to 
study  very  hard  —  no  slacking 
off." 

—  James  Knight, 
Business 


Dressed  in  a  tailored  navy  suit  with  a 
matching  shirt  and  tie,  John,  a  marketing 
major,  waited  anxiously  for  his  turn  to  be 
interviewed  in  Room  131  of  the  Business 
building.  Karen,  an  economics  major, 
dressed  in  a  tweed  skirt  and  jacket,  and 
adjusted  her  stick  pin  and  glanced  over 
the  notes  that  would  remind  her  of  the 
questions  she  wanted  to  ask  the  repre- 
sentative she  would  see  in  a  few  minutes. 

John  and  Karen  are  both  hypothetical 
students  who  represent  approximately 
2,000  seniors  who  participated  in  the 
Business  Placement  Program. 

About  one-half  of  lU's  seniors  enroll 
each  year  in  X410,  "Business  Career 
Planning  and  Placement,"  according  to 
Dr.  C.  Randall  Powell,  director  of  Busi- 
ness Placement. 

As  part  of  the  course  the  students 
analyze  and  determine  their  career  go- 
als, learn  to  write  a  resume  and  how  to 
act  in  on  interview.  Students  are  then  elig- 
ible to  be  interviewed  by  15  companies 
each  semester. 

While  some  students  wait  anxiously  in 
Room  131  to  be  interviewed,  other  stu- 
dents wait  to  sign  up  for  an  interview  one 
floor  above  in  Room  231 . 

Long  lines  form  as  early  as  6:30  a.m., 
with  students  waiting  to  sign  for  an  inter- 
view with  a  particular  company,  Powell 
said.  If  a  student  wonts  a  certain  com- 
pany and  doesn't  get  on  the  interview  list, 
he  may  have  missed  his  chance  to  speak 
with  the  company's  representative. 


lU's  Business  Placement  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  Powell  said,  with 
about  600  company  representatives  visit- 
ing the  campus  annually. 

"lU's  placement  program  is  great,  be- 
cause all  the  interviewers  come  here,  and 
you  don't  have  to  finance  trips  all  over 
the  country  to  see  firms,"  said  Pam  Ew- 
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ing,  a  senior  marketing  major  who  took 
X410  during  the  fall  of  1977.  "All  you 
have  to  do  is  flick  your  bus  pass,  get  off 
at  the  Business  building  and  wait  in  Room 
231  to  be  interviewed." 

Nonci  Hellmich 


School  of  Continuing  Studies 
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Tom  Cru. 


"After  I  completed  my  core 
classes,  the  Adult  Education 
program  allowed  me  to  plan 
my  own  curriculum." 

—  Carol  Fasig, 
Continuing  Education 


As  the  fight  over  equal  rights  con- 
tinues, mony  women  are  being  forced  to 
define  their  goals  and  their  status  in  soci- 
ety. Some  of  these  women  are  turning  to 
Continuing  Education  for  Women  (CEW) 
for  the  answers. 

CEW  is  a  branch  of  the  lU  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  developed  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  traditional  forms  of  ed- 
ucation. 

This  year,  on  effort  to  define  what  a 
woman's  role  is  in  society,  CEW  spon- 
sored a  number  of  lectures.  The  theme 
was  the  relevance  of  the  feminist  move- 
ment for  women  of  various  classes,  and 
the  effect  of  the  feminist  movement  on 
racial  and  economic  barriers. 

In  Brown  Bag  Luncheons,  held  every 
Friday  Noon  in  Memorial  Hall  East, 
women  gothered  to  discuss  topics  such 
as  "IWY:  What's  Happening  in  Indiana," 
"Battered  Women"  and  "Women  In 
Loco!  Politics." 

A  key  course  in  the  curriculum  is 
W200,  "Women  in  Contemporary  Amer- 
ican Society,"  which  focuses  on  post  and 
present  issues  of  the  women's  movement. 
Another  required  course,  W400, 
"Selected  Topics  in  Women's  Studies," 
allows  the  student  to  integrate  the 
knowledge  she  has  acquired  through  an 
original  research  project. 

An  Army  officer  always  changing  resi- 
dence, a  quarry  miner  working  a  full 
shift,  or  a  parent  bound  to  the  home  by 
three  young  children,  are  all  people  who 
might  consider  taking  classes  in  Continu- 
ing Studies. 


Tierman,  Kathenne  Hobble 
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School  of  Education 


"I  want  to  coach  tennis  first. 
Teaching  will  give  me  that 
opportunity." 

—  Brenna  Brown, 
Education 
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Tom  Cruze 


"I  am  very  glad  I  taught  in  England. 
Having  to  adopt  to  a  new  situation  has 
helped  me  develop  personal  maturity," 
said  Tim  Motovino,  a  senior  majoring  in 
English  education.  He  spent  nine  weeks 
of  the  fall  semester,  1  977,  student  teach- 
ing in  Exeter,  England. 

"Out  of  necessity,  I  had  to  be  more  re- 
sourceful in  England  than  here.  They  do 
not  have  the  amount  of  equipment  that 
we  do  in  the  United  States,"  Matovina 
said. 

Matovina  is  one  of  95  students  who 
participated  in  the  Project  Options  for 
Student  Teachers,  available  through  the 
School  of  Education. 

The  project  options  program,  which 
began  in  1971,  includes  student  teaching 
overseas,  in  rural  areas,  urban  areas, 
Latin  American  communities  and  on 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Reservations. 

Besides  England,  the  overseas  project 
option  placed  students  in  cooperating 
schools  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Australia  and  Wales. 


Bruce  Buchanan 


According  to  James  M.  Mohan,  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Education's  Project 
Options  for  Student  Teaching,  students 
who  opted  to  teach  in  rural  areas  were 
placed  in  the  Brown  County  School  Sys- 
tem, in  West  Virginia  or  in  Kentucky. 

Besides  teaching  for  approximately 
nine  weeks,  participants  in  the  rural 
project  worked  for  at  least  five  weeks  in  a 
community  agency  or  office  that  served 
the  rural  people. 

Likewise  in  the  urban  project,  based  in 
Indianapolis,  student  teachers  performed 
community  service  intern  tasks  for  five 
weeks  prior  to  their  student  teaching. 
Mohan  said  the  students  worked  for 
groups  such  as  Planned  Parenthood,  the 
Salvation  Army  and  Holf-woy  houses. 

Student  teaching  opportunities  were 
also  available  through  the  Latino  project, 
which  involved  teaching  Mexican  or 
Puerto  Rican  students  in  areas  such  as 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  East 
Chicago-Gary  and  Chicago,  Mahon  said. 

"In  essence  the  teacher  becomes  the 


minority  in  these  areas  and  needs  to 
know  something  about  the  language  as 
well  OS  the  culture,"  said  Anita 
Quinones,  who  assists  Mohan  in  coor- 
dinating the  Latino  project. 

The  student  teachers  work  for  several 
weeks  in  a  community  agency  so  that 
they  can  get  to  know  the  people  and  their 
customs  better,  she  said. 

Another  option  open  to  student  teach- 
ers was  teaching  on  American  Indian  re- 
servations. The  sites  for  this  project  were 
primarily  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Teachers  who  selected  this  option  not 
only  worked  with  the  students  in  the 
classroom  but  were  active  in  planning  ex- 
tracurricular activities,  said  Betsy 
Liopunov,  an  assistant  coordinator  for 
the  American  Indian  project  option. 

The  teachers  lived  in  dormitories  near 
the  schools  and  were  with  the  students 
almost  24-hours  doily. 


Nanci  Hellmich 


(ABOVE)  lU  volunteer  Mike  Arnold  odjusfs  a  mi- 
croscope for  Shiprock  Alternative  High  School  stu- 
dents Melindc  Mae  Benally  and  Lenora  Watchman. 
Arnold  opted  for  a  field  placement  in  Shiprock, 
N.M, 

(LEFT)  Bill  De  Martini,  Al  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, ploys  Freud  to  inspire  informal  discussion  in 
his  educational  psychology  class. 
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HPER 


(ABOVE)  The  enclosed  gymnasium  in  Wildermuth 
serves  as  o  large  classroom  for  tennis,  basketboll, 
volleyball  and  other  sports. 

(RIGHT)  Paul  Dickens,  iU  graduate  student,  dem- 
onstrates safety  for  children  in  a  skit  given  for  three 
Bloomington  niirsery  schools. 


The  IU  School  of  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  (HPER)  officially 
became  a  school  of  the  university  on  July 
1,  1946.  Since  then  the  school  has 
branched  into  departments  of  Health  and 
Safety  Education,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Park  Administration,  the 
Division  of  Recreational  Sports  and  the 
Graduate  division. 

Beverly  Chattin,  a  junior  in  HPER  with 
an  athletic  training  concentration,  likes 
the  personal  atmosphere  in  the  HPER 
school. 

"In  my  particular  emphasis,  training, 
the  students  all  get  together  outside  class 
in  a  more  social  setting  and  in  general, 
everyone  just  has  a  good  time.  There's 
usually  not  more  than  25  in  a  class  so 
there's  a  more  personal  feeling  among 
students,"  she  said. 

Sophomore  recreation  major  Ginette 
Groome  thinks  the  school  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country  in  its  curriculum  and 
also  likes  the  way  faculty  and  Als  get 
involved  with  student  activities. 
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"Everyone  in  the  school  is  ready  and 
willing  to  help,  from  professors  to  advis- 
ers. The  Undergraduate  Recreation  So- 
ciety really  works  to  unite  recreation 
majors  by  having  meetings,  outings,  par- 
ties and  trips.  I've  seen  faculty  members 
attend  quite  often,"  Groome  said. 

Besides  getting  together  outside  class, 
students  often  have  field  experiences 
while  at  IU  or  in  schools  or  parks.  Train- 


ers spend  many  hours  working  with  the 
various  athletic  teams  of  IU. 

"Field  work  is  just  another  dimension 
which  HPER  requires.  It  gets  you  out  of 
the  classroom  and  forces  you  to  utilize 
skills  you've  learned  in  the  classroom  on 
your  own,"  Chattin  said. 

Mary  Shrawder 


"Being  a  HPER  major  is 
difficult  —  not  only  in 
academic  classes,  like 
anatomy  and  physiology,  but 
the  physical  education  classes 
are  hard  too.  You  have  to  go 
to  class  four  days  a  week  to 
earn  one  hour  of  credit." 

—  Peggy  Vohs, 
HPFR 
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School  of  Law 

"Nobody  likes  law  school 
when  there  are  only  five 
weeks  to  go.  Of  1 80 
graduating  seniors,  100  have 
lined  up  jobs,  including 
myself.  The  other  80  were 
considering  forming  their  own 
firm,  but  they  couldn't  agree 
who  would  pick  up  the  bar 
tab." 

—  David  Scholfield, 
Law 
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The  Indiana  University  School  of  Law 
at  Bloomington  appointed  a  new  dean  — 
Sheldon  J.  Plager,  a  former  professor  of 
law  Gt  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dean  Plager  feels  that  "the  school  is 
sound  academically,  programmatically, 
economically  and  physically,"  but  he 
also  thinks  there  are  several  ways  that 
the  school  can  be  improved.  Among  the 
changes  that  Dean  Plager  would  like  to 
see  are:  lower  student-faculty  ratio,  more 
library  space,  and  more  highly  qualified 
professors  and  administrators.  Plager 
has  already  hired  three  new  law  profes- 
sors, lllene  Nagel  Bernstein,  Hendrik 
Hartog  and  William  Hicks. 

John  Hart  Ely,  a  professor  at  Harvard 
Low  School,  this  year  presented  a  lecture 
on  "Constitutional  Interpretivism:  Its  Al- 
lure and  Impossibility."  Ely  clerked  for 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  during  1  964-65 
and  was  active  in  both  the  Kennedy  and 
Ford  administrations. 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  met  for- 
mally in  the  Indiana  University  Law 
School  courtroom  to  provide  students 
with  a  first-hand  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  judicial  body.  The  justices  met 
informally  with  students  and  faculty  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  court  room  for  the 
business  of  the  day. 

The  Law  Alumni  Association  held  its 
first  Law  Alumni  Weekend  in  September. 
The  attending  alumni  hod  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  panel  discussions  by  law 
faculty  and  practitioners,  to  observe  a 
practice  trial  court  and  to  be  introduced 
to  the  school's  computerized  legal  re- 
search system. 

An  Estate  Planning  Institute  was 
presented  in  June,  with  over  400  attor- 
neys from  Indiana  and  surrounding 
states  in  attendance. 

The  order  of  the  Coif,  and  av/ord  given 
to  the  top  10  percent  of  the  class,  was 
awarded  to  1977  graduates.  Scott  E. 
Fore  earned  the  first  annual  Hastings 
Gavel  Award  presented  to  the  outstand- 
ing orolist  of  the  appellate  advocacy 
program.  Also  this  yea^,,  Renee  Mowhin- 
ney  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  the 
editor  of  the  Law  Journal. 


(LEFT)  lU  law  students  participate  in  a  moot  court 
trial. 
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The  lU  School  of  Medicine  offers  many 
curriculum  options.  One  choice,  the  Med- 
ical Science  Program,  allows  students  to 
work  at  either  the  Bloomington  or  In- 
dianapolis facilities  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  then  proceed  to  clinical  train- 
ing at  the  Bloomington  Hospital. 

While  working  for  their  medical  de- 
gree, students  worked  toward  their  mas- 
ter's, doctoral,  or  professional  degress. 
The  majority  of  students  entering  the 
regular  program  aim  for  the  M.D.  de- 
gree. 


Research  studies  are  important  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  science,  and  the 
lU  Medical  Science  Program  has  been 
doing  its  share.  This  year.  Dr.  Alton 
Floyd  worked  on  DNA  and 
psychochemistry,  Dr.  James  Randal 
utilized  computers  in  medical  research 
and  teaching  and  Dr.  Alfred  Strickholm 
conducted  studies  on  new  cell  mem- 
branes. 


Laura  Monske 


photos  Tom  Cruze 


School  of  Optometry 


Famous  for  its  excellence  in  optometric 
education,  the  lU  School  of  Optometry 
provides  a  rich  background  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  addition  to  the  visual  sci- 
ences, thereby  setting  it  opart  from  many 
other  universities'  curricula. 

After  graduation,  students  work  in  in- 
dustry, education,  research.  Civil  and 
Public  Health  Service,  and  private  and 
group  practices. 

Twenty-six  years  in  operation,  the 
modern  facility,  located  in  a  limestone 
building  at  Woodlawn  and  Atwoter,  is  the 
training  ground  for  both  course  and  clini- 
cal work.  The  initial  two  years  of  study 
concentrate  on  theoretical  areas  of  vis- 
ual sciences  with  the  second  year  incor- 
porating practical  clinical  experience. 

Third  and  fourth-year  students  be- 
come much  more  involved  with  the  Op- 
tometry Clinic  as  their  education  prog- 
resses, and  fourth-year  students  are 
given  duty  assignments.  Seniors  may 
move  to  other  city  clinics  for  further  train- 
ing. 

The  Optometry  Clinic  offers  visual 
care  service  for  students  and  community 
residents,  often  at  reduced  rotes. 


Laura  Manske 


(l-EFT)  William  Somers,  a  clinical  consultant  in  the 
School  of  Optometry,  demonstrates  the  use  of  new, 
squared  off  contacts  —  an  aid  to  asstigmatic  eye 
victims 
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School  of  Music 


Dr.  Ralph  Appelman  retired  as  profes- 
sor of  vocal  music  after  twenty-six  years. 

Appelman  removed  the  subjectivity  in 
teaching  voice,  making  it  a  measurable, 
scientific  system.  He  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  developing  the  "vowelometer,"  a 
machine  that  visually  records  the  for- 
monts  of  the  sung  vowel  sounds. 

"He  is  best-known  to  students  for  his 
singing  of  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner'  at 
our  home  basketball  games,"  said  Dr. 
George  Gaber,  professor  of  percussion. 
"But,  of  course  he  contributed  much 
more  to  the  music  school  in  the  years  he 
was  here." 

On  his  70th  birthday,  Dr.  Wilfred  Bain 
retired  from  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music.  He  led  the  school  as  dean  for  26 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1973.  Since 
then,  he  has  served  as  director  of  place- 
ment, artistic  director  of  lU  Opera 
Theatre  and  teacher  of  graduate  courses 
in  administration  of  music  in  higher  edu- 


cation and  arts  management.  He  has 
also  been  Grand  Marshall  of  the  universi- 
ty, leading  the  faculty  and  student  pro- 
cessions at  graduation  ceremonies 
throughout  the  state. 

Also  this  year,  bulldozers  destroyed 
two  university  owned  houses  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Ballatine 
streets  to  allow  space  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Applied  Music  Building.  It 
will  house  80  prefabricated,  sound-proof 
modules  that  will  serve  as  practice  rooms 
for  applied  music  majors.  Builders  esti- 
mate construction  costs  at  $1.38  million 
and  expect  the  project  to  be  completed  in 
September  1978. 

Kathenne  Hobble 


(BELOW)  Ray  Cramer  directs  the  Marching  100  i 
their  stage  performance  in  October  1977. 


Tom  Cruze 
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"I'm  learning  quite  a  bit  — 
techniques,  styles  —  from 
both  teachers  and  students.  I 
play  Read  Coffee  Houses  and 
would  like  to  work  in  a  rock 
group.  To  get  performing 
experience  I'd  jump  at  the 
chance  to  play  anywhere  — 
but  please,  no  country  and 
western  music! 

—  Jerry  Sullivan, 
Music 


(BELOW)  Tenor  Raoul  Mattel  rehearses  his  recital 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Lucindo  Thayer. 
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SPEA 


"I  want  to  work  for  the 
government  as  a  health 
planner  in  health  systems 
administrations.  Health 
services  should  be  more 
accessible  and  less  expensive. 
Six  years  is  a  long  time  to  go 
to  school,  but  I  think  lU  has 
prepared  me  well." 

—  Linda  Scybert, 
SPEA 


"Colored  toilet  paper  is  a  no-no," 
Moribeth  Flowers,  a  School  of  Public  and 
Environmental  Affairs  (SPEA)  major,  said 
as  she  tossed  the  blue  rolls  her  friend  had 
picked  up  out  of  the  grocery  cart  and 
substituted  them  with  white.  Flowers  has 
an  environmental  policy  concentration  in 
SPEA  and  tries  to  practice  the  things  she 
has  learned.  "There  are  so  many  simple 
things  people  can  do  to  help  the  envi- 
ronment —  like  buying  white  toilet  paper 
instead  of  colored,"  she  said. 

Flowers  is  one  of  many  people  who 
have  realized  the  conflicting  problems  of 
an  urban  and  environmental  society. 

SPEA  began  in  1972  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  work  within  such  an  urban  and 
environmental  society.  SPEA  primarily 
trains  students  to  work  in  government 
positions  on  a  local,  state  or  federal 
level.  Some  SPEA  majors  end  up  working 


in  the  business  sector,  but  they  are  a 
minority,  said  Dorothy  Foster,  SPEA  aca- 
demic counselor. 

SPEA  provides  practical  experience 
through  internships.  Interns  receive  aca- 
demic credit  while  working  in  government 
jobs  related  to  their  area  of  concentra- 
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tion.  "There  is  close  cooperation  and 
supervision  by  the  university  to  make 
sure  the  internship  is  a  meaningful  and 
professional  experience,"  Foster  said. 


Jean  Wemzapfel 
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(ABOVE)  Sophomore  Poul  Bitzer  studies  for  his 
El 03,  "Microeconomics"  final  exam.  The  introduc- 
tory economics  class  is  a  core  requirement  for  oil 
SPEA  mojors. 


Center  of  Public  Safety 
Training 


Indiana  University  has  been  mixed  up 
with  the  law  for  almost  50  years.  Fortu- 
nately, it  has  been  on  the  enforcement 
training  side,  not  the  criminal  side. 

In  1932,  lU  hosted  an  Indiana  Peace 
Officers  Conference,  the  first  interaction 
between  educators  and  law  enforcement 
persons  in  the  United  States.  Since  then 
the  Center  for  Public  Safety  Training  hod 
developed,  now  offering  some  30 
specialized  and  advanced  courses,  out- 


side of  the  basic  core. 

Some  of  the  nation's  most  known  and 
respected  experts  in  law  enforcement 
and  private  security  serve  as  instructors. 
One  of  these,  lU  instructor  Robert  F. 
Borkenstein,  invented  the  breathalyzer,  a 
real  contribution  to  law  enforcement. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  center  in- 
cluded specialized  courses  in  rape  inves- 
tigation, policy  ethics  and  police  man- 
agement and  chemical  testing.  Last 
spring  a  special  series  of  courses  dealing 
with  private  security  were  offered.  These 
were  three  and  one-half  day  intensive 
courses  held  at  different  locations  in  the 
Midwest. 


School  of 

Social 

Services 


The  School  of  Social  Services,  whose 
basic  objective  is  to  provide  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  work  in  the  social  welfare  field, 
provides  a  number  of  services  and  pro- 
grams in  which  its  students  and  faculty 
are  involved. 

One  program  in  which  the  school  is  af- 
filiated with  is  the  Youth  Shelter,  which 
serves  as  a  developmental  training 
center.  The  shelter  is  sponsored  by  lU, 
with  the  School  of  Social  Services  acting 
as  the  program  advisor.  The  program 
began  in  November  1977,  and  plans  are 
currently  being  made  to  place  students  in 
this  program  as  part  of  their  field  work 
experience. 

Another  program  that  the  school  is 
connected  with  is  the  Work  Release 
Center.  This  shelter  serves  as  a  commu- 
nity correction  facility  for  the  city  of 
Bloomington.  The  court  assigns  individu- 
als to  this  shelter,  where  they  live  and  are 
placed  in  jobs  in  the  community. 

Other  programs  are:  lU  De- 
velopmental Program,  Bloomington 
Mental  Health  Clinic,  Bedford  Mental 
Health  Clinic  and  Planned  Parenthood. 

The  School  of  Social  Services  offers  a 
professional  degree  —  the  Bachelor  of 
Social  Services.  The  school  was  recently 
accredited  by  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education  and  received  the  council's 
highest  accreditation. 

The  major  location  for  the  School  of 
Social  Services  is  in  Indianapolis.  Stu- 
dents in  the  program  at  lU-Bloomington 
complete  three  years  of  undergraduate 
work  before  going  to  the  Indianapolis 
campus  for  a  year  of  field  work  and 
study.  A  graduate  program  is  also  offered 
at  the  Indianapolis  campus. 


Al  Zimmermon 
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Administrators 


Their  decisions  affect  lU  daily 


by  Cindy  Hossler 


The  1 1  Indiana  University  adminis- 
trators profiled  here  are  all  highly  skilled 
men  working  in  very  non-routine  posi- 
tions. 

These  men  perform  the  difficult  task  of 
keeping  eight  university  campuses  func- 
tioning. Their  day-to-day  decisions  on 
policy,  budgeting  and  curricula  affect 
thousands  of  students  and  faculty  daily. 

Each  administrator  has  claimed  to  be 
accessible  to  students.  Some,  however, 
recall  visiting  popular  public  areas  on 
campus  without  being  recognized. 


I~ 1 
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John  Ryan 


Those  duties  that  make  one  man  solely 
the  president  of  Indiana  University  "are 
at  the  same  time  very  easy  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  explain,"  said  John  Ryan,  current 
university  president. 

"I'm  a  spokesman  for  university  inter- 
ests outside  of  the  university,  as  well  as  in 
the  state  and  beyond  the  state.  The  pres- 
ident is  seen  as  a  focal  point,  a  visible 
representative  of  the  institution  by  alumni 
groups,  government  agencies  and  politi- 
cal legislators." 

Often  painted  as  the  villain  in  campus 
controversies,  Ryan  said  the  adverse 
publicity  actually  did  bother  him,  "even 
when  there's  no  merit  to  it." 

Ryan  emphasized  the  open-mind- 
edness  of  his  office.  "Criticism  of  ir\e  or 
the  university  is  not  always  unfounded.  It 
moy  be  right,"  he  said. 

According  to  Ryan,  he  sometimes  finds 
himself  the  focus  of  personal  complaints. 
He  said  that  people  today  have  learned 
to  go  straight  to  the  top  to  hove  their 
problems  solved.  While  he  is  the  final  ar- 
biter in  the  system,  he  is  often  not  the 
most  appropriate  source  to  solve  a  par- 


ticular problem,  Ryan  said. 

President  Ryan  attempts  to  be  accessi- 
ble, although  he  soys  that  very  few  stu- 
dents ever  come  to  his  office.  To  him, 
accessibility  is  a  "state  of  mind."  He  sold 
that  the  whole  question  of  administrator 
accessibility  is  a  "sense  of  —  if  not  alien- 
ation, then  distance,"  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents. 

"I'm  not  accessible  if  that  means 
spending  one  minute  with  each  student 
on  campus  just  so  I  see  them  all.  I  don't 
think  that's  accessibility.  I  guess  it's  a 
question  of  accessible  versus  available, 
and  I  try  to  be  available  if  a  student  really 
thinks  he  needs  to  see  me." 

Ryan  said  the  goals  of  his  office  are  the 
established  goals  of  the  university.  They 
coll  for  on  Indiana  University  that  is  a 
"successful  organization  of  knowledge, 
funds,  achievement  and  culture  available 
to  the  citizens  of  Indiana." 

Declining  to  outline  any  personal  goals 
for  lU,  Ryan  claims  he  has  a  "territorial 
advantage"  in  spending  so  much  time  on 
the  Bloomington  campus  and  that  some 
people  might  think  he  is  biased.  If  any 
such  goals  were  to  be  printed,  then  they 
almost  certainly  would  never  be  realized, 
he  added. 


Herman  B  Wells 


He  told  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1  937 
that  in  25  years  he'd  quit.  And  true  to  his 
word,  Herman  B  Wells  left  the  lU  presi- 
dency in  1962  —  but  he  hasn't  left  lU. 

Evidence  of  his  presence  is  all  around 
the  Bloomington  campus  and  even  in  its 
future. 

Chancellor  Wells  recalled  his  early  col- 
lege days  at  lU  —  a  time  when  most  stu- 
dents ate  and  slept  in  boarding  houses 
around  Bloomington.  Wells  was  instru- 
mental in  the  planning  and  construction 
of  group  housing  —  both  dormitory  and 
Greek.  The  north  extension,  where  a 
number  of  Greek  houses  ore  now  lo- 
cated, was  Wells'  own  conception  —  "to 
bring  the  campus  together." 

But  Wells  is  also  in  lU's  future,  as  he  is 
eagerly  anticipating  the  coming  of  the 
new  Fine  Arts  Museum.  Its  construction 
will  complete  his  dream  of  a  Fine  Arts 
Plaza  centered  around  Showalter  Foun- 
tain. 

Wells  has  seen  a  lot  of  change  in  his 
years  on  campus.  Now  76-years-old, 
Wells  admits  that  he  doesn't  hear  as  well 
OS  he  used  to,  but  he  can  still  recall  post 
events  vividly.  He  said  that  perhaps  the 
most  notable  change  is  the  "much  more 
productive  and  stronger  faculty"  now  at 
lU. 

The  job  he  presently  holds  with  ID  was 
not  given  to  him  out  of  gratitude  or  pity. 
The  stacks  of  reports  and  files  piled  on 
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his  desk  attest  to  that.  The  correspon- 
dence he  receives  in  one  day  is  enough  to 
moke  anyone  shudder.  Besides  this. 
Wells  either  heads  or  is  a  member  of 
many  different  committees  associated 
with  lU,  attends  ID  social  functions  and 
even  counsels  students. 

"I  count  it  a  good  day  when  I  see  a 
student,"  he  said. 

Wells'  "number  one  objective"  in  the 
next  few  years  will  be  building  the  Fine 
Arts   Museum.   After  that,   he'd   like  to 


work  on  somewhere  to  put  the  music  and 
folklore  archives,  which  he  says  need 
more  space.  And  the  campus  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  northward. 

"Nearly  every  day,  I  see  something  I'd 
like  to  achieve,"  he  said. 

The  Chancellor  hod  no  problem  decid- 
ing what  thing  he  enjoyed  most  about  lU. 
His  answer  was  quick  and  to  the  point. 

"Just  being  here,"  he  said,  smiling  as 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 


Robert  O'Neil 


Vice-President  Robert  O'Neil  is  proba- 
bly the  most  controversial  of  all  lU- 
Bloomington  administrators.  Since  his  ar- 
rival on  campus  in  September  of  1 975,  he 
has  built  a  reputation  for  being  an  untir- 
ing worker  and  an  administrator  willing 
to  listen  to  students. 

^""lill  sees  his  job  as  a  "coordinator 
when  the  university  is  functioning 
properly." 

He  said  that  although  most  administra- 
tive decisions  are  made  by  the  people 
closest  to  the  problem,  he  handles  four 
kinds  of  issues. 

The  first  category  is  the  settling  of  dis- 
agreements between  differing  factions  of 
university  employees.  The  second  is  mat- 
ters involving  university  policy,  and  in  the 
third  category,  O'Neil  describes  himself 
as  sort  of  a  third  party  policy  advisor  in 
small  disputes. 

The  lost  area,  O'Neil  said,  is  a  grab 
bog  of  subjects  which  he  became  in- 
volved with  for  various  reasons,  such  as 
his  legal  background  or  just  being 
present  when  the  problem  developed. 


students. 

"It's  in  the  nature  of  the  position,"  he 
smiled. 


George  Pinnell 


"I   operate   in  tandem   with  the  presi- 
dent. We  keep  each  other  informed,"  said 


George  Pinnell,  executive  vice-president. 
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sibilities  of  the  presidency  in  Ryan's  ab- 
sence. 

Pinnell  described  himself  as  a  "listen- 
ing ear"  on  campus.  He  listens  to  the 
problems  of  deans,  faculty  members  and 
students  who  may  not  want  to  talk  to 
President  Ryan. 

Working  closely  with  Ryan,  Pinnell 
often  appears  at  ceremonial  functions 
and  sessions  of  the  state  General  As- 
sembly when  the  president  is  busy 
elsewhere. 

"This  is  not  really  a  desk  job;  there's 
no  recurring  routine,"  Pinnell  noted. 
"Each  day  has  its  own  assortment  of 
things  to  do." 

Although  his  office  is  stuck  in  the 
"    '"  '  floor.  Pin- 
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dents  occurs  at  ceremonial  functions  and 
lunches  in  the  Union. 

The  goal  of  the  office,  according  to 
Pinnell,  is  to  "help  the  various  compo- 
nent of  the  system  reach  their  objec- 
tives." He  said  it  is  also  up  to  his  office  to 
look  after  "the  long-range  best  health  of 
the  university." 


Ted  Bonus 


"Most  people  coll  here  when  they 
don't  know  where  else  to  call,"  Barbara 
Lentz  said.  "I  get  a  lot  of  colls  like  that." 

Lentz  is  secretary  to  the  vice-president 
of   university   relations.    Most   students 


rnoT   lu   nos  o   vice- 
e  of   university   rela- 
tions, let  alone  know  what  he  does. 

Vice-President  Ted  Bonus  arrives  at  his 
office  between  8  and  9  a.m.  daily.  His 
first  task  is  to  go  over  any  reports  he  may 
hove  on  his  desk.  He  then  gets  down  to 
the  real  business  of  the  office  —  kei 
in  touch  with  the  many  alumni,  con- 
gressmen and  special  interest  groups  as- 
sociated with  lU. 

Working  closely  with  two  area  news 
bureaus,  as  well  as  the  University  Publi- 
cations office,  Vice-President  Bonus  at- 
tempts to  create  an  "awareness"  of 
what's  going  on  at  lU. 

Traveling  is  a  major  part  of  the  vice 
presidency.  Bonus  admitted  that  "a  large 
part  of  the  time"  he  is  not  on  campus.  He 
said  that  about  50  percent  of  his  timi 
spent  here  and  the  rest  is  split  betwc 
the  Indianapolis  campus,  other  In^ 
cities  and  Washington  —  where  lU  ad- 
ministrators have  been  closely  followin; 
the  progress  of  the  congressional  collec 
tax  credit  bill. 


Ward  Schaap 


Ward  Schaap  is  not  well-known  among 
students,  even  though  he  shares  an  office 
suite  with  the  better-known  Vice- 
President  Robert  O'Neil.  Schaap,  a 
member  of  O'Neil's  administrative  team, 
is  the  Dean  for  Budgetary  Administration 
and  Planning. 

In  charge  of  the  annual  and  biennial 
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Schaap  said,  "I  make  sure  we  don't  run  in 
the  hole  and  take  care  of  unexpected 
needs  when  emergencies  arrive." 

From  Bloomington  campus  deans',  di- 
rectors' and  department  heads'  budget 
renuests    Srhnnn  nstnnishinnlv  hnlnnrp<; 


the  budget  for  the  entire  Bloomington 
system.  This  means  obtaining  funds  for 
new  programs  or  adding  equipment  and 
personnel  to  a  department  or  cutting  and 
reallocating  departmental  funds. 

Responsible  for  the  production  of  fiscal 
reports,  long-range  planning  and  prop- 
osals for  space  allocation,  his  office  also 
compiles  statistical  data  on  student  en- 
rollment projections  and  future  budget- 
ary needs. 

He  works  at  home  in  the  morning  "to 
stay  away  from  the  telephone"  and  also 
on  evenings  and  weekends,  because  it 
gives  him  time  to  think  and  plan  without 
the  conferences  and  interruptions  of  his 
busy  days. 


Edgar  G.  Williams 

What  does  the  vice-president  of  admin- 
istration do? 

"Whatever  the  president  asks,"  an- 
swered Edgar  G.  Williams,  administrative 
vice-president  for  lU-Bloomington  and  its 
regional  campuses. 

Wllliarh's  responsibilities  actually 
cover  three  brood  areas.  His  first  con- 
cern is  the  overall  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  university  budgets  for 
all  lU  campuses.  Williams  also  oversees 
the  management  of  information  services 
and  all  data  processing  systems  for  both 


third  responsibility  is  the  maintenance  of 
system-wide  faculty  records,  schol- 
arships and  financial  aids,  university  re- 
gistrar, long  range  planning  of  affirma- 
tive action,  as  well  as  other  management 


William  said  that  budget  matters  like 
going  over  individual  budgets,  collecting 
enrollment  data,  and  processing  the  in- 
formation take  up  most  of  his  time.  In 
fact,  Williams  said  that  his  office  is  al- 
ways working  on  three  budgets  at  once 
—  the  current  one,  the  biennial  budget 
and  the  budget  for  the  coming  year. 


Thomas  Schreck 


Thomas  Schreck,  dean  of  Student  Ser- 
vices, oversees  the  operation  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  departments,  ranging  from 
Greek  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  Schol- 
arships and  Financial  Aids. 

Schreck  formulates  and  carries  out  the 
"broad  policy,  direction,  administration 
and  coordination"  of  the  1  1  different  di- 
visions of  Student  Services. 

Most  of  the  dean's  time  is  split  between 


president's  staff  and  working  with  his  di- 
vision heads. 

On  any  one  day,  Schreck's  calendar 
will  show  the  current  area  of  concern  in 
Student  Services.  "Some  days,  I  hove  no- 


will   look  like  the  Greek  Affairs  office, 
Schreck  said. 

There  is  also  a  third  side  to  Schreck  — 
that  of  an  interpreter  of  lU's  instutitional 
policy;  this  is  the  side  which  students  see 
most  often. 

Schreck  manages  to  keep  in  contact 
with  students  by  accepting  frequent 
speaking  engagements  in  classrooms 
and  Greek  houses  —  all  to  student 
groups. 

Schreck  typified  students  he  meets  in 
his  office.  "There  are  really  two  kinds. 
First,  students  who  registered  late  and 
secondly,  student  leaders  —  all  with  con- 
cerns of  a  highly  non-routine  nature." 


Richard  McKaig 


Richard  McKaig,  the  youngest  and 
possibly  best-hidden  administrator,  is 
lU's  Director  of  Student  Activities. 

His  office,  IMU  30,  is  concealed  in  the 
corner  of  the  Union's  third-floor  tower 
section.  This  is  where  the  weekly  and  an- 
nual calendar  is  put  together,  varied  stu- 
dent groups  reserve  space  for  activities 
nnd    rereivp    ndvirp   on    holdinn    fund- 


raising  events,  and  campus  film  and  con- 
cert schedules  ore  coordinated. 
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ask  him  to  ploy  a  "consultant"  role  for 
them. 


or  religious  organizations. 

Of  all  the  student  groups  McKaig  ad- 
vises, he  said  that  the  Indie 
Student  Association  (lUbAj  | 
takes  up  the  largest  percentage  of  his 
time. 

McKaig  is  often  the  center  of  conflict 
OS  he  attempts  to  interpret  and  adminis- 
ter unfavorable  policies  among  the  many 
student  groups  under  his  counsel. 

McKaig  said  that  there  are  times  when 
he  holds  "different  perspectives"  on  res- 
olutions passed  by  the  institution  —  but 
nothing  he  "couldn't  live  with." 


William  Armstrong 


"I'm  a  rah-rah  boy.  It's  easy  for  me  to 
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William  Armstrong  is  in  charge  of  the 
"  '  '    ■  ""nunHntinn    He  is  the 


Acting  OS  a  "special  arm  of  the  univer- 
sity," the  Foundation  is  a  separate  corpo- 
ration which  solicits  money  from  alumni, 
industries  and  telephone  campaigns.  A 


The  funds  raised  by  the  Foundation  are 
used  to  buv  books  and  to  suoDort  schol- 


arships, fellowships  and  faculty  grants. 


port  some  1,400  different  funds  with  the 
aid  of  25,000  gifts  annually. 

Armstrong  places  himself  in  the 
salesman  role.  "I  hove  to  sell  it  (lU)  to 
other  foundations  and  industries  even 
when  I  may  not  feel  up  to  it." 

His  favorite  port  of  the  Foundation  is 
the  students.  "I'm  still  young  at  heart," 
he  said.  And  even  when  he  "should  be 
out  on  the  road  after  that  million  dollar 
gift,"  he'd  rather  be  planning  Little  500 
activities.         -.mmmssss^ 


J.D.  Mulholland 


If  you    look   up  administrator  J.D. 
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in  the  "Office  of  the  Treasurer."  Mulhol- 
land is  the  treasurer  of  Indiana  University 
—  Bloomington  and  regional  campuses. 


m 


investments. 

Also  under  Mulholland's  direction  is  a 
diverse  group  of  business  functions  such 


personnel  and  purchasing  and  printing. 
He  also  directs  lU's  real  estate  dealings 
—  buying,  selling  and  managing  property 
OS  needed. 

Mulholland  is  responsible  for  the  Phys- 
ical Facilities  Department  program  as 
well.  It's  major  job  is  to  manage  con- 
struction and  remodeling  of  university 
structures.  He  also  supervises  the  plan- 
ning for  supplemental  benefit  programs, 
including  health  insurance  and  retire- 
ment. 

Mulholland  also  teaches  on  account- 
ing course,  A322,  Advanced  Accounting, 
every  fall.  According  to  Mulholland,  he 
keeps  the  teaching  position  to  maintain 
contact  with  students,  since  he  sees  so 
few  in  his  office. 


Board  of  Trustees 


During  the  1977-78  school  year,  the  lU 
Board  of  Trustees  dealt  with  increases 
ond  decreases  affecting  the  campus. 

The  group  considered  a  nine  percent 
raise  in  dormitory  room  and  board  pay- 
ments. This  increase  would  raise  room 
and  board  from  $1,229  to  $1,340  for  a 
standard  double  room.  One  trustee  said 
that  lU  "still  offers  the  best  value  in  all  of 
the  Big  Ten  schools,"  despite  the  rote 
hike. 

Another  increase  the  trustees  discus- 
sed was  a  proposed  tuition  boost.  Similar 
to  the  tuition  increase  of  1977,  fees 
would  be  raised  and  charged  by  the 


credit  hour,  rather  than  in  one  amount. 

The  decrease  confronting  the  board 
was  the  serious  cool  shortage  the  cam- 
pus suffered  during  the  winter.  The  trus- 
tees approved  the  creation  of  an  Energy 
Management  System  which  could  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  campus  buildings 
from  one  central  place. 

The  board  also  actively  worked  for  the 
expansion  and  remodeling  of  university 
buildings."  The  group  approved  bids  for 
work  on  the  Applied  Music  School  to 
be  built  on  Third  Street.  They  also  OK'd 
planning  funds  for  the  Bloomingtoti  Law 
School.  The  funds  will  pay  for  a  study  to 
decide  the  best  method  —  construction 
of  a  new  facility  or  remodeling  and  ex- 
panding the  present  building. 

Another  construction  project  of  inter- 


est to  the  trustees  was  the  remodeling  of 
the  Union  cafeteria.  They  approved  the 
use  of  Union  reserve  funds  for  the  work. 
International  matters  affected  the  trus- 
tees, as  they  were  presented  a  petition 
demanding  divestiture  of  lU  holdings  in 
South  Africa.  A  group  of  students  pro- 
tested outside  the  Union  during  one 
board  meeting  and  voiced  objection  to  lU 
Foundation  stock  in  South  African  corpo- 
rations. The  trustees  agreed  to  hold  a 
seminar  to  further  discuss  the  matter. 


(ABOVE)  Front  row:  William  Bannon,  Harry  Gonso, 
Richard  Stoner,  Clarence  Long,  Bock  row:  Carolyn 
Gutman,  Donald  Danielson,  Joseph  Black,  Robert 
Gates,  Jim  Wolfe. 


Danny  Danielson 

Danny  Danielson  doesn't  like  to  sail. 

Long  before  he  became  an  lU  Trustee, 
Danielson  (officially  Donald  C.)  did  spend 
five  years  at  sea  —  as  a  visual  communi- 
cations officer  on  a  U.S.  Navy  ship  during 
World  War  II. 

But  the  sports  enthusiast  would  rather 
hove  spent  those  five  years  on  land  than 
at  sea,  particularly  on  a  baseball 
diamond. 


He  hod  intended  to  spend  the  early 
'40s  as  a  second  baseman  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers.  After  graduating  from  lU  in 
1 941 ,  Danielson  culminated  his  outstand- 
ing college  career  (a  three-time  letter- 
man)  by  signing  a  pro  contract. 

But  his  only  shot  at  the  big  leagues  was 
on  a  Dodger  farm  team  in  Georgia.  "I 
finished  that  summer  season,  then  I  hod 
to  report  to  South  Bend  to  begin  mid- 
shipman training,"  Danielson  said. 

"It  was  hard  to  give  it  up  because  I 
aspired  to  be  a  major  league  baseball 


player,"  said  Danielson,  whose  boyish 
looks  and  tanned  face  deny  his  58  years. 
"But  knowing  I  had  been  deprived  of  my 
four  or  five  best  years,  it  got  to  the  point 
where  I  had  to  make  the  decision  to  go 
on." 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  Danielson  re- 
turned to  his  alma  mater,  this  time  with  a 
staff,  not  a  student,  i.d.  He  became  assis- 
tant alumni  secretary  under  then- Alumni 
Secretary  George  Heighway.  While  work- 
ing for  that  office,  he  also  moonlighted  in 
his  first  love,  athletics,  by  filling  a  mid- 
season  baseball  coaching  vacancy  in 
1946. 

"I  enjoyed  it.  When  I  come  to  school  I 
wanted  to  coach,"  Danielson  said.  He 
hod  visions  of  someday  becoming  head 
coach  at  a  major  university.  Although 
this  dream  was  never  realized,  he  has  be- 
come a  powerful  man  at  a  major  universi- 
ty. 

His  19-year-term  on  the  lU  Board  of 
Trustees  is  the  fourth  longest  on  record. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  board  since 
1969. 

The  trustee  seat  has  assured  Daniel- 
son more  than  great  lU  basketball  and 
football  tickets,  although  he  admits  they 
are  a  welcomed  fringe  benefit.  He  said 
the  real  advantage  to  the  position  is  the 
contact  with  lU.  "I  have  enjoyed  my  work 
as  a  trustee,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  long  as  my  health  is 
good,  as  long  as  I  feel  productive  and  as 
long  as  I  feel  I  can  donate  something." 

Marcella  Fleming 


Scon  Goldsmith 
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Board  of  Aeons 


FRONT  ROW 

Paf  Dillon 

Elayne  Krakauer 

Joy  Myers 
Robin  Stevenson 

BACK  ROW 

Tom  Easterday 

Bill  Mohr 

Tom  Bauer 

Brian  Williams 

James  Kelly 

Doug  Huber 
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In  a  time  when  many  administrators 
are  labelled  as  inaccessible  or  hard  to 
find,  one  group  of  students  meet  regu- 
larly with  university  officials. 

The  Board  of  Aeons,  a  12-member 
group  of  lU  students,  confer  with  Presi- 
dent John  Ryan,  Vice-President  Ted 
Bonus,  Dean  Thomas  Schrecl<  and  other 
administrators  on  a  weekly  basis,  accord- 
ing to  Board  member  Tom  Bauer.  During 
its  meetings,  the  Board  discusses  current 
issues  concerning  the  campus.  The 
energy  crisis  was  a  popular  topic  this 
year,  as  the  Aeons  discussed  the 
lengthened  spring  break,  Bauer  said.  The 
Board  also  talked  about  the  showing  of 
pornographic  films  on  campus. 

The  Aeons  are  a  "sounding  board" 
who  "talk  with  and  advise  many  adminis- 
trators," Bauer  said.  The  Board  has  no 
legislative  powers;  it  cannot  create  uni- 
versity guidelines.  The  Board  of  Aeons 
merely  advises  administrators  on  various 
"policies  and  stands  the  university  should 
take,"  Bauer  added. 

Marianne  Gleissner 
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Alumni 
Association 


"The  Alumni  Association  has  been 
looking  for  eight  years  for  an  activity  that 
could  involve  thousands  of  young 
alumni,"  according  to  Association  Secre- 
tary Frank  B.  Jones.  The  group  has  found 
such  an  activity  in  its  plans  for  a  new 
alumni  fomily  camp. 

Lake  Monroe  is  the  site  for  the  124- 
acre  camp,  described  by  Jones  as  "a 
dream  come  true."  Cabents  (a  combina- 
tion cabin  tent)  can  accommodate  25-30 
families  who  will  have  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities to  entertain  them.  In  addition  to 
water  sports  on  Lake  Monroe,  alumni 
can  go  horseback  riding,  hiking  or  attend 
plays,  concerts,  films  and  nature  pro- 
grams. 

Jones  said  that  "thousands  of  young 
married  alumni"  cannot  spare  the  time  or 
money  for  expensive  trips.  So  this  camp 
will  offer  week-long  vacations  "at  a 
reasonable  cost,"  he  said. 

Monanne  Gleissner 


(LEFT)  lU  Alumni  Association  Relations  Secre- 
tary Frank  B  Jones  lool^s  over  an  architect's  scale 
model  ot  the  proposed  young  alumni  family  camp 
on  Lake  Monroe. 


Apostolic 
Light 


FRONT  ROW 

Deborah  Davis 

Patricia  Cox 

BACK  ROW 

Deborah  White 

Victor  Berry 

Geroldine  Jackson 
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College  Republicans 


Ken  Arnold 

John  Crodian 

Robin  Frye 

Robert  Bortlemoy 

David  Lukens 


Joyce  E.  Popes 

Rebecca  McDaniels 

Laura  Wilkenson 

Richard  Pfister 
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Fellowship 
of  Christian  Athletes 


FRONT  ROW 

Connie  Owens 

Don  Luft 

Bobbi  Raelson 

Leslie  Pettigrew 

David  Shirey 

Mario  Royal 

Keith  Robbling 

Mark  Stillobower 

Roy  Normon 

Marty  Drummond 

Mike  Botuello 

Paul  Hudock 

BACK  ROW 

Rodney  Hopkins 

Solly  Rae  Hendron 

Mike  Rippey 

Karen  Emery 

Gary  Autry 

Don  Toon 
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Delta  Sigma  Pi 


Delta  Sigma  Pi,  lU's  largest  business 
fraternity,  sponsored  numerous  profes- 
sional and  social  events  during  the 
1977-78  school  year. 

The  year  was  highlighted  by  the  East 
Central  Region  Area  Conference,  which 
was  attended  by  six  other  chapters.  Rep- 
resentatives from  Ball  State,  Indiana 
State,  lU-Northwest,  lUPU-Fort  Wayne, 
University  of  Evansville  and  Western 
Kentucky  University  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference on  Feb.  4  at  the  lU  Business 
Building.  Tom  Libertone,  president  of  the 
lU  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  described 
the  meeting  as  one  of  the  best  attended 
conferences  in  the  area. 

Many  meetings  were  conducted 
throughout  the  year  to  discuss  chapter 
business.  Steve  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Real  Estate  Com- 
missioners, spoke  to  the  members  about 
the  real  estate  profession  and  its  job  op- 
portunities. Martin  was  only  one  of  the 
many  speakers  who  addressed  the  club 


throughout  the  year. 

Numerous  socials  and  the  Rose  Dance 
on  Dec.  6  highlighted  Delta  Sigma  Pi's 
social  activities.  A  faculty-active  golf  out- 
ing on  April  16  and  the  senior  dinner  on 
May  7  rounded  out  the  fraternity's  social 
calendar. 

According  to  Libertone,  Delta  Sigma  Pi 
provides  the  student  with  a  chance  to 
meet  his  peers  in  the  School  of  Business, 
become  better  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
fessors and  facilitates  better  study  habits. 
"We  host  professional  meetings,  have 
professional  speakers  and  maintain  an 
active  social  calendar.  The  professional 
activities  that  we  provide  certainly  en- 
hance the  collegiate  experience,"  he  ad- 
ded. 


(LEFT)  E,V,  Davis,  vice-president  of  planning  at 
Cummins  Engine  Co.,  speaks  to  Delta  Sigma  Pi 
members.  Davis  discussed  planning  and  develop- 
ment at  Cummins. 


photos  Don  Toon 


FRONT  ROW 

Joe  Gerber 
Pat  Wahl 

Leslie  Kaden 
Nancy  Ferraro 
Dan  Stephens 

Pat  Turner 
Brent  Helton 

Mike  Pecar 
SECOND  ROW 
JoAnn  Wyman 


Ken  Wahl 

Sue  Wojiena 

Wayne  Olinger 

Deb  Livengood 

Laura  Oyer 

Rick  Bliss 

Bill  Potter 

Dean  Wright 

Bill  Kerrigan 

Ron  Smith 
THIRD  ROW 


Robin  Kloymon 
Libby  Neiman 
Betsy  Brower 
Sharon  Knight 
Andrea  Morow 
Elaine  Posthuma 

Bev  Berger 

Terry  Honahan 

Gary  Cox 

Polly  Barban 

Linda  Nouta 


Connie  Evans 

Cindy  Jones 

Caroline  Smith 

John  Wotson 

Jo  Butz 
Morcie  Sweet 
Patty  Powelski 
Tracy  Eogle 
Connie  Oliver 
Tom  Olinger 
Carolyn  Susser 


Kevin  Moir 

Kathy  Zaviske 
Dove  Knust 
BACK  ROW 
Jeff  Kendall 

Greg  DesElms 

Kevin  Martinsen 

Bob  Arnold 

Dean  Uminski 
Kirk  Macer 

Rusty  Tondler 


Rick  Heinz 

Larry  Hadopp 

John  Rote 

Rich  Garber 

Vince  Flannery 

Dave  Coleman 

Dan  Key 
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STUDENT 
UNION  BOARD 

FRONT  ROW 

Richard  Blackburn 

Denise  White 

Steven  Fox 

Suzy  Smucker 

Terryl  Moreland 

Gary  Keyser 

Randy  Slovin 

Don  Cloud 

BACK  ROW 

Jim  Work 

Kathy  Kyle 

Benny  Marthaler 

Chris  Klopheke 

Mike  Wheeler 

Anne  Fay 
John  Pearson 


Club  Lautrec,  Dusk  'til  Dawn,  the 
Banana  Olympics,  rafting,  the  Activities 
Fair,  concerts,  lectures,  films,  anything 
you  want  —  Union  Board  has  it.  The  In- 
diana Memorial  Union  Board  (IMUB)  is 
the  "largest  programming  organization 
on  campus,"  according  to  Terryl  More- 
land,  president. 

This  year  Union  Board  sponsored 
many  new  and  different  activities.  Club 
Lautrec  went  floating  down  the  Ohio 
River  with  a  dinner  and  dance  aboard  the 
"Chaperon"  in  Cincinnati.  Nature  lovers 
went  to  Wisconsin  for  a  weekend  of  thrills 
and  chills  rafting  on  White  Lake. 
Everyone  from  beginners  to  pros  went 
along  for  the  fun. 

The  Banana  Olympics  was  another 
crazy  event.  Modeled  after  awards  at  the 


Olympic  Games,  prizes  of  gold,  silver  an( 
bronze  painted  bananas  were  awarded  ti 
event  winners. 

The  Banana  Olympics  was  part  of 
new  programming  area  of  the  IMUB  — 
Tournaments  and  Games.  More  plannec 
new  projects  are  a  photo  contest,  trivi( 
gome  and  a  "Battle  of  the  Bands." 

During  the  year,  several  famous  lee 
turers  visited  the  campus  as  part  of  th( 
IMUB  lecture  series.  Among  them  wen 
Shere  Hite,  David  Frost,  Margaret  Meac 
and  Buckminster  Fuller. 

Debbie  Davis 


(TOP)  The  1978-79  Union  Board  executive  officer 
are  (left  to  right)  Benny  Marthaler,  vice-presideni 
Suzy  Smucker,  secretary  and  Terryl  Morelanc 
president. 
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Hille 


It  is  Hillel's  "raison  d'etre"  to  reach 
out  to  lU's  Jewish  students  in  a  myriad  of 
ways,  according  to  Sara  Korklan,  Hillel's 
program  director. 

"Hillel's  programming  philosophy  is  to 
attract  members  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty, no  matter  what  their  level  or  style  of 
N  Jewish  commitment.  Our  programming 
odds  a  Jewish  component  and  purpose  to 
students'  secular  interests  and  to  their 
otherwise  often  non-Jewish  lives," 
Korklan  said.  Through  this  awareness 
process,  students  are  able  to  take  even 
greater  pride  in  their  Jewish  roots,  she 
added. 

This  philosophy  can  be  seen  in  the  es- 


tablishment of  "The  Jewish  Voice,"  lU's, 
first  Jewish  newspaper  in  30  years. 
Korklan  credits  the  newspaper  with  bring- 
ing together  a  cohesive  group  of  Jewish 
journalists,  poets,  English  majors,  busi- 
ness majors,  as  well  as  Jews  interested  in 
the  Jewish  woman,  Jewish  folklore  and 
humor,  Yiddish,  Jewish  philosophy,  reli- 
gion and  many  other  areas. 

Hillel's  programs  extend  over  a  broad 
spectrum  so  that  students  can  find  an 
aspect  of  activity  related  to  Judaism 
which  is  of  specific  interest  to  them, 
Korklan  said. 


HILLEL  PROGRAMS 

Israel  Activities  Committee 

United  Jewish  Student  Appeal 

Religious  Committee 

Friday  Night  Forum  Series 

Hoshochor  —  Jewish  High  School  Youth  Group 

Women's  Group  and  Women's  Series 

Coffee  House 

Social  Committee 

Jewish  Newspaper 

Grad  Group 

Soviet  Jewry  Committee 

House  Committee 

Volunteer  Program,  Jewish  Home  For  The  Aged 

Jewish  Folklore  Circle 

Reform  Jewish  Group 

Kitchen  Committee 

Library  Project 

Outreach  To  Indiana  State  University 

Film  Series 

Married  Student  Couples  Group 

Yiddish  and  Hebrew  Classes 

Student  Leadership  Development 

French  Group 

Judaism  and  Sexuality  Series 

Speaker's  Bureau 

Publicity  Committee 

Israeli  Folk  Dancing  Performing  Group 


pliotos  Randy  Mormer 

(ABOVE)  Hillel  sponsored  weekly  Israeli  folk  danc- 
ing at  Eigenmonn  and  also  during  special  occasions 
such  as  the  Israel  Bazaar. 

(LEFT)  A  Hillel  member  finds  a  moment  for  reflec- 
tion in  the  chapel 
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Indiana  Daily  Student 


"The  'ids'  is  a  professional  student 
newspaper,"  according  to  Gael  L. 
Cooper,  associate  instructor  of  journal- 
ism and  publisher  of  the  "Indiana  Daily 
Student."  "We  (the  'ids')  try  to  provide 
an  environment  for  aspiring  profession- 
als," he  said. 

The  "ids"  was  established  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  a  school  newspaper.  It  was 
re-established  on  July  1,  1969,  as  a  non- 
laboratory  newspaper  and  business  en- 
terprise. The  "ids"  has  a  working  budget 
of  $700,000  and  is  working  toward 
$800,000  in  the  near  future.  The  paper's 
guidelines  state  that  it  is  a  "campus 
newspaper"  responsible  to  the  whole 
university  community. 

Each  day  some  15,500  copies,  with  an 
average  of  18  pages  per  issue,  are 
printed  at  Columbus  or  Franklin,  Ind., 
and  then  distributed  to  subscribers  in  the 


community.  Behind  the  final  printing  that 
is  seen  each  morning,  120  students  work 
at  Ernie  Pyle  Hall  to  gather  information 
for  articles  for  the  following  day's  paper. 
The  staff  must  meet  a  12  a.m.  deadline. 
The  final  process  involves  the  paper's  de- 
livery by  commissioned  route  men,  who 
awake  at  4  a.m.  to  start  their  work. 

The  "ids"  is  constantly  striving  for  ex- 
cellence. For  numerous  consecutive  se- 
mesters, the  paper  has  been  named 
All-American  by  the  prestigious  Col- 
legiate Press  Association.  The  "ids"  has 
also  been  recognized  as  a  Pacemaker 
Newspaper  by  the  Hearst  Newspaper  or- 
ganization. 

With  the  addition  of  a  $250,000  com- 
puter, the  paper  now  has  a  new  means  of 
providing  educational  excellence  and 
professional  training. 

Kathy  Brosmer 


(ABOVE)  The  composing  room,  where  it  all  comes 

together,  is  manned  by  (from  left)  Jo  Ann  Hirata, 

Randy  Kiser  and  Carol  Wright. 

(RIGHT)  The  newsroom  serves  as  the  focal  point 

for  the  production  of  the  newspaper, 

(CENTER)  After  a  long  day,  junior  Linda  Rogowski 

takes  a  break  in  the  "ids"  newsroom. 
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(TOP)  Hunt  Helm,  spring  editor-in-chief,  spends  a 
rare,  quiet  moment  in  the  "ids"  newsroom. 
(ABOVE)   These   "ids"   newscarriers   work   in   the 
early  morning  hours  in  order  to  get  the  daily  paper 
delivered  on  time- 
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(RIGHT)  Managing  editor  Susan  Duerksen  proof- 
reads a  page  for  the  next  day's  paper, 
(BELOW)  Kate  Porry,  "ids"  copy  desk  chief,  edits  a 
story  on  the  Video  Display  Terminal 


photos  Paul  Peck 
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Cooper  named  'ids'  publisher 


In  his  first  year  as  publisher  of  the  "In- 
diana Daily  Student"  ("ids"),  Gael 
Cooper  has  found  a  number  of  chal- 
lenges awaiting  him.  Besides  adjusting  to 
the  different  operations  and  publishing 
methods  of  the  "ids,"  he  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  consistent 
All-American  newspaper. 

Though  Cooper  is  new  to  Indiana,  he  is 
no  novice  journalist.  He  previously 
served  as  Director  of  Student  Publica- 
tions at  Texas  A&M  University  for  two 
years.  While  at  Texas  A&M,  Cooper  was 
an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  in 
the  department  of  communications.  He 
served  as  publisher  of  both  student  pub- 
lications —  the  "AGGIELAND,"  which  is 
the  world's  largest  yearbook,  and  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  "Battalion." 

Cooper's  experience  away  from  uni- 
versity positions  includes  work  as  copy 


editor  of  the  "Louisville  Courier-Journal" 
and  the  "Louisville  Times." 

Since  both  his  parents  were  professors. 
Cooper  has  been  exposed  to  the  college 
atmosphere  all  his  life.  He  finds  it  fas- 
cinating and  feels  there  are  unique  ad- 
vantages to  working  on  a  college  paper. 
"It  has  a  certain  vitality;  it's  very  gratify- 
ing and  exciting  to  watch  young  profes- 
sionals flex  their  muscles.  It's  a  vicarious 
enjoyment  for  me." 

Cooper  said  he  feels  very  close  to  his 
young  associates.  He  finds  it  exciting  to 
watch  their  careers  grow.  Yet  there  is  one 
catch.  "At  times,  it  is  somewhat  melan- 
choly because  you  establish  friendships 
with  some  of  the  uppercloss  students. 
And  then,  they're  soon  gone  after  gradu- 
ation." 
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nterfraternity 
Counci 


Clint  Bellows,  advisor 


Jim  McReynolds,  president 


Greg  Pusinelli,  vice-president 
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James  Meyer,  treasurer 


Bill  Fuller,  membership  education  director 

"In  any  organization  you  have  to  set 
definite  goals  in  order  to  get  the  job 
done,"  according  to  Jim  McReynolds, 
Interfroternity  Council  (IFC)  president. 

This  year,  in  keeping  with  this  theory, 
IFC  added  17  new  committees  to  its 
present  system  in  hopes  of  increasing  par- 
ticipation in  the  Greek  community,  par- 
ticularly with  the  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. The  new  committees  will  be 
supervised  by  six  new  directors, 
McReynolds  said.  The  directorships  will 
include  public  relations.  Rush,  special  af- 


Jock  Bac,  scholarship  chairman 

fairs,  membership  education,  leadership 
and  minority  affairs. 

"There  was  an  increased  demand  to 
participate  in  IFC  this  year,"  McReynolds 
said.  "And  we  wanted  some  way  to 
channel  this  activity." 

Another  first  for  the  IFC  was  its  Schol- 
arship Banquet,  held  jointly  with  the 
Panhellenic  Association.  The  banquet's 
purpose  was  to  further  the  scholastic  en- 
deavors of  the  various  houses, 
McReynolds  said. 


if'    _''-'rT!niiiii>i>'f'HiM»*i 
Joe  Ernstes,  attorney  general 
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lU  Student  Association 
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It's  9:15  p.m.  and  lU  Student  Associa- 
tion (I USA)  President  Steve  Jennette  is 
settling  down  to  o  gome  of  Risk  with 
some  friends.  He's  had  two  radio  inter- 
views and  one  TV  appearance  today,  the 
most  recent  one  an  hour-long  grilling  by 
Margaret  Joseph  on  WFIU's  "Rapline" 
show. 

He  doesn't  seem  tired.  The  "Rapline" 
bit  went  very  well,  and  he's  obviously  still 
on  an  emotional  high  from  the  show. 

"Do  you  think  we  came  on  strong 
enough  about  the  funding  issue?"  Jen- 
nette asks  as  he  rattles  the  dice.  They 
explode  on  the  table  with  a  noise  like  spil- 
led Chiclets. 

"No  good  —  one  die  is  on  a  piece  of 
paper,"  Jennette  declares.  "I  get  another 
roll." 

Jennette  plays  games  like  he  does  ev- 
erything else  —  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  drive  and  with  no  goal  in  mind 
but  total  victory. 

He  calls  for  more  beer.  Someone 
hands  him  a  Strohs.  Soon  a  violent  dis- 
cussion ensues  over  some  questionable 
troop  emplacements  on  two  of  Jennette's 
countries.  Immediately  he  is  off:  shouting 


at  his  critics,  waving  his  arms  about  and 
rising  half-way  out  of  his  chair.  He  cites 
the  rule  book.  He  appeals  to  logic  and  a 
sense  of  fairness. 

He  wins  the  argument. 

Jennette  was  all-campus  boxing 
chomp  in  the  137-pound  weight  class  in 
1974.  He  must  have  been  good  —  it  fits 
his  character.  Jennette  is  at  his  best  when 
he's  sparring,  verbally  or  otherwise. 

"On  the  first  radio  interview,  I  was 
lousy  at  the  start,"  Jennette  tells  the 
people  in  the  room.  "But  then  the  guy  hit 
me  with  that  question  about  the  way  I 
dress  for  trustees'  meetings,  and  I  really 
hod  to  let  him  have  it." 

Jennette  was  referring  to  a  question  he 
gets  all  the  time:  Why  does  he  wear  jeans 
and  T-shirts  to  trustees'  meetings  and 
appointments  with  administrators.-' 

His  typical  response:  "Why  should 
someone  have  to  dress  up  to  get  them  to 
listen?  These  are  the  sort  of  clothes  I 
wear  all  the  time.  They  need  to  see  how  a 
real  student  looks  —  not  some  dressed 
up  pre-law  flunky  in  a  three-piece  suit." 
"Besides,"  he  often  adds,  "my  'style'  as 
student  body  president  seems  to  be  the 


most  important  thing  that  the  press  and 
the  trustees  can  concern  themselves 
with.  So  I  don't  dress  up  for  trustees' 
meetings.  Big  deal.  My  job  is  to  represent 
students  —  not  impress  administrators 
with  my  flair  for  fashion." 

Dave  Weinstein,  -the  lUSA  vice- 
president,  isn't  around  tonight.  He  made 
the  morning  TV  interview  with  Jennette, 
but  skipped  the  "Rapline"  show.  Unlike 
Jennette,  who  seems  to  enjoy  the  public- 
ity stemming  from  controversy,  Weins- 
tein prefers  to  busy  himself  with  the  less 
political  aspects  of  lUSA. 

Weinstein  started  out  in  lUSA  as  the 
"founding  father"  of  the  lUSA  Cor 
Co-op,  probably  the  most  ambitious  and 
successful  of  the  student  government 
co-operatives.  "I'm  basically  a  gear  head 
from  Indianapolis  working  for  a  business 
degree,"  Weinstein  explains.  "I  built  the 
co-op  from  scratch,  and  I  really  care 
about  its  future,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  lUSA  services." 

Weinstein  takes  on  on  almost  reverent 
tone  as  he  talks  about  the  co-ops.  "It's 
really  something,"  he  says.  "The  thrill  we 
get  from  fixing  people's  cars,  when  some- 
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Free 
Concert 


(CENTER)  IU5A  President  Steve  Jennette  was  the 
couse  of  much  campus  controversy  this  year  But 
according  to  Jennette,  "The  one  thing  Dove  and  I 
changed  for  sure  this  year  was  the  silence/' 
(LEFT)  In  August,  "The  Rolling  Stoned"  was  mailed 
to  lU  students'  homes  The  publication  expressed 
lUSA's  outlooks  and  plons  tor  the  coming  year 
(FAR  LEFT)  The  lUSA  Senate  met  bi-monthly 
throughout  the  year 

(BELOW)  lUSA  Vice-President  David  Weinstein  sits 
deep  in  thought  in  his  IMU  office. 


cover  designTom  Hirons 


times  all  it  takes  is  the  turn  of  a  screw. 
They  think  you're  immortal." 

Weinstein  sometimes  seems  troubled 
by  his  lUSA  partner's  no-holds-barred 
style  of  dealing  with  the  trustees  and  lU 
President  John  Ryan.  Weinstein  is  not  a 
boxer,  and  there  is  nothing  antagonistic 
in  the  way  he  dresses  or  speaks.  Weins- 
tein talks  about  issues  confronting  lUSA 
in  on  orderly,  logical  fashion,  progressing 
methodically  through  each  point  end 
leaving  nothing  out. 

He  concentrates  on  many  of  the  man- 
agerial duties  of  the  lUSA  executive 
branch,  leaving  Jennette  free  to  do  the 
political  sparring. 

It's  nearly  midnight,  and  the  Risk  game 
has  been  called  because  Jennette  is  fi- 
nally tired.  He  reaches  up  from  his  chair 
and  adjusts  the  volume  on  the  television 
set. 

"Tonight  on  Rapline  they  were  trying 
to  pin  labels  on  me,"  Jennette  said.  "You 
know,  radical,  activist.  What  do  you  think 
they  mean  by  those  words?  If  an  activist 
is  someone  who  tries  to  assert  the  role  of 
students  at  lU,  then  I  guess  I'm  an  ac- 
tivist. But  is  it  radical  to  disagree  with  the 


administration.^  Maybe  it  is,  but  it 
shouldn't  be. 

"It  may  not  be  radical  to  disagree  with 
the  administration,  but  it  apparently  can 
be  tiring  and  discouraging. 

"People  on  campus,  especially  the 
'ids,'  don't  really  understand  what  it's 
like  to  deal  with  some  of  the  administra- 
tion," Jennette  explains.  "It's  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  straight  answer  out  of 
them.  Sometimes  I  think  they  take 
courses  in  doubletalk." 

The  phone  rings.  It's  Weinstein  calling 
to  let  Jennette  know  he  heard  the  radio 
show.  He  reminds  Jennette  that  they 
have  a  10  a.m.  photo  session  for  the 
"Rolling  Stoned"  and  an  1  1  a.m.  "ids" 
interview. 

After  he  hangs  up,  Jennette  twists  the 
top  off  another  Strohs  and  continues: 
"The  language  that  guys  like  President 
Ryan  and  George  Pinnell  use  is  just  a  de- 
fense against  criticism.  Like  when  they 
took  I  USA  and  InPIRG  off  the  student 
registration  card.  When  we  asked  for  a 
reason,  they  said,  'We  can't  be  a  collec- 
tion agency  for  outside  groups.'  What 
they   meant  was   lUSA  and   InPIRG  are 


Bob  McDonald 

asking  embarrassing  questions  about  big 
businesses  that  lU  can't  afford  to  offend. 
And  of  course,  after  they  give  these  con- 
fusing, ridiculous  reasons;  like  the  collec- 
tion agency  bit,  everyone  spends  two 
years  debating  their  administrative  think- 
ing instead  of  the  real  reasons  for  their 
decisions.  The  sad  thing  is  they  get  away 
with  it  because  no  one  has  challenged 
them  for  so  long." 

Jennette  sighs,  exhaling  air  through  his 
teeth.  He  seems  to  be  searching  for  a 
conclusion,  both  to  his  statement,  the 
day  and  the  year.  "I  want  lUSA  to  be  the 
one  organization  on  campus  that  speaks 
out  and  tells  it  like  it  really  is.  When  stu- 
dents ore  getting  screwed  by  lU,  some- 
one should  say  so.  Whether  it's  another 
tuition  hike,  the  library  closing  down,  no 
refunds  being  given  when  students  were 
kicked  out  of  the  dorms  during  our 
'energy  break'  or  people  with  contracts 
for  residence  rooms  being  shuttled  off  to 
sleep  in  lounges,  someone  has  to  say 
'No.'  If  that's  not  the  I  USA  president's 
job,  then  what  is? 

"The  one  thing  Dave  and  I  changed  for 
sure  this  year  was  the  silence." 
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(RIGHT)  lU  Foundation  President  William  S^ 
Armstrong  (left)  and  Richard  Beard  (right),  Found- 
ation's director  of  real  estate  and  air  service,  pose 
with  Mrs.  Martin  Conrad  (center),  an  lU  alumna 
and  life  member  of  the  Well  House  Society.  The 
Conrods  have  donated  a  5,800-acre  ranch  in  eas- 
tern Mississippi  and  on  1 ,  100-acre  cattle  form  near 
Mooresville,  Ind.,  to  the  Foundation. 
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lU  Foundation 


Though  still  in  its  infancy,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Foundation's  Well  House  Society 
is  growing  steadily,  adding  new  members 
almost  daily. 

Created  in  1976,  the  Society  is  com- 
prised of  alumni  and  friends  of  lU  who 
moke  annual  contributions  of  at  least 
$1,500.  One-third  of  this  donation  is 
placed  in  the  Well  House  Society  Fund, 
while  the  remaining  amount  may  be  given 
to  the  contributor's  favorite  lU  program. 

The  Well  House  Society  members  do 
benefit  from  their  generosity.  Walnut 
bookends  with  carved  images  of  the  Well 
House  are  presented  to  members  upon 
entrance  into  the  group.  These  unique 


gifts  are  specially  mode  for  the  Society. 

Other  benefits  for  Society  members  in- 
clude many  social  activities.  A  bus  trip  to 
the  newly  remodeled  Brown  County 
Playhouse  for  a  performance  of  "The 
Fontosticks"  entertained  the  group  in 
September. 

The  Well  House  Society  offers  lU 
alumni  and  friends  the  opportunity  to 
share  several  things  —  a  variety  of  social 
events,  membership  in  a  rapidly  growing 
group  and  the  knowledge  that  their  con- 
tributions enable  lU  to  operate  with  ex- 
cellence. 

Marianne  Gleissner 
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lU  Student  Foundation 


FALL  COMMITTEES 

Campus  Relations 

Chairmen's  Christmas  Party 

Homecoming  Reunion 

lU  Sing 

Little  500  Scholarships 

Metz  Banquet 

Promotions 

Publications  &  Graphics 

Public  Relations 

Red  Carpet  Days 

Senior  Open  House 

Special  Projects 

Telefund 


SPRING  COMMITTEES 

Campus  Relations 

Cream  &  Crimson 

Golf  Jamborree 

Student/Faculty 

Golf  Tournament 

Mini  Tricycle  Race 

Pre-Race 

Promotions 

Publications  &  Graphics 

Public  Relations 

Red  Carpet  Days 

Regatta 

Special  Projects 

Style  Show 

Tennis  Tournament 

Workout 

Little  500  Run 


STEERING 
COMMITTEE 


FRONT  ROW 

Debbie  Davis 

Joanie  Phillips 

Nancy  Brotherson 

Jill  Sartain 

Ellie  Pfoff 

Allene  Burke 

Becky  Tippy 

Ann  Fitton 

Joanna  Milto 

Ronna  Pohlman 

Susie  Aron 

Jo  Davis 

Pam  Thomson 

BACK  ROW 

Mike  Boll 

Bob  Norton 

Jeff  Elliott 

Mike  Pechette 

Ed  Leer 
Ron  Shoultz 
Rick  Sandlin 
Torn  Bauer 
John  Barwe 
Bob  Galovic 
Jeff  Arbuckle 
Glenn  Zoyner 
Tom  Clancy 
Rich  Werner 
Barry  Gray 
Mike  Evans 
Joe  Hogsett 
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Judo 
Club 


FRONT  ROW 

Jose  A    Gonzalez 

Yvette  Ferrer 

SECOND  ROW 

David  Morckres 

Habib  Zanzana 

Amy  Wilson 

Edward  L    Murray 

John  Walla 

Tarni  Byrket 

Skip  Thorpe 

Craig  Reese 

BACK  ROW 

Nanette  Viellieu 

Courtney  Campbell 

Mike  Cowan 

Benj  Schoeptle 

Ronald  Hull 

Patti  Schmidt 

Oren  Blaisdell 

Ed  Steel 

David  Wahl 

Patty  Ashcraft 

Nate  Cutler 

Bob  Vines 

David  Hummons 

Dave  Smith 


Redsteppers 
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photo  by  Richard  &  Susannt 

FRONT  ROW 

Cindy  Hones 

Sally  Kirn 

Susie  Kirn 

Deb  Rherik 

SECOND  ROW 

THIRD  ROW 

BACK  ROW 

Annie  Johnson 

Lisa  Levine 

Mrs-  Karen  Bailey 

Janet  McCoy 

June  Dotson 

Pom  Whitsett 

(choreographer) 

Jami  Lucas 

Vicki  Crecco 

Tera  Edwards 

Patti  Hayes 

Janis  Cooper 

Anno  Jane  Lupato 

Carol  Gannon 

Susan  Metzger 

Karen  Bolton 

Judy  Schoup 

Kenwyn  Kremp 

Cari  Kaloyanides 

Gay  Donewald 

Denise  Rush 

Aliano  Mattingly 

Amy  Fridermaker 

Liz  Lukos 

Ann  Harding 

Marcie  Evard 

Lisa  Littrell 

Lisa  Phelps 

Liso  Huber 

Sandy  Heeke 

Cande  Foucett 

Johnny  Gibson 

Cheryl  Liedoff 

Donna  Meek 

Shown  Spence 


La  Casa 


The  Latino  Cultural  Center,  La  Casa, 
co-sponsored  programs  on  Mexican  In- 
dependence Day,  "a  Celebration  of 
Puerto  Rico's  Discovery"  and  the  Latino 
Film  Festival  this  year  —  all  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Latino  Affairs  and 
Chicano-Riqueno  Studies. 

On  Mexican  Independence  Day,  a 
music  group  from  Chicago  called 
"Moriachi  Imperial"  played  ethnic  music. 
La  Casa  also  presented  a  film  on  the 
works  of  Mexican  artist  Siquieros,  while  a 
speaker  from  Purdue  University  discus- 
sed the  significance  of  the  day. 

A  concert  of  Puerto  Rican  music  enter- 


tained students  in  the  Union  at  the 
"Celebration  of  Puerto  Rico's  Discov- 
ery." At  the  Lilly  Library,  Luis  Soler  Baez, 
director  of  Puerto  Rican  Studies  at  Rut- 
gers University,  spoke  on  the  possible  in- 
dependence of  Puerto  Rico. 

For  the  final  six  weeks  of  the  semester, 
the  Latino  Film  Festival  presented  movies 
from  Spain,  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Argentina. 

Also  this  year.  La  Casa  remodeled  its 
facilities  with  the  addition  of  a  library  and 
several  lounges.  According  to  La  Casa 
Director  Cindy  Hernandez,  the  cultural 
center  provided  free  tutoring  for  students 
with  a  "bilingual  problem."  These  stu- 


dents "need  additional  help  because 
there  is  a  language  handicap,"  she  said. 
A  percussion  ensemble  began  at  La 
Casa  on  an  informal  basis  this  year.  The 
cultural  center  hoped  to  eventually  offer 
the  ensemble  as  a  class  for  credit  in 
Latino  music. 

Chen  Thickstun,  Marianne  Gleissner 


(ABOVE)  Jorge  Oclander,  director  of  Latino  Af- 
fairs, works  closely  with  high  school  students  in  on 
orientation  program  which  La  Casa  conducts  an- 
nually. 
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Panhellenic 


PANHELLENIC 

COUNCIL 

EXECUTIVE 

OFFICERS 

FRONT  ROW 
Liz  Helm 


Elaine  Bickel 
Alice  White 
BACK  ROW 

Diane  Ikenberry 
Jane  Fell 

Cindy  Ginsburg 
Valerie  Jones 


One  of  the  Panhellenic  Council's  tosks 
this  year  was  to  stress  programs  for 
Greeks  to  "get  out  and  be  involved  on 
campus,  in  the  community  and  be  in- 
teractive in  the  Greek  system,"  according 
to  Valerie  Jones,  Panhellenic  Council 
president. 

Square  dancing  at  o  senior  citizens 
home  and  a  cookout  for  Girl  Scouts  at 
the  Gamma  Phi  Beta  sorority  house  were 
two  activities  in  which  both  Greeks  and 
community  members  participated. 

To  help  fraternities  and  sororities 
interact  on  campus,  Panhel  and  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Council  (IFC)  planned  "a  beau- 
tiful program  on  Greek  Week"  for  the  fall 
of  1978,  Jones  said.  Another  joint  effort 
of  the  two  groups  involved  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  retreat  for  all  house  presidents 


to  discuss  problems  and  issues  concern- 
ing Greeks. 

A  Panhellenic  Council  activity  that 
Jones  spoke  enthusiastically  of,  was  the 
extension  of  an  invitation  to  the  Phi  Mu 
sorority  to  recolonize  here.  The  sorority 
was  popular  at  lU,  but  folded  in  the  '60s. 
Jones  said  that  Phi  Mu  should  recolonize 
within  the  next  few  years. 

A  new  Rush  system  was  proposed  by 
Panhel's  legislative  body,  the  Represen- 
tatives Association.  This  group,  com- 
prised of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
21  sororities,  developed  a  new  format  for 
Rush.  The  proposal,  however,  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  the  Greek  houses, 
Jones  said. 

Marianne  Gleissner 
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(TOP)  Members  of  the  Gavel  Group  met  throughout 
the  year  to  discuss  current  issues  affecting  Greeks 
and  the  campus  as  a  whole.  The  group  is  composed 
of  sorority  presidents. 

(LEFT)  The  Panhellenic  Representatives  Council 
sponsored  an  informal  picnic  dinner  at  the  Tenth 
Street  Stadium.  Girls  from  I  5  sororities  enjoyed  the 
food  and  background  music  provided  by  the  Kappa 
Pickers 

(ABOVE)  Diane  Ikenberry,  a  graduate  student  in 
college  student  personnel,  served  as  this  year's 
Panhellenic  advisor. 
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STEERING  COMMITTEE 

FRONT  ROW 

Brad  Griffith 

Steve  Griggs 

Rob  Wadington 

BACK  ROW 

David  Powell 

Emily  Hersberger 

Bill  Mohr 

Jenny  Ogle 

Pat  Dillon 

Tom  Easterdoy 

Michele  Vorndran 

Steve  Sexson 

Jane  Blemker 

Brad  Cross 
Jim  Beimford 


The  Student  Athletic  Board  (SAB),  an 
organization  composed  of  nearly  400 
students,  works  in  close  association  with 
the  Athletic  Department,  the  student 
body  and  alumni  to  promote  intercol- 
legiate athletics  at  lU. 

In  addition  to  promoting  sports  at  lU, 
SAB  also  sets  up  special  committees  to 
assist  the  lU  Athletic  Department  in 
manning  its  various  programs. 

One  event  the  board  sponsors  is  "Chil- 
dren's Days."  On  Sept.  24,  50  underprivi- 
leged children  from  the  Bloomington 
area  were  given  tickets  to  the  lU-Miomi 
of  Ohio  football  game.  The  children  re- 
ceived pictures  of  football  coach  Lee 
Corso,  on  lU  pennant  and  attended  a 
reception  where  they  were  able  to  meet 
many  of  the  Hoosier  players. 

Of  course  you  can't  have  "Children's 
Day"  without  making  others  feel  left  out; 
so  SAB  also  sponsored  "Parent's  Day" 
on  Oct.  29  for  the  lU-Minnesota  football 
game.  Parents  of  the  football  players  re- 
ceived free  game  tickets  and  were  invited 
to  a  reception  at  Memorial  Stadium. 

On  Nov.  10,  it  was  the  coaches'  turn. 
SAB  sponsored  a  luncheon  honoring  all 
lU  coaches  and  assistants. 


The  next  week  was  Purdue  Week.' 
Members  of  SAB  organized  various 
promotions  and  activities  in  keeping  with 
Corso's  philosophy:  "What  have  you 
done  today  to  beat  Purdue?"  It  appa- 
rently worked,  as  lU  won  the  game  and 
the  Oaken  Bucket. 

"Children's  Day"  for  basketball  was 
Feb.  1 1 ,  as  the  Hurryin'  Hoosiers  met  the 
Northwestern  Wildcats  at  Assembly 
Hall.  Twenty  children  attended  a  recep- 
tion where  they  congratulated  the  lU 
team  on  its  victory. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  SAB 
sponsored  "Women's  Sports  Day," 
"Children's  Sports  Day"  for  track  and 
assisted  in  the  Pizza  Hut  balloting  and 
the  Heart  Drive. 

These  were  just  a  few  of  the  activities 
sponsored  by  SAB.  According  to  SAB 
President  Tom  Easterdoy,  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  growing  annually.  "It's 
something  that  I  think  all  students  can 
participate  in,"  he  said.  "We  want  people 
to  be  proud  of  the  athletes  we  have 
here." 


A!  Zimmerman 
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Student  Athletic  Board 
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(TOP)  Rob  Wadington  and  Sfeve  Sexson,  SAB 
Project  Coordinators,  distribute  Heart  Fund  infor- 
mation to  Mary  Carter,  Keith  Cage,  Bnan  Eaton  and 
Tim  Dusing 

(ABOVE)  Robert  Dro,  Monroe  County  Heart  Fund 
chairman,  explains  the  fund-raising  packet  to 
Steve  Kroh,  Bill  Fuller,  Mike  Salerno,  Amy  Klekamp 
and  Shele  Wruble.  Approximately  75  people  as- 
sisted in  the  collection  of  $6,000  for  the  Heart 
Fund. 

(LEFT)  A  little  boy  waits  anxiously  to  receive  an 
autograph  from  basketball  player  Ray  Tolbert  dur- 
ing "Children's  Day."  The  event  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  SAB  and  iU  Student  Foundation. 


Tom  Cruze 
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SAC  EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 

SITTING 

Tim  Moriarty 

Nancy  Johns 

Gloria  Finnerty 

STANDING 

Jeff  Fergus 

Connie  Tolhurst 
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Is  there  really  life  after  graduation? 

Fortunately,  the  answer  is  yes;  and  it  is 
the  goal  of  the  Student  Alumni  Council 
(SAC)  to  make  students  more  aware  of 
lU  graduates  active  in  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. The  SAC  hosts  various  ac- 
tivities —  such  OS  Senior  Week,  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Senior  tree  and  the  "Big  Red" 
bus  tours  —  in  hopes  of  bringing  students 
and  alumni  together  on  a  more  frequent 
basis.  Another  important  project  is  the 
annual  Candy  Cone  sale  which  takes 
place  every  December.  SAC  donates  the 
proceeds  from  this  sale  to  the  Volunteer 
Students  Bureau. 

Homecoming  week  is  a  highlight  for 
SAC  members  and  the  Alumni  Council. 


This  year,  the  SAC  sponsored  an  open 
house  and  an  art  contest  with  the  theme: 
"What  does  a  typical  lU  alumni  look 
like.''"  The  SAC  also  sponsored  a  float  in 
the  Homecoming  parade.  Many  SAC 
members  escorted  the  50-year  "\"  Men's 
Association  members  and  their  wives  to 
the  Homecoming  game  and  dinner  af- 
terwards. 

SAC  feels  that  by  bringing  more 
awareness  to  the  Alumni  Association, 
students  will  want  to  join  when  they,  too, 
become  alumni. 


Jano  Wilson 


(TOP)  Riding  their  Homecoming  float  entry,  SAC 
members  fire  up  for  the  upcoming  pep  rally. 
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SPORTS  ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Dave  Sipes 

Mark  Damer 

Chuck  Thoele 

Mary  Wood 


FRONT  ROW 

BACK  ROW 

FavQ  Nuckols 

Marvin  C.  Conners 

Janet  Rucker 

Eric  Stewart 

Julie  Nester 

Alan  Owens 

Rich  Davis 

Bonnie  Sirnmons 

Wendy  LaBreche 

Sherri  Walker 

Joe  Pawlowski 

Volunteer  Students  Bureau 
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(BELOW)  WIUS  production  director  Rick  Allen  dis- 
cusses plans  for  another  day's  programming. 
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WIUS 


FRONT  ROW 

Jacquie  Barrett 

Mala  Bhargavo 

Shelley  Spivak 

SECOND  ROW 

Dave  Nelson 

Robin  Frye 

Rick  Allen 

BACK  ROW 

Brad  Forb 

Christ  Drossos 

Paul  Napolitano 

Tony  Perkins 

Larry  Kirk 

J.  Richard 


Don't  touch  that  dial!  Keep  it  tuned  to 
WIUS,  lU's  student-operated  radio  sta- 
tion. 

Approximately  60  students  perform  all 
the  staff  duties,  from  selling  advertising 
to  charting  programs,  according  to  Jac- 
quie Barrett,  WIUS  station  manager.  With 
the  exception  of  advertising  salesmen 
who  receive  commissions  for  their  work, 
the  WIUS  staff  operates  voluntarily. 
Funding  for  the  station  comes  entirely 
from  advertising  revenue,  Barrett  said. 

WIUS  offered  a  new  public  service 
program  this  year.  The  Sunday  program, 
entitled  "In  Touch,"  took  an  in-depth 
look  at  various  topics  on  campus,"  Bar- 
rett said.  During  the  first  semester,  the 
program  dealt  primarily  with  lUSA  is- 
sues. Throughout  the  year,  "In  Touch" 
branched  out  and  discussed  campus 
safety  problems  and  the  energy  crisis 
with  lU  President  John  Ryan,  lUPD  offi- 
cials and  other  administrators. 

WIUS  presented  its  "contribution  to 
Halloween"  when  the  station  aired  on 
original  radio  play,  a  mystery  entitled 
"Caithness,"  Barrett  said. 

Marianne  Gieissner 
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(TOP)  Disc  jockey  J.  Richard  prepares  a  musical 

program  for  WIUS,  the  lU-owned  radio  station 

(ABOVE)  The  WIUS  news  staff  includes  Debbie  Re- 

vitzer,    Paul   Napolitono,   Robin   Frye  and   Erica 

Schwartz. 

(LEFT)  T.J.  Clouse,  WIUS  program  manager,  cues 

up  Q  record  that  will  soon  go  over  the  air. 
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Keith  Goodm 
harpist 


All  music  students  must  give  a  senior 
recital  to  complete  their  degree.  Harpist 
Keith  Goodman  took  one  year  to  prepare 
for  his  senior  recital  and  afterwards  he 
exclaimed,  "I  feel  like  hell!" 

This  reaction  is  typical.  As  Goodman 
explained,  "Just  after  the  recital  you  only 
remember  the  things  you  didn't  like,  but 
later  you  get  a  better  perspective  on  it." 

Goodman  chose  musical  pieces  that 
were  familiar  to  him,  giving  him  some 
assurance,  and  then  added  a  few  new 
selections.  Preparation  for  his  recital 
began  in  the  summer  with  pure  technical 
drills.  "Technique  leaves  you  free  to 
work  on  style,"  Goodman  said.  "You 
have  to  know  yourself,  your  weaknesses 
especially,  so  you  can  work  on  them." 

Goodman  willingly  admits  that  he  is  a 


photos/Paul  Peck 

ham  and  loves  performing,  but  he  was 
still  nervous  for  his  recital. 

"For  the  first  three  numbers,"  he 
smiled,  "I  was  scared  to  death."  But  he 
didn't  think  it  affected  his  performance, 
primarily  because  of  the  program  order. 
"I  tried  to  start  slowly,"  he  explained,  "to 
give  myself  a  chance  to  get 


comfortable." 

After  the  recital  is  over  most  student 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  try  to  relax  c 
little.  "Tension  is  a  really  big  problem,' 
Goodman  said.  "It's  a  whole  year  of  youi 
life  in  one  hour!" 

Kathy  Ellin 
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Steve  Jennette:  initiator 


Steve  Jennette,  the  1977-78  I  USA 
president,  not  only  accomplished  things 
for  the  organization,  but  for  himself. 

"I  grew  up  an  awful  lot  and  learned  a 
lot  about  deoling  with  people,"  Jennette 
said.  But  he  feels  that  he  also  helped 
lUSA  to  regain  its  status  as  a  student 
organization. 

"I  believe  I  put  I  USA  back  on  the  map 
in  terms  of  student  organizations," 
Jennette  said.  And  he  did  this  when  he 
began  campaigning  for  office  in  the 
spring  of  1977. 

In  his  campaign  for  lUSA  president, 
Jennette  wanted  to  make  students  aware 
of  the  organization  and  the  candidates. 
"I  didn't  promise  anything.  We  just  said 
we  weren't  going  to  take  any  bullshit," 
Jennette  said  forcefully,  shaking  his  fists. 


Throughout  his  year  as  president, 
Jennette  was  "never  afraid  to  speak  up." 
As  a  student  body  leader,  he  had 
constitutional  rights;  but  most  of  the 
time,  he  had  to  make  his  own  rights  if  he 
wanted  to  succeed,  in  accomplishing  his 
goals,  he  said. 

Jennette  surprised  students  when  he 
decided  to  run  against  incumbent 
Marilyn  Schultz  for  state  representative 
from  the  Bloomington  district.  Did  he 
have  any  hopes  in  winning  the  election? 
"Are  you  kidding?  I  just  wanted  to  moke 
Marilyn  Schultz  more  aware  of  lU 
activities,"  he  said.  Jennette  did  receive 
800  votes,  but  lost  the  election. 

"I  think  my  running  for  office  paved  a 
road  for  lU  students,"  he  concluded. 
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Wendy  White:  singer 


What  makes  an  lU  graduate  voice 
major  from  Harvey,  III.,  think  she  can 
sing  with  the  famous  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company? 

"Because  I'm  good.  I've  got  what  it 
takes,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it,"  an 
energetic  Wendy  White  said.  "You  have 
to  jump  hurdles  until  you  make  it  to  the 
goal.  No  singer  should  think  of  herself  as 
the  absolute  best.  You've  got  to  push 
until  the  end  of  your  life.  Never  be 
content." 

White,  an  outstanding  25-year-old,  has 
jumped  those  hurdles  and  tied  for  first 
place  in  the  world  famous  Metropolitan 
Opera  Competition  finals  on  April  8, 
winning  the  Gramma  Fischer  $5,000 
award.  During  April,  she  also  won  the 
WGN  Chicago  radio  vocal  contest  and 
received  $4,000  and  two  performances 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  These  are 
two  of  the  most  reknowned  vocal 
competitions  in  the  country. 

But  she's  still  not  content.  Within  10 
years  she  would  like  to  see  herself  on 


stage  at  the  Met. 

"You've  got  to  have  positive  thinking," 
she  emphasized. 

However,  it  takes  more  than  a  strong 
will  to  succeed.  "There's  something 
projected  from  a  person's  body  which 
draws  the  audience  to  you.  Unless  the 
audience  feels  they're  a  part  of  you,  you 
won't  make  it,"  she  explained. 

"You  have  to  be  an  actress,  dancer, 
singer  and  salesperson.  They've  got  to 
want  you  as  much  as  you  want  the 
position,"  she  said. 

Most  importantly.  White 
recommended  the  ability  to  accept 
criticism,  discipline  and  hard  work. 

"Along  with  hard  work  comes 
sacrifices.  You  don't  have  time  for 
hobbies  and  other  activities.  There  is  a 
price  to  pay  for  everything:  good  or  bad. 
Sometimes  these  sacrifices  involve  high 
stakes,"  she  said.  "But  if  you  want  to 
fulfill  a  dream,  you  must  go  for  it 
totally." 

A  vivacious  vocal  artist.  White  has 


photos  bhawn  Spence 

starred  in  the  1977-78  lU  production  o' 
"Carmen,"  plus  humerous  other  opera; 
such  as  "Madame  Butterfly"  and 
"Falstaff." 

New  York  City  will  hear  White  in  thei 
fall  when  she  plans  to  free  lance  and 
train  with  diction  coaches.  In  a  couple  o 
years,  she  plans  to  audition  for  the  Mei 

And  succeed. 

Laura  Manske 
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Jeff  Richardson:  politician 


Jeff  Richardson  is  the  fulfillment  of  a 
political  science  major's  fantasy. 

Once  referred  to  by  former  Gov. 
Whitcomb,  along  with  many  others,  as  a 
"radical  communist  agitator,"  the 
28-year-old  is  now  President  of  the 
Bloomington  City  Council. 

Not  only  a  council  member, 
Richardson  is  busy  finishing  his  Masters 
n  Public  Administration,  preparing  for 
the  Indiana  bar  exams  and  working  in  the 
prosecutor's  office.  He  received  a 


CITY  OF  BLOOMINGTON 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  history  in 
1973,  and  a  Doctor  of  Low  in  1977. 

A  Wisconsin  native,  Richardson  has 
been  active  in  local  politics  since  the 
spring  of  1969,  when  lU  had  one  of  the 
largest  fee  increases  in  the  nation.  The 
announcement  of  the  68  percent  hike 
came  just  before  spring  break  and  upon 
the  students'  return,  10,000  gathered  in 
the  old  fieldhouse  for  a  rally  and 
demanded  an  explanation. 

"I  still  give  Gov.  Whitcomb  a  lot  of 
credit  for  the  radicalization  of  thousands 
of  students  down  here,"  Richardson  said, 
"and  I  was  one  of  them." 

The  next  year  he  became  very  active  in 
the  anti-war  movement  and  the  equal 
rights  movement  for  women  and  blacks. 
He  was  elected  student  senator  and  for 
the  first  time  became  formally  involved  in 
student  government. 

In  1  972,  he  was  elected  lUSA  president 
and  began  to  permanently  leave  his  mark 
on  the  university. 

He  is  either  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for:  making  soccer  a  varsity 
sport  {he  played  for  three  years);  the 
revision  of  the  foreign  language 
requirement,  which  affected  38  percent 
of  the  student  body;  closing  off  the  inner 
campus  with  the  booths  located  next  to 
the  Union  and  in  back  of  the  Auditorium; 
helping  get  InPIRG  and  student  Legal 
Services  started;  getting  a  ceiling  on 
tuition  increase,  and  getting  a  student  on 
the  lU  Board  of  Trustees, 

He  has  remained  active  in  campus 
affairs  largely  because  the  campus  is 
part  of  his  city  council  district,  but 
occasionally  will  speak  on  university 
related  issues,  not  as  a  council  member, 
but  as  a  student. 

He  ran  for  city  council  in  1 976  because 
of  his  interest  in  local  politics  and 
because  the  city  had  redistricted,  there 
was  no  incumbent.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  council  in  January  of 
1978  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Although  he  is  still  jokingly  referred  to 
as  "young  Jeff,  council  boy,"  he  believes 
a  mutual  respect  has  developed  between 
he  and  his  fellow  council  members. 

Kathy  Melvin 
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Student 

teaching: 

experience 


"Miss  Campbell,  Miss  Wickman,  the 
soup's  boiling  over!" 

The  old  saying  "Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth"  is  proved  true  when  50 
kindergarteners  try  to  cook  a 
Thanksgiving  meal  with  the  help  of  their 
student  teachers,  Nancy  Campbell  and 
P.J.  Wickman. 

"Part  of  the  problem,"  Campbell  said, 
"is  that  everyone  wants  to  be  involved  in 
every  step,  and  so  we  try  and  teach  them 
to  share  and  take  turns." 

"All  of  them  wont  your  attention  at 
one  time,  and  it's  hard  to  give  directions 
to  50  inexperienced  cooks,  but  in  the  end, 
the  homemade  bread  and  vegetable 
soup,  made  by  the  kids,  turned  out  fine," 
Wickman  said. 

Teaching  in  a  combined  kindergarten 
class  consisting  of  59  five-year-olds. 


seniors  Campbell  and  Wickman  certainly 
had  their  hands  full.  Keeping  the 
children's  attention  involved  creative 
planning.  Wickman  said  that 
kindergarten  today  is  more  like  a  pre-first 
grade.  There  is  no  rest  period  or  snack 
time,  and  they  have  separate  classrooms 
and  teachers  for  gym,  music  and  art, 
Campbell  added. 

As  part  of  their  early  childhood 
education  program,  Campbell  and 
Wickman  were  assigned  to  teach  in  an 
open  kindergarten  at  Arlington 
Elementary  School.  This  modern  system 
was  set  up  so  that  each  child  was  always 
involved  in  some  activity.  The  activities 
ranged  from  science  to  math  and 
language  arts.  There  was  also  a  block 
area  for  physical  development  and  a 
playhouse  area  for  social  development. 
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(FAR  LEFT)  Student  teacher  Nancy  Campbell  helps 
one  of  her  students  learn  to  add. 

LEFT)  Student  teacher  PJ,  Wickman  gives  some 
artistic  advice  to  one  of  her  students  as  he  finishes 
his  art  project 

BELOW)  Getting  ready  for  music  class,  the  kinder- 
gortners  wait  patiently  as  student  teacher  P.J 
Wickman  lines  them  up. 

BOTTOM)  Intense  pasting  and  cutting  fakes  place 
as  the  students  work  to  complete  their  art  projects 
before  the  end  of  class. 


One  of  the  science  projects  the  class 
was  involved  in  was  growing  a  tree.  They 
watched  it  through  all  the  seasons  and 
observed  its  changes,  studying  its  shapes 
and  textures  for  art.  They  also  used  the 
leaves  to  make  art  projects. 

Campbell  and  Wickman  highly 
recommended  the  program,  and  gave 
several  reasons  for  their  approval. 
"Without  practical  experience  in  the 
field,  you  can't  understand  the  child.  By 
working  with  the  kids  in  person  you  con 
see  the  child  develop  and  can  correlate  it 
to  what  you've  learned  in  the 
classroom,"  Wickman  said. 

Campbell  added,  "You  can  see  stages 
and  theories  at  work,  and  you  collect 
ideas  and  materials  that  you  can  use 
later  in  teaching." 

Betty  Hall 
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Darrell  Katz:  communicator 


Like  pieces  in  a  puzzle,  somehow 
senior  Darrell  Kotz  seems  to  fit  his  life 
together. 

There  is  always  something  new  and 
different  to  conquer  in  life,  as  Katz  has 
come  to  find,  especially  in  the  life  of  a 
Resident  Assistant  (RA).  In  his  third 
semester  as  an  RA  in  Briscoe  Quad,  he 
finds  "it  can  be  frustrating  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  daily  situations.  Still,  I  enjoy 
being  o  central  figure  on  the  floor,"  he 
said. 

Besides  his  duties  in  the  dorms,  Katz  is 
working  for  a  double  major  in  journalism 
and  biology.  He  has  managed  to  keep  a 
4.0  GPA  for  the  last  two  years  and 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  his  respective 
fields  of  interest.  He  worked  for  the 
"Indiana  Daily  Student"  as  a  science 
writer  —  the  first  person  ever  to  establish 


a  science  desk.  And,  he  also  serves  as  an 
Associate  Instructor  for  a  genetics  class, 
L369,  for  non-majors.  "My  whole  major 
is  built  around  communicating  science  to 
the  lay  public,"  he  said. 

In  his  spare  time,  Katz  likes  to  get 
together  with  his  friend  Dirk,  12,  whom 
he  met  through  the  Monroe  County 
Big  Brother/Big  Sister  program. 
A  former  "little  brother"  himself,  Katz 
said  he  is  extremely  impressed  with 
Bloomington's  program. 

Of  the  past  four  years  at  Indiana 
University,  Katz  says,  "I've  learned  a  lot 
about  myself."  And,  of  his  numerous 
activities  while  in  college,  he  feels  there 
has  been  no  problem.  "There  really  is  no 
overlap  —  somehow  they  all  fit 
together." 
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Brian  Williams:  achiever 


There  are  students.  And  then  there  are 
students.  Brian  Williams,  the  1977 
Residence  Halls  Association  President,  is 
of  the  latter  type. 

Considering  the  trouble  some  lU 
students  have  just  graduating,  Williams, 

0  native  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  managed 
to  combine  majors  in  economics  and 
business  administration  with 
time-consuming  activities,  in  four  years, 
and  has  an  excellent  record  in  both.  Plus, 
he's  attending  lU  Law  School  this  fa 

His  best  contribution  as  RHA 
president,  according  to  Williams,  was  in 
finances,  usually  a  major  RHA  problem. 
A  checks  and  balances  system  was  set 
up  for  house  accounts  so  that  they 
wouldn't  have  deficit  spending.  Also, 
residence  hall  officers  were  taught  fiscal 
responsibilities. 

The  second  area  of  major 
improvement  was  in  communications 
between  students  and  the  organization,  a 
difficult  job  when  you're  informing 

1  1,000  dormitory  residents  about 


activities  and  programs. 

The  list  of  Williams'  achievements  is 
extensive  and  exhaustive.  He  boasts 
astounding  accomplishments  in  areas  of 
finance,  ecology,  education, 
philonthropy  and  entertainment  for  lU 
students. 

One  word  describes  Williams  and  his 
past  administration:  energy. 

"All  my  officers  played  an  intricate 
part  in  the  organization.  I  couldn't  have 
accomplished  so  much  without  their 
cooperation,"  he  said. 

That  energy  is  illustrated  in  Williams' 
past  collegiate  positions  as  floor 
representative  in  Parks  House,  a  Wright 
Quod  J-Board  member,  a  governor  in 
Parks  House  and  president  of  Wright 
Quad. 

"I  need  to  be  involved  in  activities  and 
know  what's  going  on.  Just  studying 
wasn't  enough  for  me,"  Williams  said.  "I 
function  better  when  I'm  busy." 
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Husband-wife 

Professors: 

understanding 


"The  moral  to  this  story  is  that  you 
should  read  the  fine  print  in  a  marriage 
contract.  For  me  along  with  love  and 
honor  came  grading  papers,"  laughed 
Holly  Arpon,  instructor  of  journalism  and 
wife  of  Floyd  Arpan,  also  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  lU. 

The  Arpans  are  one  of  many  husband 
and  wife  teams  who  teach  at  lU.  The 
married  lives  of  these  academic  couples 
tend  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  A 
professor  whose  wife  is  also  a  professor 
will  praise  her  progress  in  the  teaching 
field  instead  of  her  cooking  end  cleaning. 
There  is  no  room  for  male  chauvinism  in 
such  unions. 

Success  in  a  marriage  where  both 
partners  are  professionals  stems  not  only 
from  the  ability  of  each  person  to  fulfill 
themself  as  an  individual,  but  also  from 
shared  interests.  Richard  Scammon, 
theatre  and  drama  professor,  claims  he 
and  his  wife,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  lU 
School  of  Music,  have  the  perfect 
situation.  "Our  professions  in  the  arts  are 
co-related  but  not  competitive." 

But  no  matter  what  academic  field  they 
pursue,  an  academic  couple  has  teaching 
lU  students  in  common.  "The  students 
here  are  so  great.  We  never  have  a  dull 
moment.  The  appreciation  of  our 
students  makes  this  a  rewarding  career," 
said  Vera  Scammon. 

The  life  of  an  academic  couple  has 
special  problems  too.  Most  professors 
are  extremely  busy  people  with  classes, 
office  hours  and  extra  curricular 
activities  such  as  public  speaking,  private 
research  or  working  with  student 
activities.  Two  such  busy  people  may  find 
little  time  to  spend  together,  as  most 
professors  travel  extensively. 

"It  takes  an  understanding  person  to 
be  married  to  a  professor,"  Vera 
Scammon  said.  "When  both  husband 
and  wife  are  professors,  that 
understanding  has  to  be  doubled." 

Kathy  Sterling 
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Floyd  and  Holly  Arpan 
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Vera  and  Richard  Scammon 


(LEFT)  Senior  Bill  Johnson  entertains  Mrs,  Scam 
mon.  Johnson  worked  with  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scommon  while  pursuing  his  degree  in  musical 
theatre  performance. 

(BELOW)  In  the  Ernie  Pyle  main  office,  graduate 
student  Chic  Bain  spends  o  few  moments  talking 
with  journalism  professor  Floyd  Arpon, 

Becky  Ruder 


Dave  Hawes:  humorist 


Most  students  would  be  amused  if  their 
professor  appeared  before  the  class 
dressed  in  o  clown  suit  and  started 
acting.  But  that's  just  whet  Professor 
David  Hawes  aims  for  when  he  performs 
his  one  man  comedy  shows  for  lU 
students. 

"Frequently,  I  think,  students  are  kind 
of  smiling  at  the  notion  of  Dr.  Hawes 
being  in  the  clown  costume,"  said 
Hawes,  professor  of  theatre  and  drama. 
"Well,  that's  good,  because  what  I  start- 
to  establish  is  the  atmosphere  and  the 
climate  for  laughter." 

For  the  last  1  0  years,  Hawes  has  been 
involved  in  creating  and  performing 
one-man  shows.  The  shows  mimic 
certain  American  humorists  and  the 
comic  characters  they've  created. 

"I  take  the  work  of  the  American 
humorist  who  has  responded  to  his  time 
and  looked  at  things  that  he  wants  to 
hold  up  to  ridicule,"  Hawes  explained. 

He  concentrates  chiefly  on  the  works 
of  three  American  humorists:  Charles 
Farrar  Browne  and  the  character 
"Artemus  Ward";  Frank  McKinney 
Hubbard,  "Abe  Martin," and  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  "Mr.  Dooley." 

"Abe  Martin,"  a  lanky,  clownish 
cartoon  figure  and  speaker  of  comic 
ideas  about  the  American  culture,  is 
presented  to  lU  journalism  students 
annually.  Hawes  also  performs  his  shows 
to  other  college  audiences  around  the 
country. 


Laughter  is  his  main  reason  for  acting. 
"I  like  to  laugh  and  I  like  to  make  other 
folks  laugh,"  Hawes  said,  clasping  and 
shaking  his  hands  enthusiastically. 

Acting  also  keeps  him  "tuned  up  as  a 
teacher"  because  his  performing  enables 
him  to  preach  what  he  practices.  "Acting 
pulls  together  my  work  as  a  teacher  and 
the  work  that  interests  me,"  Hawes  said. 

Hawes  keeps  two  goals  in  mind  when 
performing  before  an  audience.  He  wants 
to  make  people  think  about  what  he  tries 
to  emphasize  through  the  characters. 
But,  more  important,  he  tries  to  arouse 
laughter,  because  "laughter  is  a  great 


source  of  power,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  his  interest  in  acting  and 
playwriting,  Howes  researches  American 
humor. 

One  of  his  ploys  for  children,  "The 
King  of  the  Golden  River,"  had  its 
premiere  performance  at  lU  in  the  spring 
of  1965. 

For  the  last  20  years,  Hawes  has  j 

taught  theatre  and  drama  at  lU.  He  ' 

received  his  Ph.D.  in  speech  and  theatre 
from  Stanford  University  in  California. 
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Chuck  Coffey:  organizer 
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Despite  the  coal  strike  which  caused  on 
unexpected  three  week  break. 
Commencement  1 978  took  place  on  May 
7  as  scheduled.  A  tradition  expected  by 
lU  graduates,  the  commencement 
ceremony  happens  year  after  year 
without  much  notice,  except  to  those  who 
ore  involved  in  it. 

One  person  on  campus  who  does  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  ceremony,  however, 
is  Chuck  Coffey,  assistant  vice-president 
of  university  relations.  Coffey  plans  and 
directs  the  actual  ceremony. 

Coffey's  commencement  committee 
consists  of  alumni  who  help  him  with 
such  details  as  setting  up  the  public 
address  system,  ordering  diplomas,  and 
ordering  and  setting  up  chairs.  This 
committee,  chaired  by  Alumni 
Association  Secretary  Frank  Jones, 
ncludes  representatives  from  the 
regional  campuses. 

Coffey  begins  work  on  commencement 


in  October,  but  the  alumni  committee 
begins  even  sooner.  The  week 
commencement  is  over,  they  begin  to 
decide  the  date  for  the  following  year's 
graduation  ceremonies. 

But  commencement  is  not  Coffey's 
only  responsibility  by  any  means.  His 
other  jobs  range  from  planning  the 
dedication  of  buildings  to  taking  care  of 
visiting  officials.  He  refers  to  himself  as 
"the  director  of  special  events." 

When  planning  an  event,  there  are 
several  steps  Coffey  must  follow.  The 
first  step  is  getting  the  details  so  he  can 
start  to  shape  the  event.  Next,  the  budget 
is  reviewed  and  President  Ryan  is 
contacted  to  see  if  he  will  speak.  Finally, 
he  generates  scripts  and  plans  the 
program.  For  a  building  dedication, 
Coffey  needs  help  with  the  guest  list  as 
well. 

The  shortest  notice  he  has  ever 
received  to  plan  a  ceremony  is  48  hours. 


It  was  a  ground-breaking  ceremony  at 
the  School  of  Music.  That  one  made  him 
a  little  nervous,  he  said.  "When  the 
ceremony  begins,  it's  like  launching  a 
ship  —  it  either  sails  or  it  sinks,  and  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it  then," 
Coffey  added. 

Coffey  is  also  in  charge  of  university 
relations,  which  includes  a  variety  of 
activities.  He  answers  questions  from 
other  universities  about  how  certain 
programs  and  systems  are  set  up  and  he 
travels  around  the  state  to  gain  support 
and  respect  for  lU. 
Coffey  transferred  from  lU  Southeast  in 
1977,  where  he  was  assistant 
vice-president  for  five  years  and  a 
part-time  instructor  for  two  years  before 
that.  He  said  he  doesn't  really  find  his  job 
that  much  different  —  just  bigger. 

Betty  Ho  1 1 
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"Dorms  bring  together 
a  wide  variety  of 
people  and  help  build 
long-lasting 
friendships." 

—  Bryan  Stevens, 
McNutt 


photos  Shawn  Spence 


"There  is  always 
someone  around  with 
whom  you  can  do 
something  with." 

—  Bob  Alverez, 
Willkie 


[ 


"Dorms  offer  new 
students  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted 
more  easily." 

—  Solveig  Preus, 
Wright 
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"The  24-hour  quiet 
rules  make  it  so  one 
can  always  find 
somewhere  to  study/' 
—  Ed  Miller, 
Eigenmann 


"The  community 
atmosphere  and  the 
great  (and  sometimes 
crazy)  people  in  the 
LLC  have  given  me 
many  good  times,  a 
comfortable  home,  but 
most  of  all,  a  place 
where  I  belong." 

—  Beth  Coleman, 
MRC-LLC 


DORM  LIFE 


A-h-h!  The  joys  of  dorm  life.  Studying 
at  1  a.m.  when  the  people  next  door  have 
decided  to  put  on  the  latent  recording  of 
the  Sex  Pistols.  The  wondrous  parties 
where  you  are  lucky  to  even  find  your 
room  much  less  your  bed.  The  "day  af- 
ter" when  your  bathroom  looks  as  if  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  complete  with  casu- 
alties, was  fought  in  it. 

Of  course,  you  can't  forget  the  other 
joys  —  like  the  food.  Food  that  you  have 
to  examine  to  make  sure  that  it's  dead. 
Washers  with  the  knack  of  clogging  right 
before  you're  ready  to  do  your  wash  for 
the  first  time  in  the  semester.  Dryers  that 
don't  dry  and  electric  sweepers  that  don't 
sweep.  Heaters  that  either  don't  heat  or 
that  try  to  recreate  Dante's  Inferno  in 
your  room.  Closets  that  seem  to  contract 
when  you  put  in  your  clothes. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  the  people. 
People  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  emotions. 
A  regular  Heinz  57  mix  of  the  human 
species. 

A-h-h!  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  just 
surviving. 

Party  Ward 
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Food  Ecology 

brings  awareness 
to  dorm  residents 


Shown  Spence 

"Your  waste  is  showing!" 

That  was  the  warning  boldly  stamped 
on  one  of  the  many  posters  appearing 
around  campus  during  Food  Ecology 
Week  in  September. 

Described  as  an  attempt  to  educate 
students  about  the  food  waste  occurring 
daily  in  America,  Food  Ecology  Week, 
sponsored  by  the  Residence  Halls  As- 
sociation (RHA),  called  attention  to  the 
tremendous  amount  of  food  wasted  in 
the  dorms  alone. 

According  to  Brian  Williams,  former 
RHA  president,  his  administration  had 
become  concerned  with  ecology  in  gen- 
eral and  wanted  to  apply  this  concern  to 
the  dorm  situation.  "Food  is  one  way  we, 
as  Americans,  waste,"  he  said.  "We 
wanted  to  educate  people  in  that  respect. 
A  by-product  of  saving  food  is  to  cut 
down  on  food  waste,"  Williams  con- 
tinued. "Consequently,  we  can  save  on 
-running  the  dorms." 

Questionnaires  dealing  with  specific  is- 
sues of  food  waste  on  campus  were  dis- 
tributed to  students  as  part  of  what  Wil- 
liams termed  an  "inherent  learning"  pro- 
cess. Those  who  completed  the  true-false 
quizzes  were  rewarded  with  one  of  the 
7,000  glasses  donated  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company  as  an   incentive  for 


people  to  take  the  questionnaires  seri- 
ously. 

At  the  onset  of  the  week-long  pro- 
gram, carried  out  with  the  help  of  Mary 
Kitowski,  RHA  vice-president  of  research 
and  planning,  Jane  Billyeald,  head  of  the 
foods  area  in  the  dorms  and  Wayne 
Jackson,  head  of  lU's  food  plant,  food 
waste  was  weighed  in  each  housing  unit; 
a  contest  for  best  improvement  in  curb- 
ing the  amount  of  wasted  food  was  then 
announced.  When  the  week  ended,  Teter 
Quad  emerged  victorious  and  the  entire 
quad  was  awarded  with  filet  mignon  din- 
ners. 

Expressing  satisfaction  at  the  apparent 
success  of  Food  Ecology  Week,  Williams 
said,  "There  was  a  marked  decrease  in 
food  waste,  so  the  fact  that  it  (Food  Ecol- 
ogy Week)  was  money-saving  made  it 
successful  in  the  short-run.  Hopefully, 
the  program  was  a  success  in  the  long- 
run,  too,"  he  added. 

Kothy  Furore 


(ABOVE)  Signs  were  posted  around  the  dorms  to 
remind  students  of  the  contest  raging  between  the 
residence  centers  in  on  effort  to  cut  bock  on  food 
waste. 
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MRC  presents   'The  Mousetrap 


The  MRC-LLC  Theatre  Group 
presented  Agatha  Christie's  "The 
Mousetrap"  on  Feb.  25  and  26  in  MRC's 
Edmondson  Lounge.  The  play,  produced 
under  some  extreme  conditions  due  to 
the  energy  shortage,  was  o  rousing  suc- 
cess. 

The  plot  of  "The  Mousetrap"  involves 
several  people  brought  together  at  an 
inn.   Many   murders   have  taken   place 


nearby,  and  one  occurs  at  the  inn  itself. 
Audience  members  begin  to  test  their 
skills  as  heirs  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  view- 
ing each  of  the  characters  as  a  possible 
murderer.  Was  it  the  nervous  young  man, 
Christopher  Wren;  the  suspicious  Italian, 
Mr.  Paravicini;  the  poised  young  lady. 
Miss  Casewell,  or  possibly  the  kindly  old 
Major  Metcalf.''  As  usual  in  a  Christie 
mystery,  the  numerous  plot  twists  leave 


the  audience  baffled. 

The  cast  and  crew  of  the  play  all  de- 
served laurels  for  their  work.  Patty 
Sandbach's  direction  was  obviously  the 
result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work;  and  technical 
director  Alex  Hartmann  did  an  incredible 
job  with  the  timing  of  the  taped 
background. 

The  acting,  too,  was  uniformly  superb. 
As  Molly,  Devon  Allison  at  first  had  a 
tendency  to  stand  and  posture,  but  her 
performance  quickly  picked  up  momen- 
tum and  turned  into  o  fine  show  of  emo- 
tion. John  Young  was  threatening  and 
comforting  as  his  role  of  Giles  demanded. 
Elaine  La  Forte,  as  the  victim  Mrs.  Boyle, 
was  wonderfully  obnoxious.  The  audi- 
ence was  very  happy  to  see  her  go.  Ed 
Wahl,  with  a  great  British  accent,  gave 
an  excellently  understated  performance 
as  Major  Metcalf.  Steve  Klein,  as 
Sergeant  Trotter,  also  gave  a  strong  and 
forceful  performance.  Portraying  Miss 
Caldwell,  Nancy  Kipnis  was  perfectly 
taunt,  giving  her  role  a  nice,  "bitchy" 
feeling. 

But  two  actors  nearly  stole  the  show. 
As  Christopher  Wren,  Howard  Kinskade 
captured  the  emotions  of  a  man  near  the 
brink  of  sanity  and  also  gave  some  comic 
relief  near  the  start  of  the  play.  The  other 
scene  stealer  was  Keith  Findley  as  Mr. 
Paravicini.  Perfect  acting,  costume  and 
style  made  his  performance  a  delight. 

Also  deserving  laurels  were  graduate 
advisor  Tina  Fletcher,  senior  theatre 
major  Margo  Buchanan  and  the  techni- 
cal crew  of  Jim  Mueller,  John  Mclnerney 
and  John  White.  The  play  was  also 
helped  by  its  location,  since  Edmondson 
Lounge  resembles  the  interior  of  a  house 
in  an  Agatha  Christie  mystery. 

"The  Mousetrap"  had  to  overcome 
several  difficulties.  There  was  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  place  to  practice  as  re- 
hearsals in  the  lounge  were  often  inter- 
rupted by  people  walking  through.  Re- 
hearsals were  conducted  almost  in  the 
dork,  with  only  one  small  lamp  providing 
light.  The  group,  however,  eventually  got 
used  to  the  conditions.  Some  of  them 
even  felt  the  dark  contributed  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  play. 


(LEFT)  MRC's  production  of  "The  Mousetrap"  was 
aided  in  its  success  by  the  gothic-type  decor  of  Ed- 
mondson Lounge,  which  resembled  the  era  of  an 
Agatha  Christie  novel. 
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Miss-A-Meal' 

Students'  efforts 
help  United  Way 

The  second  annual  Miss-A-Meal  on 
Nov.  1 ,  sponsored  by  the  Residence  Halls 
Association  (RHA),  proved  once  again 
that  Indiana  University  students  care. 

And  that  caring  totaled  $4,617 
pledged  to  the  United  Way. 

It  all  started  in  1976  with  an  idea  by 
Rick  Wynne,  second  term  external  affairs 
vice-president  and  lU  junior.  That  idea 
then  materialized  with  the  help  of  Ward 
B.  Schaap,  dean  for  budgetary  and  ad- 
ministrative planning. 

But  they  were  just  the  beginning.  It  was 
the  6,334  dormitory  and  1,012  sorority 
residents  who  eventually  made  it  work 
this  year. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  put  in  a  lot  of 
effort.  I  really  think  it's  fantastic  that 
7,000  dorm  and  sorority  students  can  get 
together  in  this  community  effort,"  said 
Wynne.  "Many  kids  think  they  are  just  in 
Bloomington  to  pass  through.  This  shows 
that  they  care." 

The  United  Way  divides  the  money  to 
various  community  organizations  such  as 
the  Boys'  Club  of  Bloomington,  Matrix 
Lifeline,  Salvation  Army  and  Stone  Belt 
Council  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

Besides  contributing  to  these  causes, 
each  Miss-A-Meal  participant  received  a 
free  coupon  for  McDonald's  french  fries 
and  the  satisfaction  of  helping  others. 


Laura  Manske 


(RIGHT)  McDonald's  offered  dorm  and  Greek  resi- 
dents coupons  for  free  french  fries  as  on  incentive 
to  participate  in  the  RHA-sponsored  Miss-A-Meal 
program. 
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(TOP)  After  spring  break,  keeping  a  tan  or  trying  to  get  one 
made  the  Briscoe  sun  deck  a  popular  place. 
(ABOVE)  These  impersonators  of  the  rock  group  Kiss  — 
(front)  Kathy  Foster,  Kerri  West,  (back)  Terri  Schmutte, 
Stephanie  Laws,  Colleen  Shashura  and  Mark  Moon  —  showed 
up  in  the  Briscoe  cafeteria  on  Halloween  night. 
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(ABOVE)  Graduate  students  Hustin  Gibbs  and 
Ricordo  Serrano  review  an  assignment  in  one  of  the 
Eigenmann  lounges. 
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(TOP)  Forest  residents  Toni  Savage  ond  Molly  Drew 
celebrate  one  of  the  first  warm  days  by  creating  giant 
soap  bubbles. 

(LEFT)  A  Forest  Quad  bulletin  board  announces 
the  new  residence  assistants. 
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(CENTER)  Sitting  along  the  railroad  tracks  on  Fee 
Lane,  Foster  Quad  residents  Mark  Davenport  (left) 
and  Fred  Merkel  toss  stones  at  the  telephone  poles, 
poles. 

(RIGHT)  Foster  Quad  sophomore  Stacey  Dill  re- 
turns to  cornpus  in  January  after  1  9  hours  of  driving 
from  her  home  in  Houston,  Texas. 
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GRC 


(CENTER)  GRC  Spanish  House  resident  Jimmy 
Grant  plays  the  congos  in  his  dorm  room. 
(LEFT)  An  annual  event,  the  "el  meson"  party  gives, 
RA  John  Clendenien  (left),  Katinko  Berg  (right)  and 
Yvonne  Byers  (for  right)  the  opportunity  to  sample 
typical  Spanish  food  ond  drink. 
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(TOP)  An  impromptu  question  leaves  one 
contestant  baffled,  the  other  two  very 
amused,  during  a  round  of  "The  Dating 
Game"  at  McNutt  Quad. 


MRC 


Shown  Spence 


photos  Tom  Cruze 

(ABOVE)  Freshman  accounting  major 
Jeff  Parker  finds  the  view  from  MRC's 
steps  to  be  a  bit  more  interesting  than  his 
textbook. 

(LEFT)  MRC's  courtyard  is  a  good  place 
for  a  little  after-school  recreation  as 
Cheryl  Mader,  sophomore  business 
major,  discovers  on  a  warm  spring  day. 
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READ 


Rick  Dikeman 
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(TOP)  Two  coeds  from  Read  Center  enjoy  the  fur 
and  competition  of  the  center's  Olympics,   spon 
sored  by  the  orientation  assistants. 
(ABOVE)   Read  Center  residents  take  part  in  th« 
Olympic's  wheelbarrow  race  in  August. 


TETER 


(TOP)  Tired  out  offer  some  long  hours  of  doncing, 
Tefer  Quad  resident  Lourol  Brittell  takes  a  break  in 
the  12-hour  Halloween  dance  marathon  sponsored 
by  Tefer  Rabb  4, 

(LEFT)  Steve  Scott,  junior,  and  "Grover,"  mascot  of 
Tefer  Thompson  4,  show  their  school  spirit  at  the 
lU-Purdue  gome. 
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WILLKIE 


photos  Shawn  Spence 

(CENTER)  Willkie  residents  wait  in  line  for  break- 
fast in  the  center's  cafeteria  before  heading  off  to 
early-morning  classes 

(RIGHT)  Celebrating  Halloween  in  style,  sopho- 
mores Janet  Robinson  (left)  and  Linda  Gfell  strike  a 
pose. 
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Forest  4A 


] ,  M,  Morigi 

2  K    Kennedy 

3  B.  Richards 
4.  S.  Jacobs 

5.  P.  Siurek 

6.  y  Whitley 

7.  L.  Jones 

8.  S.  Dickmeyer 

9,  J,  Gates 


1  0.  M,J,  Torrence 

11.  T.  Wnght 
12.  K.  Schwartz 

13.  A.  Elcock 

14.  S,  Brandt 
15-  D.  Benson 
1 6.  M,  Monroe 

17.  M,  Giibreoth 


Forest  3B 


1.  S.  Reis 
2.  S.  Woimer 

3.  A.  Pena 

4.  C.  Roche 

5.  K,  Kempf 
6    S    Bizanes 

7    D.  Schenker 

8.  K.  Poppas 

9.  K.  Kernel 

10.  K.  Hodge 

11.  C.  Smith 

12.  K.  Staley 

13.  S.  Gruver 
14.  S.  Crenshaw 

1 5.  C.  Jackson 

16.  M,  Stadnik 


1  7   T    Majerick 
18.  S,  Shaw 

19.  M.  Wedeking 

20.  M.  Silverman 
21 .  S.  Green 

22.  C.  Comfort 

23.  C    Andres 

24.  C.  Hossler 
25   J.  Evans 
26.  J.  Hardy 

27.  K.  Fruchey 
28,  J.  Torbit 

29.  L.  Ferguson 

30.  C.  Hill 

31    T.  Phipps 

32.  D.  Purdy 
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MRC  Governors 
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Foster  Harper  9 


1.  V.  Holbert 

2.  J.  Kay 
3.  B.  Kimbriel 


4.  J.  Sharp 

5.  D.  Markey 

6.  L.  Thomson 


7.  T,  Wright 

8.  L.  Rauch 

9.  S.  Wesselhoft 

10.  L.  Pettigrew 
11. C.  Box 

12.  S.  Coffee 

13.  V.  Gehrke 

14.  B.  Reuter 

15.  G.  Groome 

16.  C.  Zdenek 


17.  V.  Allen 

18.  C.  Tommelein 

19.  S.  Dill 

20.  E.  Rueff 

21 .  S.  Jones 

22.  M.  Eppy 
23.  J.  Delauder 

24.  L.  Copier 

25.  V.  Schroder 

26.  B.  Rothenberg 


27.  B.  Moye 

28.  T.  Weaver 

29.  T.  Whitehead 

30.  S.  Kile 

31.  K.  Bailey 

32.  C.  Payne 

33.  C.  Lewis 
34.  L.  Glonder 

35.  W,  Donn 
36.  L.  Demeter 


37.  L.  Wolfe 

38.  J. A.  Reed 

39.  A.  Loughlin 

40.  J.  Arnold 

41.  J.  Balaban 

42.  P.  Minated 

43.  K.  O'Baugh 
44.  C.  Ellis 

45.  P.  Curry 
46.  K.  Wilson 
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Teter 
Rabb  I 


1    D,  Kassing 

9,  D.  Meishon 

17,  L,  Davis 

2   C    Ne«s 

10,  MA    Czarkowski 

18    C,  Palmer 

3-  D.  Kassing 

lis    Paczolt 

19   C,  Lewis 

4    M.  Sumner 

1  2    S.  Strimmenos 

20   M,  Fleetwood 

5,  R,  Check 

13    M.  Sfroman 

21,  S,  Ball 

6.  A.  Graham 

14,  L,  Waterman 

22    L,  Brady 

7.  S.  Gruber 

15.  G.  Melvin 

23,  S,  Orlebeke 

8.  L.  Grote 

16,  S.  Goldstein 

24.  P,  Reily 

Photos  by  Picture  Man 
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Teter  Rabb  4 


1 .  B.  Myers 

2.  C.  Roach 

3.  G.  Swain 
4.  J.  Curry 

5.  J.  Jochum 
T.  VonDerWeele 

7.  A.  Reed 
8.  A.  LoeHler 

9,  L,  Stowe 
10,  K,  O'Neil 
U.K.  Maples 


12.  V.  Prato 

13.  C.  Keough 

14.  M.  Lazzara 
1  5,  S.  Gruber 
16.  K.  Hobble 

1  7.  M.  Gerovac 

18.  C.  Hartung 

19.  C.  Stevens 

20.  M.  Carroll 

21 .  K.  Brosmer 
22.  K.  Hunsucker 


23.  T.  Hornback 

24.  K.  Couch 

25.  N.  Jennings 

26.  N.  Doyer 

27.  J.  Chovanec 

28.  M.  McCormic 

29.  M.  Kraft 

30.  M.  Shadle 

31.  L.  Brittell 

32.  N.  Dickersor 


-ikfc»^ 


,K 


1,  L.  Zee 

15   K,  Lute 

29-  J    Weaver 

2.  L.  Escamillo 

16,  PJ,  McKeever 

30.  P-  Minning 

3-  J,  Reynolds 

17    E    Mitchell 

31.  H-  Reichenbo. 

4.  V.  Guido 

18    B    Johnson 

32.  S.  Smart 

5.  S.  Scon 

19    M    Nickloff 

33.  B.  Fryar 

6,  B.  Calvert 

20-  C.  Payette 

34    B.  Coulter 

7.  D.  Heim 

21-  B-  Day 

35.  S.  Denny 

8.  S.  Imus 

22,  R.  Lichtmon 

36.  B    Roth 

9.  S.  Mohnssen 

23-  M    Higgins 

37.  B.  Helm 

10-  L.  Black 

24    R.  Lubarski 

38    R.  Crobtree 

IIP   Verdone 

25    D   Giacomini 

39   P.  Kristoff 

12    L-  Hoover 

26-  E,  Arons 

40    JR.  Stallsmith 

13.  D.  Houchins 

27,  T,  Schiller 

14-  G-  Miller 

28,  T,  Haas 
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Teter  Thompson  4 


I .  D.  Freeland 

2.  T.  Hammonds 

3.  P.  Atkinson 

4.  M.  Fry 

5   J    AN 

6   T   Marker 

7  J    Potton 

8.  B    Carr 

9    M    Berg 

10.  R.  WilLoms 

1  1    D    Argo 
12.  C.  Cardenas 

13  B    Jewell 

14  S    James 

15  H    Hoore 
16   T    Deanany 

17   J    Molott 
18   M    Freeland 
1  9   5   Glassman 
20  G   Glanders 

21     B.  Kunz 
22.  K.  Conner 
23    A    Largura 

24.  P.  Boyle 
25.  J.  Rinehart 
26  B.  Vaughn 
27.  J  Lindsey 
28.  R.  Mittmar 
29    B    Wagner 


Teter  Wissler  2 
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Willkie 
North  10 


1.  p.  Branch 

2.  L.  James 
3-  C.  Grader 
4,  S,  Lovell 

5-  G.  Solberg 

6.  L,  Andrew 

7,  B.  Stone 

8  M,  Bursky 
9,  E,  Turnock 

10.  K.  Powell 

1  1 ,  K    Moyer 


12.  P.  Conway 

13.  L.  Spitz 

14.  M.  Connerty 

15   S    Hill 

16.  P.  Reason 

17.  F.  Weicht 
18.  D.  Marshall 

19.  L.  Berry 

20.  J.  Flanagan 

21    C.  Carmichael 

22.  L.  VanDort 


23.  D.  Downey 

24.  L.  Hiatt 

25.  D.  Davis 
26.  D.  Hatchett 

27.  W.  Lattire 

28.  C.  Gangolf 

29.  L.  Robinson 

30.  L.  Riechers 
31.  D.  Carey 
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Willkie 
North  1 1 
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1    T   Johnson 

10.  R.  Komisars 

19.  M.  Righter 

2.  G.  Ayres 

1  1 .  M.  Gleissner 

20.  G.  Havens 

3   K.  Tiede 

12.  C.  Miller 

21.  J.  Ryan 

4    A.  Deitchman 

13.  D.  Swickheimer 

22.  A.  Voigtmann 

5   C   Chidclek 

14.  M.  Whelchel 

23.  L.  Shofer 

6   M   Seidel 

15.  B.  Hopper 

24.  D.  Garrett 

7.  J.  Ryan 
8.  S.  Hamme 

16.  P.  Heffron 

25.  N.  Birminghan 

17.  S.  Roth 

26.  C.  Cooper 

9.  J.  Luker 

18.  J.  Robinson 

Scon  Goldsmith 


Wright 
Lowe  House 


(LEFT)  Junior  Sue  Joba,  o  finance  rna|or,  waits  for  a 
ride  outside  Lowe  House  Joba  stayed  in 
Bloornington  after  spring  classes  ended  to  see  her 
boyfriend  graduate. 
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1.  A.  Eades 

12,  P.  Long 

23,  K,  Ferguson 

34.  L,  Lyons                 / 

2.  S.  Fowler 

13.  K.  Chown 

24,  L,  Fernandez 

35.  D.  Martin 

3.  C.  Just 

14.  J.  Stoll 

25.  L.  Inwood 

36,  F,  Danrel               ^ 

4.  C.  Leavell 

15.  A.  Ali 

26.  L,  Goddy 

37,  H,  Hammerman 

5.  T,  Lewis 

16,  S.  Genest 

27.  M,  Dehahn 

38,  A,  Jackson 

6.'D.  Bauer 

17,  B,  Moroz 

28,  V.  Mattison 

39,  T.  House               , 

7.  V.  Williams 

18,  C,  Walsh 

29.  L.  Schmalz 

40,  L,  Eslinger 

8.  L.  Shiverdecke 

r                   19.  N.Elliott 

30.  M,  Migoki 

41.  K.  Halsemo            I 

9.  G.  Porter 

20.  S.  Sanders 

31 ,  J.  Overman 

42.  8,  Arnold               ( 

10.  S.  Monkey 

21 .  K.  Hajmosy 

32.  K.  Porter 

43-  C,  Ryan 

1 .  C.  Von 

derschmitt            22.  B,  Mc 

Kinney 

33.  L.  Shockley 

44.  P,  Ellers 
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(TOP)  Computer  science  major  Arif  Celebi  plays 

soccer  In  the  shadow  of  Campus  View  Apartments 

with  members  of  his  family,  who  were  visiting  from 

Turkey. 

(ABOVE)  Rick  Ewing  Jr.,  5,  takes  a  friend  around 

Bicknell  Apartments  on  his  training  wheel-assisted 

bike. 
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Married  Housing 


Diversity. 

If  one  word  could  sum  up  married  stu- 
dent housing,  that  would  come  close. 

There  is,  of  course,  diversity  in  opin- 
ions: some  say  "What  a  lousy  place  to 
raise  a  family,"  others  comment,  "It's 
nice  here  for  my  kids." 

There  is  diversity  in  people  and  culture: 
foreign  students  live  and  work  side  by 
side  with  native  Americans. 

And  there  is,  finally,  diversity  in  emo- 
tion: contentment  with  the  accessibility  of 
casual  acquaintances  countered  by  the 
loneliness  of  people  isolated  from  one 
another  by  school  and  personal  worries. 

Student  representative  Peter  Hammar 
is  one  married  person  who  is  discontent 
with  the  overall  conditions  of  lU's  mar- 
ried housing  facilities.  "Few  people  who 
live  here  want  to  call  it  home,"  he  said. 
"But  then,  who  wants  to  call  a  decaying 


$150  a  month  duplex  in  town  'home'? 
You're  here  to  earn  a  degree,  not  be- 
come a  Bloomington  resident,  right?" 

Hammar  did  cite  the  achievements  of 
the  Married  Student  Family  Council,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  better  playg- 
round equipment,  the  elimination  of  pol- 
luting incinerators  in  BBHN  and  Redbud 
apartments  and  the  installation  of  fire 
alarms  in  University  Apartments,  as 
major  stepping  stones  toward  improved 
housing  conditions. 

Summing  up  his  attitude  toward  mar- 
ried student  housing,  Hammar  con- 
cluded, "With  some  energy  and  persis- 
tence, you  can  solve  most  married  hous- 
ing problems  —  if  you've  got  years  to 
work  at  it.  But  then  again,  you're  here  to 
get  your  degree  and  get  out,  not  live 
graciously,  right?" 

Peter  Hammar,  Kathy  Furore 


(ABOVE)  Four-year-old  Benjamin  Clay  Cormichael 
plays  in  a  tree  in  front  of  Bonta  Apartments, 
(LEFT)  Matt  Abrams,  4,  takes  advantage  of  a  mid- 
ofternoon  swing  at  Campus  View  Apartments, 
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'1  like  the  location 
next  to  Dunn 
Meadow." 

Ken  Aronoff, 
House 


"It's  more  expensive 
than  a  dorm,  but  1  have 
two  big  dogs,  and  I 
couldn't  have  them 
otherwise." 

Sandy  Meadows, 
House 


photos 


"We  came  to  school 
as  a  married  couple. 
We  chose  them 
because  they  were 
cheaper  than  other 
things.  They  are  small, 
but  everyone's  not 
stuck  together  like  in  a 
motel." 

Robin  Cox, 
Trailer 
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"I  like  to  know  what 
I'm  putting  in  my  body. 
I  always  read  the  labels 
of  ingredients  on  the 
packages  when 
cooking  for  myself,  but 
primarily  I  like  my 
privacy." 

Paul  Knapp, 
Apartment 


photos'Becky  Ruder 


"You  don't  meet  as 
many  people,  but 
there's  more  freedom 
and  more  privacy." 

Sandy  Phillips, 
Apartment 


TOWN  LIFE 


Apartments,  houses,  trailers  —  three 
diverse  off-campus  lifestyles  with  one 
common  denominator:  lU  students  as  in- 
habitants. 

Town  living,  o  popular  option  for  much 
of  Bloomington's  student  population, 
provides  the  chance  to  break  away  from 
the  confines  and  obligations  of  dorm  or 
Greek  life.  Real  world  obligations,  how- 
ever, await  those  who  journey  past  cam- 
pus boundaries.  Buying  groceries,  paying 
rent,  cooking  dinner,  worrying  about  util- 
ity bills  and  trying  to  find  someone  who 
will  sublet  for  the  summer  ore  just  a  few 
of  the  responsibilities  apartment,  house 
and  trailer  dwellers  encounter. 

There  are  advantages  to  the  off- 
campus  way  of  life.  More  space  than  the 
one  room,  four  walls  set-up  in  the  dorms; 
more  privacy  than  the  70  people  plus 
conditions  in  sororities  and  fraternities, 
and  the  ability  to  eat  what  and  when  you 
want,  are  some  of  the  benefits  offered  to 
those  who  select  town  living  as  their  col- 
lege lifestyle. 

Kathy  Furore 
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(RIGHT)   Angela    Honey   (left)   and   Cindy 
Trimmer  wait  in  their  Cambrian  Apartment  for 

their  dinner  guests  to  arrive. 

(BELOW)   This   student   takes   a   break   from 

studying   to  catch   a  few    rays   outside  his 

apartment. 
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Life  in 
apartments 


Midnight  shopping  sprees,  keggers, 
spring  cleaning  and  "real"  food  are  some 
of  the  things  that  make  apartment  life  a 
distinct  lifestyle. 

Many  are  attracted  by  the  luxurious 
life  that  some  of  the  apartment  com- 
plexes can  offer:  swimming  pools,  rac- 
quet ball  courts  and  spiral  staircases. 
Others  are  attracted  by  an  apartment's 
location  or  the  privacy  that  it  can  offer. 

Some  apartment  dwellers  have  little 
cooking  experience  before  moving  off- 
campus,  while  others  are  accomplished 
chefs.  Anything  from  "cheesburger  sur- 
prise" to  "sweet  and  sour  won  ton"  can 
be  seen  gracing  the  tables  at  these  off- 
campus  habitats. 

Others  move  to  apartments  to  get 
away  from  the  hectic  pace  of  campus  life. 
After  a  full  day  of  classes,  you  may  not 
care  if  the  RA  threatened  to  break  up  the 
kegger  this  weekend,  or  if  Mary's  boyf- 


riend is  coming  up  this  Saturday  anc 
would  you  really  mind  sleeping  on  Julie': 
floor,  or  if  Jim  is  flunking  LI  00,  or  if  afte 
two  semesters  nobody  on  your  floor  cor 
figure  out  what  they  really  put  in  th( 
meatloaf. 

It's  been  a  long  day  as  you  walk  up  th< 
snow-covered  drive  leading  to  you 
apartment.  The  frosty  wind  nips  at  you 
fingers  as  you  struggle  to  manipulcti 
your  key  into  the  lock.  Your  head  is  stil 
spinning  from  that  chemistry  test  as  yoi 
greet  the  familiar  faces  preparing  dinner 
"It  smells  great,"  you  call  out,  allowini 
your  books  to  collapse  on  the  floor  a 
you  fall  back  into  that  old  patchwori 
sofa  that  Uncle  Harry  gave  you  for  i 
moving  in  present.  You  slowly  rub  you 
shoes  off  your  feet  and  relax  .  .  .  you'r 
home  now. 

Al  Zimmerman 
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Becky  Rudef 

(ABOVE)  As  Plantation  North  resident 
Don  Kramer  finds  out,  there's  nothing 
like  a  good  book  to  while  away  the  hours. 
(LEFT)  In  front  of  her  apartment  on  Mil- 
ler Drive,  junior  Mary  Hoys  gets  some 
helpful  assistance  with  her  hair  from 
Steve  Nichols. 
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Betty  Hall 


(ABOVE)  In  a  reflective  moment,  senior  Morci 
Flanders  pauses  in  her  doorway 
(RIGHT)  Taking  advantage  of  the  nice  weather, 
Kristen  Porris  combines  fresh  air  and  books 
(FAR  RIGHT)  As  sophomore  Joe  Moore  finds  out, 
living  in  town  means  playing  your  guitar  without 
bothering  your  neighbors 
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Life  in  houses 


From  cold  beer  in  the  fridge  to  laying 
low  on  the  porch  with  the  evening  daily, 
life  in  a  house  is,  without  a  doubt,  an  en- 
lightening experience.  You  can  party  with 
a  lot  of  people  and  be  rowdy  without 
neighbor  interference  or  have  a  nice  mel- 
low night  with  your  schoolwork.  Besides 
the  Indiana  winters  and  the  utility  bills 
that  come  with  it,  living  in  a  house  is  pure, 
unexpected  pleasantness. 

There  are  even  many  chapters  of  local 
townie  "sorofrats,"  and  one  of 
Bloomington's  most  notable  is  the  Phi  O 
Phi  house  at  505  E.  1  1th.  It,  like  all  other 
town  houses,  is  sanctioned  by  the  resi- 
dents and  visited  by  some  of  the  greatest 
people  in  the  world  —  friends. 

House  living  is  the  closest  you  can 
come  to  the  real  world  in  this  Disneyland 
called  ID.  If  typified  by  one  word,  it  would 
be  "escape." 


(LEFT)  Moggie  Roemke  clowns  around  with  her  kit- 
ten. Roemke  said  one  of  the  main  reasons  she  chose 
to  live  in  o  house  was  so  she  could  have  a  pet. 
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(FAR  RIGHT)  Graduate  student  Karen  Krough  tunes  up  her 
bicycle  in  preparation  for  the  long  summer  months, 
(RIGHT)  Jim  Crawford  said  he  appreciates  the  economy  of 
trailer  life,  yet  has  managed  to  have  all  the  comforts  of  home. 
(BELOW)  Trailer  housing  is  supplied  by  the  university  on  a 
first-come,  first-serve  basis 

(BOTTOM)  Seniors  Roxanne  Porter  and  Korio  Holland  take  a 
break  from  the  exertions  of  moving  out  of  their  trailer. 
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Life  in  trailers 


Life  in  a  tin  can?  Weil,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  than  life  in  a  cardboard 
box.  I  mean  a  cardboard  box  is  hard  to 
insulate  and  it  doesn't  usually  hold  its 
property  value  too  long.  So  life  in  a  trailer 
would  seem  to  be  the  logical  conclusion. 

Trailer  life  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  get  out  and  do  it  on  their 
own.  If,  for  example,  you  don't  like  the 
way  that  the  cafeteria  burned  the 
lasagna,  then  you  can  experiment  with 
your  own  burnt  entrees.  Or,  if  you  didn't 
particularly  care  for  Jimi  Hendrix  and 
"Purple  Haze"  at  3:30  in  the  morning, 
then  perhaps  you'll  grow  accustomed  to 


the  baby  next  door  whining  all  night.  If 
you're  the  kind  of  person  that  really  val- 
ues privacy,  perhaps  you  won't  mind 
when  your  friends  from  that  other  univer- 
sity set  up  camp  for  the  weekend  in  your 
living  room. 

Trailers  do,  however,  provide  an  eco- 
nomical and  semi-private  residency  for 
many  lU  students.  And,  while  your  sink 
may  double  as  a  shower,  at  least  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  if 
the  lasagna  was  burned,  you  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  yourself. 

Al  ZirT^mermon 
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"Greek  life  is  having  a 
lot  of  close  friends  all 
working  together  for 
the  same  goal." 

—  Chris  Norton, 
Phi  Kappa  Psi 


photos'pQuI  Peck 


"You  go  from  year  to 
year  if  you  live  in  a 
dorm,  and  you  don't 
really  know  who's 
going  to  be  back  — 
who's  going  to  be  on 
your  floor.  If  you  live  in 
a  house,  you  can  pretty 
much  look  forward  to 
seeing  people  again." 
—  Scott  Landis, 
Beta  Theta  Pi 


"Dorms  party  just  as 
much  as  sororities  and 
fraternities  do.  Greeks 
are  more  active  as  a 
whole.  In  dorms  it's  just 
too  hard  to  get  together 
and  organize  things." 
—  Carol  Slater, 
Delta  Delta  Delta 
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'There's  more 
organization  here  than 
there  was  in  the  dorm. 
I  don't  particularly 
like  apartment  living, 
it's  more  expensive." 
—  Ron  Burget, 
Acacia 


"\  really  liked  the 
dorm,  but  when  I  went 
through  Rush,  I  thought 
this  was  the  type  of  life 
I  would  be  happier  in." 
—  Sally  Smith, 
Delta  Zeta 


GREEK  LIFE 


Pledge  a  fraternity  or  sorority.  Spend 
oil  of  your  time  at  wild  keggers,  boresses, 
dances  and  serenades.  Forget  everything 
else.  After  all,  an  improved  social  life  is 
what  "going  Greek"  is  all  about,  right? 
Wrong!  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
Greek  living  is  so  much  more. 

Philanthropy  —  the  effort  to  increase 
the  well-being  of  mankind  by  charitable 
aid  or  donations  —  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  lives  of  lU's  nearly  5,000  fraternity 
and  sorority  members.  Though  each 
house  makes  this  charitable  effort  in  its 
own  special  way,  the  goal  is  always  the 
same:  to  help  those  who  can't  always 
help  themselves. 

Planning  a  Halloween  party  for  the 
handicapped  students  at  Stone  Belt,  sell- 
ing lollipops  for  the  Heart  Fund,  visiting 
a  Bloomington  convalescent  center  and 
trick-or-treating  for  UNICEF  —  all  of 
these  were  ways  Greeks  showed  they 
cared  during  the  1977-78  academic  year. 

Kolhy  Furore 
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(RIGHT)  Delta  Delta  Delta  housemother  Nadine 
Pearson,  president  of  the  Housemothers'  Club 
chats  with  the  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  housemother, 
(BELOW)  Housemothers  from  all  the  sororities 
gathered  at  the  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  house  for  a  regular 
meeting  and  a  tea  party. 
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Housemothers: 

Their  unique  job 
demands  flexibility 


lU  housemothers,  an  important  part  of 
the  Greek  system,  are  very  active  women. 
They  are  involved  with  non-Greek  ac- 
tivities as  well  OS  the  traditional  sorority 
activities.  They  are  unique  women,  with 
unique  and  interesting  jobs  to  match. 

The  basic  duties  of  housemoms  are 
those  of  management.  They  keep  track 
of  all  supplies  and  appliances,  especially 
those  concerning  food  preparation. 
Housemoms  are  in  charge  of  hiring 
cooks,  maids  and  waiters,  maintaining 
house  security  and  acting  as  hostesses 
during  Rush  and  other  house  functions. 
The  Housemothers'  Club,  to  which  all  17 
lU  housemoms  belong,  meets  with  cam- 
pus officials  several  times  annually  to 
keep  up  on  all  campus  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Housemoms  feel  a  comaraderie 
among  themselves,  since  they  are  all  bas- 
ically  working  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. They  share  many  of  the 
same  feelings  about  their  jobs  and  its  go- 


als. As  one  lU  housemom  put  it,  "At 
times  there  is  a  very  good  rapport  be- 
tween the  housemom  and  the  girls.  This 
gives  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  to  a 
housemom." 

Not  all  of  the  housemoms'  time  is 
taken  up  by  official  duties.  Housemoms 
often  get  together  socially,  attending 
traveling  lectures,  athletic  events  and 
theatrical  performances. 

What  does  it  take  to  make  this  special 
kind  of  woman?  Besides  being  an 
economist  in  the  kitchen  and  a  lady  in  the 
livingroom,  these  women  should  be 
group  oriented,  congenial  and  flexible. 

The  benefits  a  housemother  receives 
ore  the  feelings  of  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm felt  by  being  with  students. 
There  is  also  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps  one  of  the  warmest  feel- 
ings shared  between  the  girls  and  the 
housemoms  is  that  of  deep  appreciation. 
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Greeks  drink  up 
for  their  charities 


One  of  the  most  popular  activities 
among  the  sororities  and  fraternities  this 
year  was  the  "Greek  Nights"  at  the  vari- 
ous Bloomington  bars. 

Sponsored  by  a  fraternity  with  a  sorori- 
ty, entrants  were  required  to  wear  their 
Greek  letters,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
buy  25  cent  beer.  The  cover  fee  charged 
to  each  customer  was  donated  to  the 
sponsors'  philanthropies. 

Local  bars,  including  the  Regulator 
and  the  Silver  Dollar,  participated  in 
these  activities.  Due  to  its  popularity, 
"Greek  Nights"  increased  in  momentum 
as  the  year  went  on. 


(LEFT)   Af  the  Silver  Dollar,  participants  in  this 

"Greek  Night"  gather  for  an  evening  of  beer  and 

dancing. 

(BELOW)  Joanie  Matthews,   Pi   Beta  Phi,  was  the 

winner  of  the  female  chugging  contest  at  one  of  the 

"Greek  Nights." 
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PLEDGESHIP: 

Greek  life  offers 
excitement, 
new  experiences 


Being  a  sorority  pledge  can  bring  new 
excitement  into  a  young  woman's  life,  I 
discovered  this  year.  Meeting  pledge  sis- 
ters and  actives,  getting  a  sorority  mom 
and  dad,  meeting  fraternity  men  at  keg- 
gers,  attending  pledge  meetings,  serving 
phone  duty  and  learning  the  Greek  al- 
phabet are  just  a  few  experiences  a 
pledge  will  encounter  in  anticipation  of 
the  long-awaited  initiation  night. 

Though  the  I  7  sororities  on  campus  all 
handle  it  differently,  pledging  is  simply  a 
time  to  experience  Greek  life  and  learn 
what  it  is  like  to  be  a  sorority  sister. 

Pledge  trainers  are  actives  who  pre- 
pare the  pledges  for  initiation  —  the  night 
when  they  become  official  sorority  mem- 
bers. In  preparation  of  that  very  special 
night,  a  pledge  dance  is  scheduled  and, 
unbeknownst  to  the  actives,  a  walk-out  is 
planned.  Pledges  then  organize  a  sur- 
prise boress,  kidnap  some  actives  and 
take  off  for  the  weekend.  Finally,  when 
initiation  night  arrives,  a  special  cere- 
mony is  performed  and  the  pledges  be- 
come activated  into  the  house.  The  fol- 
lowing semester,  the  girls  move  into  their 
new  home  —  a  place  where  they  con  find 
sisterly  love  and  long-lasting  friendships. 

Michelle  Gottwald 


(RIGHT)  Selling  popcorn  is  just  one  way  pledges 
earn  money  fo  pay  for  their  walk-out  and  buy  a  gift 
for  the  house.  Here,  AOPi  pledges  Deb  Davis  and 
Mary  Mohon  sell  some  of  the  snack  food  to  the 
actives. 
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Kappa   Pickers  pluck 
tunes  across  state 
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On  Stage  with  a  gut  bucket,  wash  tub, 
shakers  and  spoons,  clad  in  overall 
shorts,  red  and  white  checkered  blouses 
and  crazy-colored  socks  and  singing 
"picker  songs,"  the  Kappa  Pickers  enter- 
tain all  ages. 

The  Pickers  are  a  novelty  group  of  14 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  members  and  one 
man,  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity, 
who  perform  at  parties  and  conventions 
across  Indiana  and  occasionally  out  of 
state.  They  have  an  agent  who  arranges 
many  of  their  performances,  including 
one  at  the  Electric  Steel  Casting  Corpora- 
tion Convention  in  Indianapolis  last  year. 
They  also  play  at  many  campus  parties. 

Founded  in  1960  at  a  barn  dance,  the 
Indiana  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  house 
started  a  tradition  that  has  spread   to 


chapters  across  the  United  States. 

Tryouts  for  the  group  are  held  each 
spring,  according  to  Suzy  Kern,  president 
of  the  group.  "Once  you  are  a  Picker,  you 
never  have  to  try  out  again,"  Kern 
explained.  "Most  of  the  members  are  in 
the  group  for  fun,  not  because  they  are 
music  majors.  They  were  in  choir  or 
swing  choir  in  high  school  and  like  to 
sing." 

The  group  uses  the  money  made  from 
performances  to  invest  in  costumes  and 
props.  Usually,  the  members  get  an  av- 
erage of  $5  a  performance  to  keep  for 
themselves. 

Nonci  Hellmich 

(ABOVE)    Rehearsing   their   "picker   songs,"   the 
Kappa  Pickers  prepare  for  a  spring  performance. 
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Counselors    guide  'Rushees' 


Becky  Ruder 


To  ensure  the  life  of  the  Greek  letter 
organizations  on  campus,  an  effective 
system  to  inform  and  recruit  prospective 
members  is  needed.  lU's  Panhellenic 
Rush  program  is  a  good  example  of  a 
successfully  run  program,  as  each  year 
an  increasing  number  of  interested 
women  Rush  and  pledge  campus 
sororities.  Helping  make  the  system  run 
effectively.  Rush  counselors  guide  these 
women  through  Rush,  answering  ques- 
tions and  providing  understanding  and 
support. 

Fifty  women  were  chosen  through  in- 
terviews to  work  as  Rush  counselors  dur- 
ing the  1977-78  Panhellenic  Rush.  These 
women  were  all  sorority  members,  but 
were  disaffiliated  from  their  respective 
houses  during  Rush  to  represent  only 
Panhellenic  and  the  Greek  system  as  a 
whole.  A  Rush  counselor  workshop  held 


at  Cascades  Park,  weekly  meetings  and 
"Rap  About  Rush"  sessions  all  helped 
prepare  both  the  counselors  and  the 
Rushees  for  open  houses  in  November. 
After  that,  each  counselor  began  indi- 
vidual meetings  with  her  assigned  Rush 
group  to  explain  Rush  procedures.  Dur- 
ing formal  Rush  in  January,  they  distri- 
buted Rush  bids  from  the  sororities. 

The  most  important  thing  Rush  coun- 
selors can  give  their  Rushees  is  the  time 
to  listen  to  and  support  each  girl,  hope- 
fully helping  her  to  make  the  decision 
that  she'll  be  most  happy  with. 

Joonie  Phillips 

(ABOVE)  Rush  Counselors  Chris  Garrow  (left)  and 
Gloria  Finnerty  exchange  unusuol  stories  about 
their  counseling  experiences. 
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Acacia 


Donations  to  many  local  charities  con- 
stitute much  of  the  philanthropic  work 
done  by  Acacia  fraternity.  During  the 
1977-78  academic  year,  the  Americon 
Cancer  Society  and  the  Heart  Fund  re- 
ceived substantial  contributions  from  fra- 
ternity members. 

During  Homecoming,  the  Acacians  vis- 
ited 0  home  for  the  handicapped,  where 
they  performed  a  skit.  Many  Acacians 
also  gave  their  time  to  the  Big  Brother- 
Big  Sister  program  in  Monroe  County. 

Kathy  Furore 


(LEFT)  Sophomore  Steve  Gilmour  paints  a  mural  on 
the  Acacia  bike  team's  pit  wall.  Gilmour  designed 
the  mural  himself. 
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1.  C.  Collins 

15.  D.  Halleck 

29-  C-  Miller 

43.  J.  Hopkins 

2,  M,  Lehker 

16-  R.  Morgan 

30-  S-  Kohlmeier 

44.  J.  Seeber 

3.  K.  Schroeder 

17.  D.  Ferguson 

31-  D-  Parr 

45.  D.  Gill 

4.  G.  Emily 

18.  D.  Trigg 

32-  C-  Medlyn 

46.  P.  Wise 

5.  Sphinx 

19.  K.  Trimpe 

33-  J-  Guthrie 

47.  K.  Bol 

6.  B.  Snow 

20.  C.  Drossos 

34-  R-  Mickler 

48    B-  McDowell 

7,  R,  Bush 

21.  R.  Haas 

35-  K-  Nelson 

49,  B-  Leonard 

8,  J,  Lynas 

22.  J.  Mishler 

36-  D.  Nelson 

50-  J-  Johnson 

.  B.  Felgenhauer 

23.  M.  McMullen 

37-  G-  Kimmet 

51-  K-  Morrison 

10.  M.  Oal<es 

24.  C,  Essary 

38-  P-  Tool 

52-  J-  Morgan 

1 .  T.  Bergmann 

25-  J.  Stutler 

39-  T-  Kim 

53-  S-  Bales 

12.  S-  Gilmour 

26.  S.  Perlman 

40-  D-  Apple 

13.  Z.  Neiman 

27.  S.  Timmons 

41    J,  Julovich 

14.  R.  Burget 

28.  C.  King 

42-  J-  Campbell 
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Rush:  'Cetting   to  know  you' 


The  Final  Days.  Carl  Bernstein  and 
Bob  Woodward  never  hod  it  so  rough  as 
the  approximately  1,400  girls  who  go 
through  formal  Rush  at  lU. 

Both  Rushees  and  sorority  members 
must  come  back  from  semester  break  a 
week  early  in  order  to  get  Rush  started  — 
and  it  is  not  long  until  the  whole  process 
is  over. 

Beginning  the  first  week  in  January, 
Rushees  choose  up  to  eight  parties  to  at- 
tend, depending  on  how  many  invitations 
they  have  received.  After  this,  the  pro- 
cess is  narrowed  down  to  five,  three  and 
then  two  parties.  On  the  final,  or  prefer- 
ence, night,  the  girls  must  choose  which 


house   they   would   prefer  to   coll   their 
home. 

The  final  decision,  however,  is  not  as 
simple  to  make  as  it  sounds  for  either  the 
Rushees  or  the  sororities.  The  entire  pro- 
cess involves  getting  acquainted  with 
each  other  in  a  few  short  nights  and  bas- 
ing a  decision  about  where  to  live  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years  on  initial  impres- 
sions. 

Betty  Hall,  Jano  Wilson  _ 

(ABOVE)  At  a  Rusi^  party  at  the  Delta  Zeta  house, 
junior  Beth  Rinehart  entertains  freshman  Lisa  Graff. 
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Alpha  Chi 
Omega 


1 .  J.  Gregory 

2.  M.  Failey 
3    K.  Dolen 

4,  L    Anderson 

5.  K    Eldndge 

6.  C.  McMaster 

7.  C.  Bushneil 

8.  S.  Whinrey 

9.  D.  White 

10,  J,  Jones 

1 1    A,  Hottori 

12,  L,  Read 

13,  S,  Hicks 

1  4,  C-  Thompson 

15    K,  Kostbade 

1  6   J,  Brown 

17,  M,  Drew 


18,  R    Pond 

19   J,  Hodele 

20,  J,  Richards 

21,  J,  Osburn 

22.  S,  Bumb 
23,  C,  Weldon 

24,  M,  Craig 

25,  A,  Oren 

26,  J,  Cottrell 

27.  K,  Cecere 

28.  T,  Sparber 

29,  L-  Swanson 
30,  M,  Momosser 

31,  J.  Randall 

32.  M.  Wernig 
33.  B.  Lee 

34,  S    Bruggemann 


35,  S.  Spivey 

36,  J,  Coster 

37,  M.  Milich 

38,  S,  Wilson 

39,  J,  Steckley 
40,  M,  Ordman 

41 ,  A.  Adams 

42,  J,  Nestle 

43,  K,  McGill 

44,  P,  Gollner 

45,  E,  Rawlins 
46-  S    Ball 

47,  B,  Harshman 

48,  C,  Brown 

49   M,  Zimmerman 

50,  I,  Eisler 

51,  B,  White 
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52,  S,  Walker 

53,  L,  Phelps 

54,  M,  Rezel 
55,  N,  Smyriotas 

56,  L,  Safer 

57,  D,  Bartlett 

58,  A,  Oldenburg 

59,  L,  Edwards 

60,  K,  Larkin 

61 ,  P,  Groen 
62,  M,  Housakos 

63.  D.  Meek 

64.  N,  Puglese 

65.  L.  Albee 


Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 


Beth  Sheba  Hospital  in  Israel  is  the  na- 
tional philanthropy  to  which  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon Phi  contributes.  With  the  help  of  AE0 
sorority  members,  the  hospital  was  able 
to  construct  an  addition  to  the  medical 
facility. 

During  the  1977-78  school  year,  the 
AE0S  purchased  tickets  to  a  variety  show 


at  Bloomington  North  High  School  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Monroe  County  Big 
Brother-Big  Sister  program.  The  1978 
AE(Z)  pledge  class  also  donated  their  time 
to  a  philanthropic  project  by  collecting 
canned  goods  for  the  Half  Way  House. 

Kathy  Furore 


Photo  by  Picture  Moi 


1 .  M.  Eisen 

2.  B.  Henkin 

3.  R.  Cohen 

4.  C.  Simon 
5.  M.  Marcus 

6.  E.  Tuchmon 
7.  M.  Hric 

8.  B.  Abner 

9.  S.  Sinker 

10.  K.  Beskin 
U.S.  Slaughter 

12.  N.  Siegel 

13.  J.  Pasco! 

14.  B.  Baron 
15.  D.  Palmer 

16.  M.  Bergman 

1 7.  L.  Denoburg 

18.  S.  Rubin 

19.  W.  Beile 

20.  J.  Parke 


21 .  J.  Marder 
22.  M.  Anthony 

23.  R.  Stone 

24.  T.  Klein 

25.  E.  Gevers 

26.  M.  Weiner 

27.  S.  Weinberg 

28.  J.  Edelman 
29.  L.  Simon 

30.  S.  Epstein 

31.  K.  Geller 

32.  K.  Wolinsky 

33.  L.  Fox 

34.  D.  Braman 

35.  B.  Wolinsky 

36.  B.  Wilson 

37.  M.  Lang 
38.  D.  Kranlch 

39.  D.  Beren 

40.  L,  Graff 


41 .  J    Delogosh 
42    D   Cohen 
43.  K    Magel 

44,  C.  Schulman 

45.  L.  Cohen 

46,  D.  Ziker 
47    S.  Silverman 

48    S.  Clancy 

49.  H.  Brook 

50.  S    Chnsty 

51.  P.  Mueller 
52.  S,  Sloughter 

53.  M-  Quockenbush 
54.  S.  Hash 

55.  C.  Frydmon 

56.  A.  Buxbaum 

57.  S.  Newman 

58.  S.  Rosenberg 

59.  H.  Ashkenoz 
60.  S.  Spivak 


61    J.  Lamm 

62.  C    Fox 

63.  D,  Newman 

64.  D-  Leibermon 

65.  D.  Shapiro 

66.  E.  Wolff 

67.  J.  Saeks 

68.  J.  Weiss 
69    D.  Chilow 

70.  K.  Frankel 

71.  G.  Stuart 

72.  S.  Schneider 

73.  J.  Welntraub 
74.  D.  Morguelan 

75.  M.  Goldberg 
76.  L.  Septow 
77.  R.  Klebnow 
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I.N.  Spalding 

2.  K.  Clarke 

3.  A.  Hilnbrand 

4.  J.  Slavin 

5.  J.  Baker 
6.  P.  Roesch 

7.  S.  Petersen 

8.  B.  Buckley 
9.  C.  Burns 

10.  C.  Werhle 

11.  M.  Collins 

12.  L.  Morrell 

13.  A.  Marko 
14.  A.  Howkinson 

15.  M.  Kinmon 
16.  L.  Thompson 


17.  S.  Smith 

18.  C.  Riley 

19.  P.  Morrone 

20.  L,  McElroy 
2 1 .  J ,  Bottom 

22.  S.  Williams 
23.  J.  Heyde 

24.  M.  Abshier 

25.  L.  Simpkins 

26.  S.  Owens 

27.  P.  Flowers 

28.  C.  Goebel 
29.  E.  Hersberger 

30.  L.  Nelson 

31.  B.  DiCola 

32.  L.  Savage 


33.  S.  Nickels 

34.  G.  Arnold 
35.  L  Wildfeuer 

36.  L.  Thompson 

37.  S.  Cleaveland 
38.  B.  Olson 

39.  L.  Goldshine 

40.  D.  Divis 

41.  L.  Shrier 
42.  D.  Poindexter 

43.  M.  Kluxdal 

44.  5.  Denton 

45.  N.  Halter 
46.  L.  Ellemon 

47.  L.  Kuykendoll 
48.  N.  Shinness 


49.  P.  Stamm 

50.  A.  Hales 

51.  K.  Myers 

52.  J.  Yacko 

53.  N.  Boker 

54.  S.  Baker 
55.  S.  Rignonese 

56.  S.  Thomas 

57.  L.  Honway 

58.  B.  Burleigh 
59.  J.  Gebel 

60.  G.  Zeherolis 

61 ,  J.  Jocobson 
62.  P.  Gray 


PHoto  by  Rcture  Man 


Alpha  Gamma  Delta 


Cleft  Palate  Research  is  the  national 
philanthropy  of  the  Alpha  Gamma  De- 
ltas. During  the  1977-78  school  year, 
they  collected  $80  for  this  charity.  At 
their  notional  convention  this  past  sum- 
mer, they  were  recognized  for  this  con- 
tribution by  receiving  the  Rose  Tree 
Award. 

Every  spring,  the  Alpha  Gams  sponsor 
a  party  for  the  children  attending   lU's 
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Speech  and  Hearing  Center.  They  also 
annually  serenade,  in  costume,  the  Hos- 
pitality House  at  Halloween. 


Christine  Marie  Garrow 


(RIGHT)  A  member  of  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  hugs 
one  of  the  many  children  who  attended  the  sorori- 
ty's annual  party  given  for  the  lU  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Center. 


Mike  Palmby 


Informality'  key  note 
in  fraternity  open  rush 


Busing  is  taking  place  here  on  campus 
—  but  it's  not  a  controversial  issue. 
That's  because  lU's  busing  is  part  of  the 
Interfraternity  Council's  (IFC)  reorga- 
nized Rush  program. 

Begun  in  the  spring  of  1977,  the  orga- 
nized system  was  instituted  due  to  in- 
creasing requests  to  see  as  many  frater- 
nities as  possible.  Jim  McReynolds,  IFC 
president,  explained  that  Rushees  are  di- 
vided into  groups  and  bused  to  different 
sections  of  campus  on  three  consecutive 
nights.  "Rushees  see  one-third  of  the 
fraternities  each  night  and  then  have  the 


option  of  checking  the  houses," 
McReynolds  said.  "Names  ore  then  re- 
ferred to  the  fraternities,  who  have  the 
option  of  asking  the  guys  back." 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  member  Mike 
Weber,  an  organized  Rush  participant, 
said  the  system  is  the  best  way  to  see  the 
fraternities  and  meet  active  members. 
"Although  one-half  hour  at  a  house  can't 
tell  you  everything,  it's  a  start,"  he  said. 
Weber  also  noted  his  reasons  for  pledg- 
ing, saying  he  felt  Sig  Eps  "had  the  best 
Rush  program  I  attended." 

A  Rush  program  usually  consists  of  a 


house  tour,  a  film  and  a  talk  by  the  Rush 
chairman,  though  activities  do  differ  from 
house  to  house.  Discussing  this  flexibility, 
McReynolds  said,  "We  don't  want  to  get 
as  formal  as  the  sororities.  You  might 
call  our  program  an  informal  organized 
Rush." 

Kathy  Furore 


(TOP)  Possible  fraternity  members  tour  the  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  house  in  an  effort  to  select  an  alterna- 
tive campus  lifestyle. 


Photo  by  Picture  Man 

1.  H.  Weiss 
2.  J.  Gutmann 

3.  D.  Albert 
4.  D.  Gumbiner 

5.  T.  Koenig 
6.  S.  Kaminsky 

7.  M.  Emoff 
8.  J.  Levin 

9.  J.  Shanker 
1 0.  R,  Meadow 


U.K.  Olon 

12.  H.  Greenberg 

13.  P.  Frank 

14.  H.  Shapiro 

1  5.  J.  Newcorn 

16.  M.  Olan 

17.  S.  Katz 

18.  J.  Londe 
19.  M.  Finkelstein 

20.  B.  Zimmerman 


21 .  R.  Gensburg 
22.  J.  Miller 

23.  J.  Koloms 

24.  M.  Kogen 
25.  S.  Solzman 

26.  M.  Snow 
27.  J.  Ruchman 

28.  D.  Kadetz 

29.  S.  Matzkin 
30.  B.  Monsboch 


31.  P.  Schworz 

32.  I.  Goldsmith 
33.  M.  Adier 

34,  J.  Slyn 

35.  L.  Levy 

36.  M.  Edwards 

37.  M.  Mintzer 

38.  J.  Safran 

39.  R.  Rooth 
40.  A.  Spigelman 


41 .  C.  Berger 

42,  J.  Schneider 

43.  A,  Font 

44.  R,  Butler 

45,  S,  Paskin 
46-  H,  Cohen 

47.  J,  Singer 

48.  L.  Hirsch 

49.  D.  Siegel 
50.  D.  Schmidt 


Alpha 

Epsilon 

Pi 


5 1 ,  J,  Zimmerman 

52,  M,  Ritholz 

53.  J,  Gray 

54,  S,  Greenbaum 

55,  M,  Gepsman 

56.  E.  Jacobs 

57.  M.  Behr 
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1,  D.  Troy 
2.  J.  Clauson 

3    C.  Orr 

4.  M.  Regas 

5.  S.  MacLaughlin 

6.  K.  Garbacz 

7.  Y.  Bevin 
8.  C.  Ohnemus 

9.  R,  Kim 

10.  C.  Cochran 

1  1.  D.  Davis 

12.  M.  Mohon 

13.  A.  Kassinger 

14.  K.  Dunn 
15.  S,  Wesselhoft 

16.  B.  Bixby 

17.  J.  Milto 

18.  L.  Sibert 
19.  C.  Grigsby 

20.  M.  Fellinger 
21.  L.  Brutten 

22.  J.  Anderson 
23.  M.  Binkley 

24.  T.  Buhr 
25.  L.  Arnold 

26.  M.  Long 

27.  J.  Nogle 

28.  J.  Czeplel 
29.  V.  Luft 

30.  T.  Pohle 

31 .  J.  Jordan 

32.  M.  Norris 


33    C    Gorrow 
34.  J.  Farns 

35,  E.  Kirchoff 
36.  S.  Funk 
37    E,  Long 

38.  N.  Nichols 

39.  S.  Rykovich 

40.  T.  Hanahan 

41 .  S.  Metzger 

42.  M.  Andres 
43.  M.  Ross 

44,  Mrs.  Young 

45.  J.  Tharp 

46.  M.  McConnell 

47.  P.  Wittig 

48.  V.  Bonham 

49.  K.  Friend 

50.  S.  McGaughey 

51.  J.  Smith 

52.  K.  Furore 

53.  S.  Larkin 
54.  K.  Sheehan 

55.  P.  Jones 
56.  R.  Spalding 

57.  K.  Horns 
58,  A,  Still 

59.  L.  Hafner 
60.  H.  Gillman 

61.  C.  South 

62.  M.  Samek 

63.  D.  Packard 


Alpha  Omicron  Pi 


Because  arthritis  is  the  nation's  No.  1 
crippling  disease.  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
selected  the  Arthritis  Foundation  as  its 
international  philanthropy  in  1967.  Dur- 
ing the  1977-78  school  year,  lU's  AOPi 
chapter  contributed  $1  00  and  worked  1 5 
volunteer  hours  at  the  campus  Health 
Fair  in  support  of  their  philanthropy. 

The  AOPis  donated  their  time  and 
money  to  various  other  volunteer  orgoni- 
zations  also.  With  Delta  Upsilon  fraterni- 
ty, they  trick-or-treated  for  UNICEF  in 
October.  Sorority  members  and  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi  fraternity  members  also  cos- 
ponsored   a    Halloween   party  for  the 


handicapped   students   at   Stone   Belt 
Council  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

Helping  raise  money  for  the  Beta  Blinc" 
Fund,  the  AOPis  netted  over  $50  collect- 
ing contributions  at  a  home  football 
game.  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  also  gives 
$12.50  each  month  to  the  Christian  Chil-. 
dren's  Fund.  I 

Kothy  Furore 


(ABOVE)  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  sorority  and  Alphc 
Sigma  Phi  fraternity  members  co-hosted  a  Hallo- 
ween party  for  handicapped  students  at  Stone  Bell , 
Council  for  Retarded  Citizens. 


I 
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Alpha  Phi 


Heart-shaped  lollipops  are  more  than 
just  candy  for  the  Alpha  Phis.  The  suc- 
kers, sold  by  the  girls  every  Valentine's 
Day,  represent  Cardiac  Aid,  Alpha  Phi's 
national  philanthropy.  During  the  1978 
lollipop  drive,  $875  was  raised  for  Car- 
diac Aid,  75-80  percent  of  which  was 
used  within  Monroe  County. 

Lynn  Davison,  Alpha  Phi  philanthropic 
chairman,  noted  that  the  sorority  also 
canvassed  the  Bloomington  area  in  con- 
junction with  the  Monroe  County  Heart 
Association  on  Heart  Fund  Day  in  Febru- 
ary. Along  with  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fra- 


ternity, the  Student  Athletic  Board  and 
Bloomington  residents,  the  Alpha  Phis 
collected  $6,000  for  the  Heart  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Alpha  Phis  have  donated  over  $2 
million  and  more  than  1  million  volunteer 
hours  to  their  national  philanthropy. 

Kathy  Furore 


(LEFT)  Alpha  Phi  president  Judy  Oswald  displays 
some  of  the  heart-shaped  lollipops  which  are  to  be 
delivered  by  sorority  members  on  Valentine's  Day. 


1    D.  Cooper 

2.  S,  Everett 

3.  J.  Bierhous 

4.  D.  Wagner 
5.  S.  Bray 

6.  M.  Silveus 

7.  K.  Mansfield 

8.  T.  Pugh 

9.  N.  Suslicl< 

10.  M.  Koufos 
U.K.  Hodden 

12.  L.  Spitz 
13.  T.  Troeger 


14.  C.  Oberschelp 

15.  C.  Allen 

16.  K.  Smith 

17.  J.  Foster 

18.  D.  Rivetzer 

19.  C.  Foucett 
20.  H.  Oberlonder 

21.  B.  Barber 

22.  A.J.  Lupato 

23.  B.  Osborne 

24.  K.  Kodidek 
25.  C.  Wade 

26.  A.  Porterfield 


27   M.  Shellenbaum 

28.  S,  Kirinich 

29.  M.  Ellis 

30.  K.  Westerkamp 

31 .  C.  Przestwor 

32.  M.  Hobbs 

33.  V.  Fischer 
34.  D.  Giacomini 

35.  C.  Mock 

36.  A.  Shimp 
37.  R.  Komisors 

38.  M.  Bass 
39.  N.  Calhoun 


Photo  by  Picture  Man 

40.  M.  O'Brien 
41.  B.  Bruggemann 
42.  N.  McKothnie 

43.  B.  Walker 

44.  J.  Cooper 

45.  L.  Gardner 
46.  J.  Brown 

47.  S.  Enders 

48.  C.  Spitz 

49.  L.  Scheffer 

50.  B.  Brusse 

51.  J.  Oswald 
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Alpha  Sigma  Phi 


Community  service  is  a  growing  con- 
cern for  lU's  youngest  fraternity  chapter. 
Every  year,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  teams  up 
with  a  campus  sorority  to  entertain  the 
students  at  the  Stone  Belt  Council  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens. 

Last  Halloween,  aided  by  the  women 
of  Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  the  Alpha  Sigs 
dressed  up  and  celebrated  the  day  with  a 
party  at  the  center. 

R   Joseph  Goode 
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1.  P.  Clayton 

2.  D.  Battas 

3.  D.  Harris 
4.  V.  Borromeo 

5.  R.  Packard 

6.  J.  Ellsworth 
7.  C.  Moorman 

8.  J.  Garvey 

9,  J.  Bennett 
10.  R.  Agness 

1 1 .  S.  Sprenger 


12.  A.  Robinson 

13.  J.  Moore 
14.  C.  Watanabe 

15.  S.  Walcoft 
16.  C.  Campbell 

17.  C.  Hunter 
18.  J.  Bantz 

19.  M.  Warn 
20.  R.  Cameron 

21.  M.  Lakoff 

22.  T.  Peters 


23.  D.  Wiley 

24.  T.  Riddell 

25.  J.  Lerch 

26.  M.  Mullin 

27.  B.  Bauer 

28.  D.  Filbey 

29.  B.  Murnahon 

30.  R.  Chisholm 
31,  M.  Wright 

32.  D.  Fries 
33.  D.  Hoffman 


34.  B.  Jump 

35.  G.  Hikman 

36.  D.  Dunbar 
37.  D.  McCampbell 

38.  D.  Gipson 
39.  D.  Pearman 

40.  R.  Hansen 

41.  T.  B  rown 

42.  S.  Apple 
43.  M.  Williams 

44.  K.  Huber 
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Alpha  Tau  Omega 


Although  Muscular  Dystrophy  is  the 
national  philanthropy  of  the  Alpha  Tau 
Omegas  they  have  been  working  for  the 
Heart  Fund  for  the  past  two  years.  This  is 
due  primarily  to  their  chapter  adviser. 
Bob  Dro,  director  of  lU's  Heart  Drive, 
and  Inez  Harlos,  wife  of  the  late  ATO 
alumnus  Cecil  Harlos  and  chairwoman  of 
the  Heart  Fund. 

Alpha   Tau   Omega   and   Alpha   Chi 


Omega  sorority  sponsored  a  "Greek 
Night"  at  the  Regulator  bar,  where  they 
received  over  $400.  An  additional  $500 
was  collected  by  the  ATOs  when  they 
solicited  in  Bloomington  on  Heart  Sun- 
day. 

Christine  Mane  Gorrow 


(LEFT)  "Greek  Night"  was  a  successful  venture  — 
$312  was  donated  to  the  Heart  Fund.  Here,  Chris 
Harbaugh  takes  a  break  from  the  night's  activities. 
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1.  H.  Bennett 

13.  D.  Young 

25.  F.  Walmer 

37.  C.  Butzko                 Cr-yf 

2,  C,  Ruby 

14.  T,  Hunter 

26.  B.  Bradley 

38.  M.  Andrews                       ) 

3,  T.  Frederick 

15.  C.  Burgener 

27.  C.  Harbaugh 

39.  E.  Olsen                  I)     h 

4,  J.  Saban 

16.  M.  Shaw 

28.  D.  Orescanin 

40.  B.  Biel                            )  / 

5.  K.  Stacker 

17.  J.  Risk 

29.  J.  Ernstes 

41.  R.  Reynolds                           1 

6.  J.  Sturm 

18.  M.  Thompson 

30.  S.  Meyers 

42.  D.  Edwards                      j 

7.  D.  Sikorski 

19.  T.  Long 

31 .  E.  Georgas 

43.  D.  Albers                        ^'- 

8.  L.  Fordyce 

20.  J.  Pearcy 

32.  D.  Losin 

44.  M.  Krossick 

9.  E.  Mulcahey 

21.  B.  Leavey 

33.  D.  Abrahomsen 

45.  G.  Keyser 

10.  R.  Phillips 

22.  V/.  Rassel 

34.  A.  Busse 

11.  J.  Beard 

23.  P.  O'Brien 

35.  M.  Brand 

.     12.  P.  O'Brien 

24.  B.  Williams 

36.  B.  Meek 
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Beta 

Theta 

Pi 


A  year  long  fund  raising  project  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  students  was  the  major 
philanthropic  program  sponsored  by 
Beta  Theta  Pi  during  the  1977-78  school 
year.  By  soliciting  dormitories,  frater- 
nities end  sororities,  merchants  and 
alumni,  the  Betas  raised  some  $6000  for 
their  cause,  the  Beta  Blind  Fund. 

According  to  Tim  Moriarity,  house 
president,  the  $6000  is  being  matched  by 
a  $24,000  state  grant.  Money  from  the 
fund  will  be  used  to  remodel  the  main 
library's  room  for  the  blind  and  to  purch- 
ase braille  typewriters  and  special 
recording  machines  for  the  handicapped 
students. 

Kathy  Furore 


(RIGHT)  Freshman  Rob  Wright,  a  member  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  was  blind  for  six  months  following  an  ac- 
cident. After  his  sight  returned,  he  started  the  Beta 
Blind  Fund 
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I .  S.  Swanson 
2.  R,  Crisci 

3.  D.  Barker 

4,  T,  Gaunt 
5,  R,  Milender 

6  T.  Collins 

7  M.  Silveus 

8.  J.  McCain 

9.  T.  Ohmer 
10.  D.  Albertson 


U.S.  Fritch 
12.  J.  Sweeney 

13.  T.  Carter 

14.  J.  Parsey 

15.  R.  Reihm 

16.  J.  Hewitt 

I  7.  T.  Moriarity 
18.  A.  Wachholz 

19.  P.  Shike 
20.  J.  McQuoig 


21 .  R.  Mason 
22.  R.  Howard 

23.  N.  Richer 

24.  D.  Mason 
25.  P.  Rons 

26.  R.  Wright 

27.  S.  VonHoy 

28.  K.  Sfanutz 

29.  P.  McGrow 
30.  T.  Lewis 


31 ,  S,  inskeep 

32,  T,  Bowen 

33,  B,  Wood 
34.  B.  Mitchell 

35.  J.  Danehy 

36.  D.  Carlson 
37.  T.  Nil! 

38.  M.  Burroughs 

39.  C,  Williams 

40.  B.  Allman 


41 .  M.  Newman 

42.  D.  Bronsweig 

43.  E.  Schorringhausen 

44.  J.  Garrison 

45.  B.  Perry 

46.  B.  Dunn 
47.  M.  Sopinsley 

48.  J.  Jolnnson 
49    A.  Taff 
50.  B.  Roach 
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51.  J.  High  ley 

52.  J.  Rinne 
53.  T.  Ellison 

54.  J.  Buron 
55.  K.  Gaskill 

56.  B.  Foy  ; 

57.  M.  Francis 


1.  J.  Warner 
2.  M.  Nix 

3.  M.  Keller 

4.  P.  Lopez 
5.  K.  Squatbody 

6.  T,  Weber 

7.  R.  Rankin 

8.  M.  Pieratt 
9.  G.  Harbush 

10.  C.  Zagnot 


1  1  .  L-  Snyder 
12.  J.  Kane 

13.  D.  Maiden 

14.  P.  Guterez 

15.  M.  Robison 

16.  K.  Springer 
1  7,  B    Cangony 

D    Hunsucker 
19.  F.  Dillon 
20.  J.  Humbles 


21.  S.  Weber 

22.  M.  Rocap 
23.  M.  Wilcyznsk 

24.  R.  Keen 

25.  E.  Pavlus 

26.  M.  Sharp 

27.  J.  Baines 
28.  R.  McNutt 

29.  J    Maul 
30   M,  Wafts 


Chi  Phi 
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C.  Chicouris 

2.  V.  Remien 

3.  L.  Sweezy 

4.  K.  Marsh 

5.  V.  Maris 
6.  D.  VanPeenan 

7.  T.  Binder 

8.  K.  Ferguson 

9.  V.  Penneil 

10.  M.  Hall 

11.  D.  Harris 

12.  G.  Larmour 

13.  L.  McCurley 
14.  L.  Buchsbaunn 

15.  M.  Melchor 

16.  M.  Christenson 

17.  C.  Angell 


18.  R,  Weesner 

19.  B.  Vining 
20.  L.  Ferguson 

21.  S.  Binder 

22.  K.  Storm 
23.  L.  Slaughter 

24.  A.  Hersch 

25.  M.  Ransom 
26.  J.  Applegate 

27.  M.  Barden 

28.  J.  Stevens 

29.  J.  Reising 

30.  M.  Witte 
31 .  L.  Baumunk 

32.  C.  Arnold 

33.  C    Palmer 
34.  J.  Schneider 


35   M.  Aldrich 

36.  W.  Wosmuth 

37.  T.  Thompson 
38.  S.  Moriarty 

39.  L.  Angell 

40.  D.  Vogel 

41.  R    Booz 

42.  L,  Slott 
43.  L.  Applegate 

44.  S.  Tharp 

45.  L.  Hayes 
46.  V.  Holbert 

47.  S.  Raney 

48.  J.  Williams 

49.  J.  Esterline 
50.  P.  Newhouse 


Chi  Omega 
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Delta  Chi 


By  co-sponsoring  a  25  cent  per  beer 
night  at  the  Hopp,  Delta  Chi,  along  with 
Delta  Zeta  sorority,  raised  $210  for  the 
Heart  Fund  during  the  1977-78  school 
year.  Many  Delta  Chis  also  participated 
in  the  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  program  and 
donated  blood  when  the  Red  Cross 
Bloodmobile  visited  campus. 

Kathy  Furore 


(RIGHT)  Rob  Brown  (left)  and  Doug  Rose,  both  ju- 
niors, take  o  break  from  studying  to  play  a  game  of 
chess. 
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S.  Headly 

2.  S.  Barker 

3.  M.  Stahl 
4.  S-  Wagner 

5,  F.  Dog 
6.  B.  Krosky 
7,  J-  Haydock 
8.  M,  Shambaugh 
9.  M.  Silence 
10.  M.  Ambrogi 
1  1 .  R.  Auten 


12.  J.  Telling 
13.  B.  Steinberg 
14.  D.  Bandy 
1  5.  K.  Weaver 
16.  N.  Miller 
17    S.  Orich 

18.  J.  Riggs 

19.  J.  Morks 

20.  T.  Hoover 

21.  J.  Toombs 
22.  D.  Saunders 


23.  D.  Tate 

24.  B.  Brissman 

25.  D.  Jasyk 

26,  G.  Silence 

27.  B.  Wetters 
28.  A.  Williams 

29.  M.  Shambaugh 

30-  J.  Edens 
31.  T.R.  Marshall 

32,  V.  Swift 

33.  B.  Green 


34.  C.  Farner 
35-  K.  Scionti 
36.  M.  Ignas 

37.  J.  Navarro 

38.  E.  Mamaril 
39.  J.  Bac 

40.  J.  Tadd 
41.  P.  Sabol 

42.  M.  Kimble 

43.  S.  Hoeferle 
44.  G.  Weber 


1.  K.  Kilander 

2.  J.  Kirshner 

3.  J.  Jellison 

4.  B.  Smith 
5.  ME.  Dodd 

6,  K,  Fitton 

7.  y  Klicka 

8.  C.  Williams 

9.  G.  Finnerty 
10.  A.  Burke 

n.  D.  Norwalk 

12.  P.  Ewing 

13.  V.  Rose 


14.  J.  Lehner 

15.  B.  Ruder 

16.  S.  Rykovich 

1 7.  M.  Madrazo 

18.  L.  Shiff 

19.  K.  Roth 
20.  J.  Songer 

21.  M.  Chellich 

22.  K.  Graham 

23.  L.  Smith 

24.  D.  Michael 

25.  C.  Hutchins 

26.  K.  LeStronge 


27.  K.  Scott 
28.  C.  Konkle 
29.  J.  Curry 

30.  J.  Stier 

31.  N.  Linn 
32.  D.  McKnight 

33.  J.  Firestone 
34.  J.  Tarabo 
35.  K.  Smith 

36.  N.  Weber 

37.  M.  Witten 
38.  E    Bickel 

39.  V.  Helphenstien 


40.  J.  Stratmon 

41 .  D-  Corwin 

42.  D.  Arfmon 
43.  J.  Merritt 

44.  B   Chenoweth 
45   C    Hughes 

46.  A.  Lunsford 

47.  S.  Martin 

48.  S.  Scherer 

49.  K.  Best 


Delta  Delta  Delta 
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The  patients  in  Indianapolis'  Riley 
Children's  Hospital  received  some  extra 
Christmas  presents  last  year,  thanks  to 
the  ID  Tri  Delts.  Members  of  the  sorority 
made  stuffed  animals  and  took  them  to 
the  hospital  as  a  contribution  for  their  na- 
tional philanthrophy  —  cancer  in  chil- 
dren. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  raised  over  $250  for 
the  Cancer  Fund  during  the  1977-78 
school  year.  Money  was  also  donated  by 
the  Tri  Delts  to  all-campus  scholarship 
funds. 

Kothy  Furore 

(LEFT)  Mary  Ellen  Dodd  (left)  and  Kate  Fitton,  both 
juniors,  enjoy  a  cookout  in  the  backyord  of  the 
Delta  Delta  Delta  house. 
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Delta  Gamma 


1 .  N.  Warshauer 

2.  K.  French 
3.  A.  Ruhlman 
4.  V.  Theil 
5   C-  Cooper 
6-  C.  Cory 
7.  D,  Rohm 
8^  B.  Edds 

9.  S^  Gibson 

10.  L.  Lukos 
1  1 .  G.  Donewald 


12,  D.  Fischer 

13.  Mrs.  Basye 
14.  C.  Jensen 

15.  K.  Kerr 

16.  M.  Blades 

17.  K.  Fee 

1  8.  M.  Anderson 

19.  A    Thomas 

20.  S,  Moierson 

21.  J.  Sievert 

22.  P.  Powrie 


23.  J.  Schreiber 

24.  A.  Garrett 

25.  N.  Portenheimer 

26.  A.  Kirkwood 

27.  C.  Riesen 

28.  N.  Stine 

29.  MR.  Welch 

30.  C.  Wilson 

31.  C.  Scott 

32.  A.  Deitchman 

33.  J.  Ryan 


34.  B.  Reed 

35.  LA.  Harner 

36.  L.  Garrison 
37.  J.  Wilson 

38.  S.  Horn 

39.  M.  Sale 
40.  J.N.  Eastridge 

41.  N.  Shofer 
42.  C.  Maxwell 


Delta  Gamma's  major  philanthropy  is 
the  Sight  Conservation  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Association.  During  the  1977- 
78  school  year,  the  house  raised  enough 
money  to  buy  a  variable  speech  control 
machine  for  the  blind  students  on  cam- 
pus. The  girls  have  a  screening  for 
glaucoma  project,  and  a  favorite  Delta 
Gamma  pledge  project  is  reading  to  blind 
people  in  Bloomington. 

Each  year,  the  DGs  sponsor  a  contest 
—  "I  Only  Have  Eyes  For  You"  —  in 
which  there  are  stations  set  up  around 
campus  for  students  to  vote  for  their  fa- 
vorite pair  of  eyes  pictured  on  a  display. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  vote  is  charged 
and  donations  go  to  the  Sight  Conserva- 
tion and  Prevention  of  Blindness  Fund. 
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(ABOVE)  Volunteering  her  time  for  Delta  Gamma's 
philanthropic  project,  sophomore  Cathy  Maxwell 
waits  for  students  to  cost  votes  in  the  DG  "I  Only 
Hove  Eyes  For  You"  contest. 


Delta  Sigma  Theta 


1  P   Manning 

2  L    Williams 
3    B   Allen 

4    S    Washington 
5    R    Scates 
6.  G-  Powell 
7.  D,  Steen 

8.  S-  Wysinger 
9,  R,  Oliver 

10.  K    Wooden 
1  1    D    LaRue 

12.  E.  Garlin 

13.  R.  Perry 

14.  D    Perry 

15.  S.  Jenkins 

16.  R.  Cherry 
17   J,  Jackson 

18   C    Lee 


1.  B.  Collins 
2.  A-  Pawlowski 

3.  C-  Holsey 

4.  D.  Beaver 
5.  E.  Williams 

6.  D-  Bainer 

7.  N.  Willioms 

8.  J.  Seyfried 

9.  M.  Achenback 

10.  L.  Dus 

1.  J.  Trouern-Trend 

12.  D.  Ping 

13.  G.  Edwards 

14.  R.  Brechtl 

15.  D.  Regenovich 


16.  L    Feldman 

1 7.  D.  Jessen 

18.  K.  Meyer 
19.  K.  Delaney 

20.  F.  Barth 
21.  T.  Wishart 

22.  J.  Kortz 
23.  J.  Storms 

24.  B,  Ferguson 

25.  H    Wendling 
26.  D.  Howard 

27.  R.  Blue 

28.  R.  Drake 

29.  J.  Turner 

30.  R.  Mason 


3  1 .  T    McGrew 

32.  D.  Smock 

33.  J.  Ramsey 
34.  T.  Pugh 

35.  J.  Hooley 

36.  K.  Klepper 

37.  P.  Egenoff 
38.  T.  Vermillion 

39.  S    Brennan 

40.  D.  Hott 

41 .  M.  Howden 

42-  P.  Hamonn 

43-  G.  Gaddis 

44-  M.  McCleory 

45.  D.  DeCroene 


46.  J    Davis 

47.  F.  Kauffmon 

48.  G.  Ochs 

49.  J.  Pipes 

50.  C   Albers 

51.  S.  Szabo 

52.  J.  Jacobs 
53-  B-  Rittersporn 

54,  K-  McCormock 
55,  M-  Kastner 

56.  B.  Martin 

57.  T-  Burger 

58.  J.  Troyer 
59.  K    Kovocik 
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Delta  Upsilon 


The  establishment  of  a  blood  drive 
contest  among  fraternities  and  sororities 
was  the  major  1977-78  philanthropic 
project  sponsored  by  Delta  Upsilon.  The 
DUs,  who  won  the  contest  with  a  record 
41  percent  rate  of  participation,  began 
the  program  in  a  successful  attempt  to 
boost  Greek  participation  in  the  Red 
Cross  program. 

Fraternity  members  also  spent  time  on 
other  volunteer  projects  throughout  the 
year.  Trick-or-treoting  for  UNICEF, 
donating  basketball  tickets  to  the  Boys' 
Club  and  raising  money  for  the  Optimist 
Club  were  ways  in  which  Delta  Upsilon 
helped  the  Bloomington  community  dur- 
ing the  1977-78  school  year. 

Kathy  Furore 

(RIGHT)  Chuck  Schneider  (left)  and  Rick  Rumford 
proudly  display  the  awards  the  DUs  received  for 
outstanding  philanthropic  contributions. 
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1 .  P.  Compbell 
2.  J.  McReynolds 

3.  D.  Smith 

4.  E.  Ward 

5.  J.  Kailer 
6.  C.  Schneider 

7.  R,  Pretat 

8.  B.  Tunis 
9.  G.  Cochran 

10.  J.D.  Seal 
1  1 .  J.  Goodrich 

12.  B.  Cornfield 

13.  M.  Lecklider 


14.  B.  Heaton 
15.  J.  Hildebranski 

16.  S.  Pankow 
17.  B.  Van  Allen 

18.  R.  Lorko 

19.  G.  Kilmer 

20.  C.  Busch 
21.  G.  Abbott 

22.  M.  Slingsby 

23.  D.  Doust 

24.  D.  Schuhler 

25.  J.  Coffman 

26.  F.  Young 


PhoTo  by  Picture  Moi 

27.  J.  Krepshaw 

28.  J.  Meyer 

29.  R.  Rumford 

30.  L.  McConnell 

31.  J.  Peck 
32.  M.  Constant 

33.  C.  Bodine 

34.  S.  Blazing 

35.  P.  Schock 

36.  D.  Church 

37.  J.  Mcllvain 


1 .  D,  Lehmann 

2.  R.  Kaplar 

3.  M.  Beebe 

4.  D.  Rearick 
5-  L.  Fasig 

6.  L.  Harlos 

7.  B,  Bonge 
8.  D,  Donnella 

9.  N.  Clouse 

10.  J.  Hern 

U.K.  Heiman 

12.  D.  Reisch 

13.  C.  Fuchs 

)4.  L.  Wells 

15.  Mrs.  Walters 

16.  J.  Schwartz 

17.  K.  Wurz 

18,  T.  Aebersold 

19.  V.  Neumann 
20.  J.  Shuser 

21.  S.  Kos 

22.  C.  Hawkins 

23.  S.  Anderson 
24.  S.  Keehn 

25.  J.  McKillip 


26.  C.  Blair 

27.  R.  Silberman 

28.  S.  Jeffries 

29.  K.  McBnde 

30.  V.  Sontchi 

31.  B.  Lloyd 

32.  R   Love 

33.  B.  Moore 

34.  L.  Moore 
35.  S.  Hill 

36.  T.  Aebersold 
37.  I.  East 

38.  L.  Lowry 

39.  W.  Sabul 
40.  M.  Gottwald 

41 .  A.  Davis 

42.  C.  Ellis 

43.  J.  Lambert 

44.  N.  Butler 

45.  J.  Meyer 

46.  R.  Stephens 

47.  K.  Weigand 
48.  L.  Ferris 

49.  L.  Pen  ley 

50.  S.  Blazac 


51.  A.  Young 

52.  N.  Holloron 

53.  M.  Lindsey 

54.  K.  Cain 

55.  J.  Reed 
56.  E.  Kauffmann 

57.  S.  Garon 
58   J    Smith 

59.  K.  Suttle 

60.  L.  Harkel 
61.  J.  Pock 

62.  J.  Hornak 

63.  P.  Whitsitt 

64.  C.  Sorgen 
65.  K.  Funcannon 

66.  R.  Smith 
67.  N.  VonLuik 

68.  K.  Wisner 

69.  T.  Hemes 

70.  B.  Metcalf 

71 .  D.  Christian 

72.  L.  Hendricks 
73.  L.  Sickiesmith 

74,  T.  Doyle 

75.  G.  Mead 


Delta  Zeta 
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The  philanthropy  for  Delta  Zeta  soror- 
ity members  across  the  nation  is  speech 
and  hearing.  The  past  school  year  saw 
lU's  Delta  Zeta  chapter  entertaining 
children  from  the  speech  and  hearing 
clinic  by  having  them  over  for  dinner  and 
playing  gomes.  Each  year,  the  house's 
pledge  class  also  donates  money  to  the 
group. 

Berty  Hall 


(LEFT)  In  behalf  of  her  sorority,  DZ  Pom  Whitsitt 
(center)  presents  a  check  to  representatives  ond 
students  from  the  speech  and  hearing  clinic. 
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Black  sororities  hold  own  Rush 


lU's  four  black  sororities  —  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha,  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Zeta 
Phi  Beta  and  Sigma  Gamma  Rho  —  have 
a  Rush  program  similar  to  that  spon- 
sored by  the  Panhellenic  Association. 
Coke  parties  are  held  for  prospective 
pledges,  at  which  time  the  sorority  "Big 
Sisters"  inform  their  guests  of  the  orga- 
nization and  its  principal  activities. 

Basically,  each  house  follows  the 
Panhellenic  Association's  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  Greek  Rush.  Minimum  re- 
quirements for  pledging  any  of  the  black 
organizations  are  full-time  student 
status,  a  2.3  cumulative  grade  point  ov- 
erage (GPA)  and  sophomore  or  second 
semester  freshman  standing. 

Selection  procedures  for  the  sororites 
differ,  though  none  of  the  four  groups  ex- 
tend bids  as  do  the  other  sororities. 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha's  selection  process 
is  a  rigid  one  and  interested  persons  are 
interviewed  and  meet  with  the  regional 
director  for  approval.  Delta  Sigma  Theta 
Rushees  must  hove  at  least  a  2.5  GPA  to 
be  considered  for  membership.  Sigma 
Gamma  Rho  requires  recommendations 
for  each  Rushee. 

According  to  Terry  House,  president 
of  Sigma  Gamma  Rho,  "We  take  the 
people  as  they  come  if  they  are  interested 
and  have  a  sincere  heart." 

Activities  for  the  block  social  sororities 
are  comparable  to  those  of  all  other 
Greek  organizations.  In  addition  to 
dances,  skating  parties  and  special  din- 
ners, the  houses  sponsor  philanthropic 
projects.  During  the  1977-78  academic 
year,  pledges  helped  out  at  the  University 
Middle  School,  and  many  sorority  mem- 
bers participated  in  a  March  of  Dimes 
fund-raiser. 

LeviniQ  Wright 
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Shawn  Spence 


(ABOVE)  Members  of  Sigma  Gamma  Rho  sorority 
get  together  for  one  of  their  pledge  functions.  First 
row:  Felicia  Wells,  Gina  Flowers,  Sylvia  Lockett. 
Second  row:  Mary  Feliciano,  Mercedes  Edwards, 
Kathy  McDonald.  Third  row:  Diane  lone  Tate, 
Cherri  Dupree. 


Evans  Scholars 


The  Evans  Scholars  raised  $255  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Volunteer  Students  Bureau 
(VSB)  with  their  second  rocquetball  tour- 
nament, held  in  December  1977.  Over 
150  rocquetball  enthusiasts  participated 
in  the  elimination  tournament,  which  the 
Evans  Scholars  hope  will  expand  into  an 
established  annuo!  philanthropy. 

With  the  help  of  Richard  Mull,  director 
of  the  HPER  Department's  recreational 
sports  program,  and  the  lU  rocquetball 
club,  the  Scholars  were  able  to  set  up  the 
tournament  professionally,  seeding  the 
players  to  ensure  the  competitiveness  of 
the  event.  Participants  could  choose  to 
compete  in  either  the  men's  or  women's 
doubles  or  singles  categories,  or  in  the 
mixed  pairs  division. 


Local  businesses  bought  advertising  in 
the  program  the  Scholars  printed  up,  and 
several  mode  contributions  directly  to  the 
VSB.  The  winners  in  each  event  were 
awarded  cosh  prizes  along  with  gift  cer- 
tificates from  local  sporting  goods  stores. 
The  proceeds  from  the  tournament  top- 
ped the  1976  contribution  to  the  VSB  by 
over  $75,  and  the  Evans  Scholars  hope  to 
increase  this  each  year. 

Joanie  Phdlrps 


(LEFT)  Freshman  Carol  Bosler,  the  first  woman  to 
join  a  fraternity  at  lU,  performs  her  pledge  duties  by 
sweeping  the  front  steps  of  the  Evans  Scholars 
house 


1.  C.  Czaja 

2.  M.  Joyce 

3.  D.  Greer 
4.  T.  Czechorski 

5.  B.  Sullivan 

6.  R.  Batliner 
7.  M.  Callahan 

8.  G.  Mroz 

9.  J.  Moron 

10.  T.  Oury 

11.  M.  Miller 

12.  B.  Gorrell 

13.  T.  Forbes 

14.  V.  Welch 

15.  T.  Enright 

16.  S.  Modson 


17.  G.  Schoenbeck 

18.  R.F. 

19.  B.  Sullivan 

20.  J.  Plotkin 

21.  D.  Roberts 

22.  J.  Fitzgerald 

23.  C.  Bosler 

24.  T.  Matovina 

25.  M.  Flonagan 

26.  B.  Mornocha 
27.  S.  Smith 

28.  M.  Oswalt 

29.  B.  Rohan 

30.  T.  Spartz 
31.  M.  Hansen 
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Comedy  duo 
highlights 
Greek  IVee/c 


(RIGHT)    Sponsored   by   Interf roternity  ^ 

Council    and    Pcnhellenic    Association,  o 

lU's  Greek  Week  was  highlighted  by  the  c 

performance  of  Cheech  and  Chong.  q 


Gamma  Phi  Beta 


B-  Gettelfinger 

2.  B.  Vance 

3.  D.  Bauer 

4.  J.  Smigiel 

5.  K^  Pickell 

6.  D,  Gruber 

7.  D.  McCoy 

8  J,  Pearson 

9  G,  DeRose 
0.  B.  Rinehart 

IIP    Plant 

12-  T    Lewton 

3.  C,  Wilson 

4.  J.  Dietz 

15.  D.  Landin 

16   M,  Wagner 


17   S-  Heald 

18.  S.  Merrick 

19.  K.  Martin 
20.  C.  Streepey 

21.  R.  Tahara 

22.  Mrs.  Croy 

23.  E.  Moron 
24.  M.  Koloch 

25.  L.  Hoyer 

26.  P.  Gibson 
27.  K.  Schwarzboch 

28   C,  Glueckert 

29.  T.  Chnstos 

30,  J.  Sydes 

31 .  L.  Boxberger 

32.  M.  Warwick 


33.  J.  Bibler 

49,  L    Foutty 

34.  L.A.  Richardson 

50,  J    Mathews 

35.  A.  Hoyer 

51    K,  Hodge 

36.  K.  Hinkley 

52,  S,  Reis 

37,  M.  Kiley 

53,  C,  Carter 

38.  A.  Henley 

54,  S.  Wirts 

39.  A.  Roy 

55,  J.  Heinz 

40.  B.  Summers 

56.  S.  Stevenson 

41.  C.  Vodde 

57.  K.  Claxton 

42.  B.  Rice 

58.  S.  Lamberson 

43.  D.  Zaher 

59.  S.  Hamme 

44.  L.  Johnson 

60.  S.  Jones 

45.  L.  Huff 

61    C.  Strong 

46    M.  Kane 

62,  K,  Wyss 

47,  S,  Grosse 

48,  M,  Yucevicius 

Photo  by  Picture  Mar 
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Kappa  Alpha  Theta 


Kappa  Alpha  Theta  finds  time  to  con- 
tribute its  energy  and  resources  to  many 
philanthropic  causes  and  social  organi- 
zations. The  Thetas'  annual  philan- 
thropic contribution  is  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Logopedics,  a  national  organiza- 
tion for  speech  and  hearing  defects.  In 
1977,  the  Thetas  sold  Christmas  cards 
on  behalf  of  the  organization  and  were 
able  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
during  the  holiday  season.  The  1978 
pledge  class  also  raised  money  for 
Logopedics  by  selling  coffee  and 
doughnuts  at  the  Music  Building  during 
the  energy  shortage. 

Other  contributions  included  a  Christ- 
mas party  with  Delta  Tou  Delta  fraternity 


in  conjunction  with  the  Bloomington  Big 
Brother-Big  Sister  organization;  dona- 
tions to  the  Beta  Blind  Fund;  the  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  Canned  Food  Drive;  and  the 
"Miss-A-Meal"  program  sponsored  by 
the  Panhellenic  Association.  Together 
with  the  Sigma  Pis,  the  Thetas  also  spon- 
sored a  "Greek  Night"  at  the  Regulator, 
with  proceeds  going  to  the  Big  Brother- 
Big  Sister  organization. 

LeesQ  Wilson 


(LEFT)  Spring  fever  strikes  Donna  Parsons,  junior, 
Kathleen  Bartz,  senior,  and  Jo  Davis,  senior,  as  tlney 
tal<e  a  short  cut  over  the  fence  around  Woodland 
Field 


I  -  S.  Mathews 

2.  K.  Bartz 
3.  D.  Parsons 
4.  S.  Young 
5.  L.  Peterson 

6.  B.  Hollon 

7.  L.  Wilson 

8.  J.  Cohen 

9.  L.  Mernll 


10.  K.  Aders 

11.  B.  Keiser 

12.  P.  Dillon 

13.  J.  Young 
14,  J.  Ryan 

1  5.  Mrs.  Dawson 

16.  K.  Hrisomalos 

17.  D.  Esque 

18.  A.  Spence 


19.  N.  Wilkins 

20.  B.  Watts 

21.  M.  Wood 
22.  C.  Greif 

23.  J.  Fell 

24    M.  Wombles 

25.  S.  Dailey 

26.  K.  Antic  lift 

27.  C.  Murchison 


28.  S.  Smith 

29.  L.  Mettlen 

30.  T.  Weissert 

31.  P.  Hutson 

32.  K.  Walker 
33.  C.  Friedman 

34.  N  Sosko 
35.  N  Bushey 
36.  N.  Swanson 


Pholo  by  Picture  Man 

37.  N.  Rouch 

38.  S.  Blake 

39.  M.  Cam 
40.  B.  Bursell 

41 .  S.  Sanguinette 

42.  B.  VonEaton 

43.  S.  Elliot 

44.  M.  Shirley 

45.  L.  Sinnock 


46.  A.  Damer 
47.  C    Milligan 

48.  S.  Herron 

49.  B.  Elcock 

50.  C.  Axtell 

51.  S.  Miller 
52.  N.  Lawson 
53    A.  Harding 
54.  D.  Packard 
55   M.  McColly 

56.  P.  Grant 

57.  J.  Wertz 

58.  A.  Spiker 

59.  C.  Olsen 
60    L.  Green 

61 .  G.  Froman 

62.  A.  Elliot 

63.  L.  Robertson 

64    B    Wickersham 

65   C.  Eickman 

66.  N.  Degan 

67.  L.  Bartlett 
68.  A.  Voigtmann 

69.  K.  McKee 

70.  G.  Brusse 

71.  E.  Froman 
72   K.  Fake 

73.  N.  Winslow 

74.  B.  Bloomstrom 

75.  J.  Hoster 

76.  O.  Hinson 

77.  K.  Brennan 

78.  E.  Rattray 
79.  J    Crider 

80.  J.  Loedenback 
81.  K.  Sosko 
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Kappa  Delta 


1.  P,  Hays 
2,  M   Carter 
3    A,  Schwab 

4.  P.  Dyer 

5    R-  Thomas 

6.  L.  Shafchuck 

7.  S.  Ashmore 

8.  D.  Markey 

9,  J,  Whitley 
10    C    Czyshin 

11.  S^  Welch 

12.  J.  Hcisey 
13.  C.  Price 

1  4,  C.  Clawson 


15  L.  Albert 
1  6    B.  Tessier 

17.  A.  Lcnz 
18    Mrs.  Seitz 

19  P.  Maas 
20    L.  Shymkus 

21.  P.  Miller 

22.  D.  Yates 
23.  C.  Bumbar 

24    S.E.  Mendenhcll 
25    E    Hipskind 

26  S    Peden 

27  K  Potter 
28    J.  Hinmon 


29,  J.  Ulrey 
30.  K.  Ellison 

31.  B.  Rhinehart 

32.  T.  Hamilton 
33    T    Taylor 
34.  L.  Littrell 

35.  D.  Kerb 
36.  J.  Colglazier 

37.  D.  Jones 

38.  D.  Schroeder 

39.  M.  Scarono 

40.  T.  Grewe 

41.  D    Silvey 

42.  J    Oliver 


43.  S.  Theis 
44.  P.  Lindley 
45.  G.  Pikus 
46.  P.  Paxton 
47.  L.  Francisco 

48.  S.  Brown 
49.  A.  McAllen 

50.  S.  Slifka 

51.  K.  Cline 

52.  R.  Kind 

53.  L.  Wise 
54.  N.  McCullough 

55.  S.  O'Shounessey 


Photo  by  Picture  Man 


The  Kappa  Deltas  were  able  to  provide 
a  Halloween  party  for  underprivileged 
Bloomington  children  with  money  they 
raised  through  their  fund  raising  Bowl-a- 
Thon.  Girls  in  the  house  got  student 
sponsors,  who  pledged  money  for  every 
pin  the  KDs  could  knock  over  in  indi- 
vidual bowling  sets.  The  scores  were  tal- 
lied, pledges  per  pin  collected  and  the 
money  combined  with  money  from  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  to  finance  the 
Halloween  party. 

The  Kappa  Delta  national  philan- 
thropy, the  Crippled  Children's  Hospital 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  also  benefited  from  the 
Bow-a-Thon.  Funds  left  over  from  the 
party  were  used  to  buy  toys,  which  the 
KDs  put  in  "sunshine  toy  bags"  and  sent 
to  each  patient  in  the  hospital. 

Joonie  Phillips 


photos/Don  Toon 
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(ABOVE)  Was  it  a  strike  or  a  spare?  To  this  Kappa 
Delta  sorority  member  it  really  didn't  matter  since 
all  the  proceeds  from  their  Bowl-a-Thon  went  to  the 
KD's  national  philanthropy. 


Kappa 

Delta 

Rho 


Though  Kappa  Delta  Rho  works  for  no 
specific  national  philanthropy,  fraternity 
members  work  for  a  variety  of  volunteer 
organizations.  KDR's  1977-78  philan- 
thropic contributions  to  the  Bloomington 
community  included  a  $25  donation  to 
the  Optimist  Club  and  a  monetary  gift  to 
the  Cancer  Society. 

Kothy  Furore 


LEFT)  A  couple  head  into  the  Koppa  Delta  Rho 
house  to  take  part  in  the  fraternity's  annual  Luau 
dance  festivities. 


Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

The  Kappa  Kappa  Gammas  fall  philan- 
thropic project,  which  they  have  spon- 
sored for  the  past  two  years,  was  their 
"Spaghetti  Splash."  This  was  a  spaghetti 
fund  raising  dinner,  donations  from 
which  went  to  the  Speech  and  Hearing 
Fund. 

In  the  spring,  the  Kappas  participated 
with  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity  in  a 
Multiple  Schlerosis  (MS)  drive.  In  1978, 
they  raised  $1850  in  donations  for  MS. 


(RIGHT)  Nancy  Wagner  approaches  an  area  resi- 
dent for  a  donation  during  the  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma-Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Multiple  Schlerosis 
drive. 


Don  Toon 


K.  Maris 
2.  C-  Tolhurst 

3.  D,  Elzy 

4.  S.  Kirn 
5-  P.  Mishelow 

6.  D.  Anstett 
7.  E.  Thorgren 

8.  S.J.  Tardy 

9.  L.  Flaherty 
10.  S.  Grimstad 

n.  J.  Phillips 


12.  N.  dinger 

13.  P.  Puis 

4.  D.  Howe 

1  5.  M.  Levatino 

16.  L.  Donk 

17.  A.  Wulfe 

18.  A.  Hall 

19.  S.  Kirn 
20.  C.  Reiman 

21.  S.  Kiely 

22.  C.  Wall 


23.  E.  Walls 

24.  L.  Gardner 

25.  B.  Woehike 
26.  J.  Whitted 

.  F.  Sons  de  la  Pena 

28.  S.  Eckman 

29.  J.  Schlegle 
30.  D.  Fleischhouer 

3  1 .  B.  Bromer 

32.  C,  White 

33.  A.  Van  Boven 


Photo  by  Picture  Mon 

34.  L,  Steckbeck 
35.  K.  Hutsen 

36.  A.  Brannan 

37.  D.  Haywood 

38.  C.  Vossburg 

39.  K.  Marquette 

40.  W.  Wiseman 
41.  K.  King 

42.  P.  Nichols 

43.  M.  Anstett 
44.  M.J.  Jerden 
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(LEFT)  At  a  table  outside  the  stadium,  participants 
in  the  Koppo  Sig  bike-a-thon  for  Cystic  Fibrosis  stop 
to  rest  end  check  instructions. 


1 .  S.  Stouder 

2.  M.  Clarke 
3.  E.  Blurke 

4.  D.  Botchelor 

5.  D.  Powell 

6.  C.  McKee 

7.  S.  Toney 
8.  D.  Dobson 

9.  J.  Wetzel 

10.  T.  Coleman 

1  1 .  A.  Havens 

12.  M.  Patterson 

13.  M.  Squatty 

14.  P.  Freeman 
15.  O.  Gaston 

16.  M.  Baker 


17.  B.  Wilsey 

18.  E.V.  Guys 
19.  T.  Est  ridge 

20.  D.  Box 

21.  D,  Baker 

22.  L.  Frogie 
23.  R.  Stewart 

24.  B.  Allen 

25.  M.  Stroh 
26.  T.  Springer 

27.  B.  Rupert 

28.  M.  Stoner 
29.  J.  Lamb 

30.  D.  Metzger 

31.  J.  Gerst 
32.  C.  Reinhart 


33.  T.  dinger 

34,  R.  Arby 

35.  A.  Figg 

36.  L.  Zeph 

37,  B    Smith 

38.  M.  Adoms 

39,  M,  Spencer 

40,  S,  Corso 

41.  R.  Quails 
42,  D,  McCauley 

43.  S.  Hoser 

44.  J.  Stamos 

45.  K.  Head 

46.  D.  Sleezy 

47.  G.  Cofoid 

48.  M,  Aldous 


49.  S.  Rosson 

50.  M    Potter 

51.  K.  Ogden 
52.  D.  Lowerdahl 

53.  M.  Hogon 
54.  M.  Clemenson 

55.  G.  Sutfin 

56.  B.  Givson 
57.  C.  Glander 

58.  B.  Clauss 
59,  B,  Postleweight 

60,  P,  Myers 

61 ,  J,  Bloney 
62,  D.  Giacomini 

63.  R,  Joers 

64,  S,  Peterson 

65,  E,  Arens 

66.  M.  Corbin 

67.  B.  Fryer 

68.  S.  Myers 
69.  P.J.  McKeever 

70.  R.  Lubarski 
71,  K,  Clark 


Kappa  Sigma 


Kappa  Sigma  has  two  philanthropic 
projects  each  year.  An  all-campus 
casino  night  called  Regatta  Royale  is  put 
on  to  raise  money  for  the  American 
Cancer  society.  A  bike-a-thon  is  also  held 
each  spring  to  raise  money  for  Cystic  Fib- 
rosis. Bike  riders  are  volunteers  from  var- 
ious Bloomington  schools  who  ask  for 
pledges  of  money  from  area  residents 
based  on  the  number  of  miles  ridden. 

Through  their  two  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities, the  Kappa  Sigs  raised  $1,000  dur- 
ing the  1977-78  school  year. 


Betty  Hall 
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Lambda  Chi  Alpha 


1  -  J-  Nerland 

2.  R.C.  Davee 

3.  C.  Bouvier 

4.  K.S-  McClarnon 

5.  K.  Scheurman 

6.  E.  Senen 

7.  D.  Schneck 

8.  J.  Wilmoth 

9.  S.  Gibson 
1  0.  B.  Harrington 

1  1 .  K.  Burrows 
12.  J.  Carson 
13.  R.  Hedeen 


14.  P.  Cassere 

15.  G.  McCartin 

16.  G.  Hardwick 

17.  W.  Wilmore 
18  R.  BohnsGck 
19.  J.  Lawrence 

20.  8.  Kraft 

21.  B.  Swank 

22.  M.  Martindill 

23.  K.  Bedan 

24.  M.  Haskett 

25.  B.  Corum 

26.  C.  Jordan 


27.  B.  Ferrell 

28.  P.  Baker 

29.  P.  Tabor 
30.  K.  Gale 

31 .  J.  Sturgis 

32.  D.  Poteet 

33.  M.  Brady 

34.  B.  Bright 

35.  B.  Johnson 

36.  D.  Windeii 
37.  J.  Draga 


Photo  :;.v  ^-'icrurf  ^^an 


The  ID  chapter  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
contributed  to  Multiple  Schlerosis  (MS) 
during  the  1977-78  academic  year.  In 
February,  they  sponsored  a  MS  drive  with 
the  Kappa  Kappa  Gammas.  They  distri- 
buted donation  banks  in  the  dorms  and 
Greek  houses  and  collected  from  lU  fans 
on  a  basketball  weekend.  A  total  of 
$1900  was  given  to  this  charity. 

Due  to  the  success  of  the  project,  the 
fraternity  is  applying  for  a  national 
philanthropic  award  —  the  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  Affair  Award.  They  have  been 
working  for  Muscular  Dystrophy  for  five 
years. 

Christine  Mane  Garrow 


(RIGHT)  A  no-charge,  all-campus  lawn  dance  in 
August  is  an  annual  project  sponsored  by  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha  for  the  enjoyment  of  lU  students. 
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Phi  Delta  Theta 


Each  year  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity 
members  take  time  out  from  their  busy 
academic  and  social  schedules  to  do 
their  part  for  the  Bloomington  communi- 
ty. During  the  1  977-78  school  year,  many 
Phi  Delts  donated  blood  when  the 
Bloodmobile  made  one  of  its  campus 
stops.  The  project  was  so  successful  that 
it  will  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

R   Joseph  Goode 


(LEFT)  Taking  advantage  of  a  warm  April  day,  a 
group  of  Phi  Delts  congregate  outside  of  their  house 
end  visit  with  some  North  Jordon  neighbors. 


^hoto  by  Picture  Man 

1.  B.  Strain 

2.  J.  Goode 

3.  M.  Finley 

4.  M.  Lynch 
5.  P.  Bolin 

6.  M,  Wendt 

7.  K.  Andrews 

8.  B.  McCurrey 

9.  B.  Brake 

}  10.  E.  Valdettaro 

!        11.  A.  Lee 

'      12.  M.  Brown 

13.  D.  Marshall 

14.  S.  Cozad 

15.  T.  Gotschall 

16.  A.  Flemming 


17.  B.  Mackey 

18.  M,  Selvia 

19.  J.  Hunt 

20.  T.  Noone 

21.  W.  Day 

22.  J.  Sweeney 

23.  S.  Burgadoerfer 

24.  B.  Muller 

25.  M.  Rundle 

26.  M.  Carney 
27.  J.  Cook 

28.  B.  Mohler 
29.  J.  McMurry 

30.  D.  McVey 

31 .  B.  Grissom 
32.  T.  Hodek 


33.  R.  Kean 

34.  C.  Reeves 

35.  R.  Belt 

36.  M,  Brown 

37.  J.  Kelleher 
38.  K.  Tam 

39,  M.  Bronning 

40.  B.  Lout 

41 ,  M.  Brown 

42.  M.  Stiles 

43.  M.  Berry 

44.  J.  Conley 
45.  S.  Baler 

46.  C.  Erikson 

47.  K.  Heishmon 

48.  A.  Johnston 


49.  D.  Labrosh 

50.  C.  Coats 
51.  P.  Andrews 

52.  J.  Sims 

53.  D.  Oca 
54.  S.  Kirchner 

55.  D.  Lucas 

56.  J.  Perrin 
57.  N.  Newman 

58.  B.  Smith 

59.  P.  Nugent 

60.  L.  Puckett 
61.  C.  Piuta 

62.  J.  Marshall 

63.  S.  Manshalt 
64.  D.  Weaver 
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Phi  Gamma  Delta 
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1.  G.  Wilson 

2.  B.  Dunn 

3.  R.  Magill 

4.  S.  Sorgen 
5.  J, P.  Swanson 

6.  D.  Reno 

7.  S.  McMurrcy 

8.  M.  Keefer 

9.  D   Biggs 

10.  T   Thorp 

1  1.  T.  Reynolds 

12.  J.  Perkins 

13.  M.  Sidebottom 

14.  J.  Steele 

15.  J.  Jones 
16.  S.  Schafer 

17.  J.  Fogle 

18.  M.  Edwards 

19.  M.  Tackett 
20   M.  Weller 

21.  J.  Turk 

22.  D.  Tyte 

23.  J.  Fettig 


24.  B.  Taylor 

25.  J.  Padgett 
26.  C.  Hottinger 

27.  D.  Faro 

28    T.  Huntley 

29.  R,  Tabutt 

30    R.  Thornson 

31.  B.  Gray 

32.  S    Reed 
33.  R.  Nicholson 

34.  W.  Wade 
35.  J.  Woodruff 

36.  S    Eisner 

37.  C.  Davis 

38.  D.  Blemker 

39.  C.  Coleville 
40.  A.  Hoffer 

41 .  B.  Downing 
42.  J.  Stanbrough 

43.  B.  Bergdoll 

44.  M.  Hedges 
45    T.  Van  Buskirk 

46.  J.  Troutman 


Phi  Gamma  Delta's  fall  philanthropic 
project  once  again  proved  a  success  in 
October,  1977.  The  Fiji's  fourth  annual 
tennis  tournament,  held  on  Woodlawn, 
HPER  and  Bryan  Park  courts,  yielded 
nearly  $600  for  their  major  philan- 
throphy  —  Muscular  Dystrophy. 

According  to  Jeff  Fettig,  chapter  presi- 
dent, the  fraternity  has  consistently  been 
honored  with  the  Baker  Cup,  a  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  national  award  for  out- 
standing philanthropic  contribution.  The 
tennis  tournament  was  only  one  activity 
that  qualified  the  Fijis  for  notional  recog- 
nition. 


Photo  by  Picture  f^on 

During  the  1977-78  school  year,  the 
pledges  contacted  the  Bloomington 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department  and 
painted  the  city's  fire  tower.  The  entire 
chapter  sponsored  a  Halloween  party  for 
underprivileged  children  and  donated 
time  to  patients  at  the  convalescent 
home  when  the  "Blizzard  of  '78"  pre- 
vented employees  from  getting  to  work. 
The  Fijis  also  planned  an  Easter  egg  hunt 
for  the  underprivileged  youth  of  Monroe 
County,  which  was  cancelled  because  of 
the  extended  spring  break. 

Kothy  Furore 
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Phi  Kappa  Psi 


Phi  Kappa  Psi  contributed  their  share 
to  the  Bloomington  community  during 
the  1977-78  school  year.  In  addition  to 
sponsoring  the  annual  Fall  Criterion 
Bicycle  Race  for  Muscular  Dystrophy 
and  trick-or-treating  for  UNICEF,  the  Phi 
Psis  painted  the  homes  of  two  elderly 
Bloomington  couples. 

Members  of  the  fraternity  also  became 
"big   brothers"   in   the   Big    Brothers-Big 


Sisters  program,  and  a  group  from  the 
house  restored  two  locally  vandalized 
bridges. 


R   Joseph  Goode 


(LEFT)  Halloween  sure  brings  out  the  best  in  peo- 
ple! Here,  Phi  Psi  Brian  Hudson  sings  a  scary  carol 
during  the  fraternity's  annual  "scarenode"  for  UN- 
ICEF 


Valerie  Terzes  Tonke 


iQ  by  Picture  Man 

1.  S,  Gilreoth 

1 9.  J.  Meunier 

37.  K.  Koser 

2,  B.  Riechart 

20.  G  Cozad 

38.  B.  Cross 

3.  B,  Glidden 

21    H.  Knotts 

39.  T.  Rogers 

4.  E.  White 

22.  S.  Beckmon 

40.  R.  Flougher 

5-  B.  Hudson 

23.  F.  Lapierre 

41    A.  Pogorzelsk 

6.  K.  Norton 

24.  J.  Siebert 

42,  T.  Schorr 

7.  A.  Dog 

25.  D.  Lysohir 

43.  S.  Straub 

8,  M.  Broody 

26.  P   Rau 

44,  P.  Scheider 

9.  R.  Stutsman 

27.  D.  Smith 

45.  G.  Seger 

10.  G.  Ross 

28.  J.  Bowker 

46.  M.  Brodski 

IIP.  Oherle 

29.  S.  Brizius 

47.  K.  Meeks 

12.  B.  Wunder 

30.  B.  Voor 

48    B.  Harris 

13.  J.  Schook 

31.  R.  Wompler 

49.  P.  Berg 

14.  J.  Stevens 

32.  R.  Johnson 

50.  B.  Statesman 

15.  B.  Mohr 

33.  B.  Partridge 

51.  T.  Mitro 

16.  T.  Nogy 

34.  S.  Davidson 

52.  M.  Chestnut 

17.  B.  Osborn 

35.  M.  Richmond 

53.  J.  Mopes 

18.  S.  Everoad 

36.  J.  Brown 

54.  B.  Clarke 
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Pi  Beta  Phi 


4.  B 


I.e.  Boyan 

2.  S.  Mitchell 

3.  S,  Bedell 

Mieczenkowski 

5-  J    Matthews 

6-  MB.  McDonald 

7    K,  Johnson 

B,  Blake 
9,  M.  Murdock 
10.  R.  Miller 


11    J.  Witt 

12.  L.  Taylor 

13.  N.  Robinson 

14.  S.  Hogner 

15.  L,  Scoville 
1  6   C.  Robertson 

17  S.  Busord 
18.  C.  Gretencord 

9.  K.  Karsnik 
20.  T.  Duckworth 


21 .  D.  Najem 
22.  S.  Sheridan 

23.  C.  Clark 

24.  J.  Copple 
25.  W.  Swanson 

26.  S-  Gill 

27.  S.  Cysewski 

28.  D.  Yeazel 

29.  L.  Temoleton 

30.  N.  Flynn 


31.  C.  McKeel 

32.  B.  Homann 

33.  L.  Ramsay 
34.  C.  Rich 

35.  C.A.  Mosko 

36.  D.  Dunn 

37.  M.  Evard 
38.  L.  Dunn 

39-  L.  Levine 


Photo  by  Picture  Ma 


Pi  Beta  Phi's  major  philanthropic 
projects  are  concerned  with  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  many  geographical 
areas. 

Settlement  School  in  Tennessee  in- 
structs the  Appalachian  Mountain  peo- 
ple about  general  education,  household 
economics,  health  care  and  farming 
techniques. 

Arrow  in  the  Arctic  is  a  project  the  Pi 
Phis  raise  money  for  to  support  two 
reading-learning  centers  situated  in  the 
rural  areas  of  northern  Canada. 

Arrowmont  in  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  is  a 


school  of  arts  and  crafts  operated  in  con- 
junction with  the  University  of  Tennessee 
where  students  can  expand  their  skills  in 
the  art  field. 

In  the  past.  Pi  Beta  Phi,  along  with 
Sigma  Chi  fraternity,  has  raised  as  much 
as  $2000  for  the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Foundation. 

Linda  Dunn 

(RIGHT)  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority  members  Dianne 
McElheny  (left)  and  Linda  Weaver  take  advantage 
of  the  worm  weather  to  sell  lemonade  and  cookies 
to  passers-by. 


.itm)i\ifct- 

COCKItS 
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Pi 

Kappa 

Alpha 


Big  Brothers-Big  Sisters  is  the  national 
and  local  philanthropy  of  the  Pi  Kappa 
Alphas.  This  was  established  two  years 
ago  at  their  national  convention. 

To  raise  money  in  1977-78,  the  house 
sponsored  a  Greek  Night  at  the  Silver 
Dollar.  Through  the  past  two  years.  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  pledges  have  done  various 
community  service  projects,  donations 
going  to  the  Big  Brother-Big  Sister  fund. 


(LEFT)  Doug  Steele  greets  trick-or-treaters  at  the  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  house  during  the  fraternity's  Hallo- 
ween party  for  underprivileged  children. 


Photo  by  Picture  Moi 

I .  T.  Gordon 

2.  C.  Edwards 

3.  E.  Morcum 

4.  G.  Spudic 

5.  M.  Melton 

6.  S.  Ehmke 

7.  S.  Kress 

8.  P.  Lottes 

9.  C.  Swan 

10.  A.  Wise 

II.  D.  Blake 


12.  N.  Huls 

13.  T.  Miller 

14.  N.  White 
1  5.  A.  Brown 

16.  C.  Dueringer 
17,  R.  O'Brien 

18.  R.  Matthews 

19.  A.  Krempp 

20.  E.  Buis 

21.  D.  Steele 

22.  N.  Miller 


23.  J.  Bretz 

24.  B.  Popper 

25.  J.  Neal 

26.  D.  Weimer 

27.  J.  Laymon 

28.  B.  Clyde 

29.  J.  Hynes 
30.  M.  Weisheit 

31  -  S-  Cunningham 

32.  J.  Costello 
33.  R.  Hagenmaier 


34.  J.  Rabb 

35,  R.  Kane 

36.  D.  Davila 

37.  G.  Meyer 

38.  W.  Greeson 

39.  S.  Freuger 

40.  K.  Perkins 
41 .  J.  Seng 
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1.  S^  Smith 
2^  K,  Woodrick 
3.  D.  Schaefer 

4.  J.  Isenblatter 

5.  T.  Kiningham 
6.  D.  Rose 
*A,  Dawg 

**W,G-  Fogarty 
7.  R.  Henning 

8.  B.  Hinton 

9.  G^  Ashton 

10.  R    Dunlap 
H-  J,  Barker 

)2,  D.  Schleibaum 

13.  D.  Hensley 

14.  G.  Essling 

15.  S.  Witte 

16.  J.  Hoyden 
?  01'  Windsor 

17.  C.  Dclton 

18.  T.  Sadler 
19.  T.  Breitwieser 

20.  M.  Boccash 

21.  S.  Miller 

22.  R.  Gibson 
23.  M.  Schleinkofer 

24.  T.  March 

25.  E.  Slingsby 

26.  S.  Boone 

27.  K.  Morgan 

28.  K.  McDonald 

29.  J.  Lux 

30.  K.  Smith 

31.  K.  Van  Winkle 

32.  J.  Welty 

33.  D.  Holt 
34.  M.  Datzmon 

35.  D.  Teron 

36.  D.  Kays 

37.  J.  Leonard 

38.  D.  Oren 

39.  A.  Cord 
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Pi  Kappa  Phi 


Pi  Kappa  Phi  fraternity  members  raised 
$150  for  the  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Project,  the 
house's  national  philanthropy.  By  selling 
light  bulbs  door-to-door,  the  Pi  Kaps 
were  able  to  donate  money  to  buy  special 
playground  equipment  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children. 

During  February  1978,  Pi  Kappa  Phi 
sold  Valentine  roses  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide project  sponsored  by  the  fraternity. 
Money  from  the  flower  sale  was  given  to 
the  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Project. 


Kothy  Furore 


(RIGHT)  Steve  Smith  takes  a  swing  at  the  Pi  Kappa 
Phi's  annual  fall  camp-out  in  Brown  County. 


Marty  Fender 


40.  R.  Gnall 

41.  R.  Fisher 

42.  S.  Barker 

43.  W.  Loomis 

44.  M.  Fender 

45.  J.  Miller 

46.  G.  Finet 

47.  M.  Begle 


Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 


1 .  C.  Edwards 

2.  B.  Motter 

3.  D,  Underwood 

4,  C.  Woodruff 

5.  M.  Mezey 

6,  D-  MocMurphy 

7.  J,H,  Young 

.  5,  Sumner 

9,  S.C.  Towsley 


10    R    Horn 

II    J.  Gillihan 

12.  J    Archer 

13    S  H    Gates 

14    J    Lawler 

15   J  P,  Nichols 

16   B,  Ruble 

I  7    K    Motheson 

18   J,  Strasser 


19    B    Baldwin 
20,  F    O'Connell 
21,  D    Dream 
22   J    Jackson 
23,  D  O'Neal 

24  D    Polley 

25  G   White 
26    K    Arbuckle 

27,  L    Pfister 


Photo  by  Picture  Man 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon's  community  ser- 
vice programs  are  centered  around  their 
pledge  class  members  who  collect  money 
for  Muscular  Dystrophy  during  their  an- 
nual drive.  This  year,  their  fall  pledges 
planted  trees  out  at  Brown  County  No- 
tional Park  as  a  special  conservation 
awareness  program.  They  also  spent 
time  at  the  Bloomington  Boy's  Club,  help- 
ing paint  the  facilities  for  a  clean-up 
project. 

Joanie  Phillips 

(LEFT)  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  members  spent  a  day 
in  the  fall  setting  goals  and  planning  events  for  the 
upcoming  year 


28   S   Speer 

29    B    Bruggemann 

30   L    Abdul-Hcboush 

31,  B.  Ozo 

32,  D,  Karch 

33    B,  Eaton 

34    S    Ebersole 

35    P   Nitz 

36  J    Pulliam 

37  O,  Russo 
38   P  Gillis 

39   T    Correll 

40-  A,  Sellers 

41,  R,  Bone 

42.  S,  Lee 

43    R,  Easfwick 

44    J,  Merritt 

45    T  C    Adams 

46   T    Hawley 

47  J.  Jordan 

48  D   Lowe 

49  C    Rank 

50   CD   Kelderhouse 
51    R,  Oz 

52,  D  Jockey 

53,  R-  Hepler 

54,  D    Dummy 

55,  L    Lubbs 

56,  E    Young 
57    P,J,  Modigan 

58,  G,  Gephort 

59,  D,  Wahl 

60.  G.W   Schowe 

61.  SB,  Nix 

62,  T    Slauter 

63,  B,  Bullock 

64  B,  Garrett 

65  B,  Motter 

66.  T.  Dusing 

67.  M.  Stetzel 
68    K   Cage 

69  D  Sentor 
70,  H,  Trout 
71  J,  Phillips 
72,  A,  Byster 
73,  D  Donaldson 
74,  S,  Westfall 
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Sigma  Kappa 


I-  C-  Drudge 
2.  T.  Loser 

3.  D.  Rolape 

4.  C.  Youngs 
5    M   Mahlberg 
6,  D.  Doughtery 

7,  C.  Gooch 

8.  M.  Allin 

9,  L.  Blotchley 

10   S    Slevers 

1  I ,  M.  Steinwedel 

12.  M.  Bradshaw 

13.  A.  White 


14.  M    Mills 

15.  D.  Runger 

16.  S.  Kasting 

17.  S.  Sutton 
18    L.  Hasnerl 

19.  S.  Babb 

20.  A.  Bonifer 

21.  M   Racik 

22-  Mrs.  Pennington 

23.  J.  Morcella 

24.  A.  Kasting 
25.  S.  Novak 

26.  B.  Commers 


27.  R.  Kern 
28.  D.  Batchik 

29.  H,  Brady 

30.  B.  Arnold 

31.  K.  Romy 

32.  R.  Jones 
33.  C    St.  Martin 

34,  T.  Miller 

35.  K.  Kelly 
36   A.  Crooks 

37   P   White 
38   W.  Baldwin 


Photo  by  Picture  Man 


Sigma  Kappa  has  three  philanthropies 
to  which  they  contribute  annually: 
Geruntology  (care  of  the  elderly),  the 
Maine  Sea  Coast  Mission  and  the  Ameri- 
can Form  School. 

Donations  made  by  the  Sigma  Kappas 
during  the  1977-78  school  year  helped 
support  a  school  on  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Maine.  The  girls  also  sent 
clothes  to  the  mission  lost  year. 


Girls  in  Greece  benefited  from  Sigma 
Kappa's  contributions  to  the  American 
Farm  School.  Money  donated  by  sorority 
members  went  toward  educating  women 
in  the  foreign  country  in  areas  of  cooking 
and  sanitation. 

Locally,  Sigma  Kappa  participated  and 
won  first  place  in  the  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 
bed  race  for  cancer.  The  girls  also  took 
ice  cream  to  a  senior  citizens  home  dur- 


ing the  Christmas  season,  where  the' 
sang  carols  for  the  residents. 


Kothy  Furore 


(ABOVE)  Sigma  Kappas  Anne  Bonifer,  Sandy  Kast 
ing  and  Betty  Arnold  paint  the  steps  at  the  Pi  Kapp 
Phi  fraternity  in  preparation  for  Little  500  activities 
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Sigma  Nu 


One  of  the  organizations  whose  philan- 
thropy was  affected  by  the  extensive  coal 
strike,  the  Sigma  Nus,  were  forced  to  can- 
cel their  annual  February  Follies  in  1  978. 
In  1977,  this  successful  fund  raiser 
earned  over  $1700  for  the  Big  Brothers- 
Big  Sisters  Program  in  Bloomington,  mak- 
ing the  cancellation  a  disappointing  one. 

The  Sigma  Nu  Follies  matches  campus 
sororities  in  competitions  ranging  from 
tug-of-wars  to  sack  races,  with  the  top  six 
finishers  earning  prize  points.  The  team 
earning  the  most  points  is  awarded  a 
four-foot  traveling  trophy.  Trophies  ore 
also  awarded  for  the  best  costumes,  the 


most  tickets   sold,   and  the  most  spirit 
shown  by  a  team  and  its  supporters. 

Sponsors  are  assigned  for  each  sorori- 
ty, and  the  sororities  sell  tickets  for  the 
event.  Money  from  both  of  these  sources 
is  used  to  help  pay  for  expenses  and  the 
remaining  profits  are  donated  to  the  Big 
Brothers-Big  Sisters  Program. 

Joanre  Phrllips 


(LEFT)  A  sack  race  was  just  one  of  the  events  soror- 
ity members  took  part  in  during  the  1977  Sigma  Nu 
Follies,  The  event  was  cancelled  last  February  due 
to  the  coal  shortage- 


Photo  by  Picture  Man 

1.  L.  laccrino 

2.  C.  Czeschin 
3.  S.  Wolfe 

4.  I.e.  Zubkoff 
5.  G.  Rago 

6.  T.  Williams 
7.  C.  Nail 

8.  J.  Donchez 

9.  M,M,  Terrell 

10.  J,  Kerezman 
11,  B.  Dugdale 

12.  B.N.  Shapiro 

13.  G.B.  Freyn 

14.  C.C.  Clausen 


15.  G,  Thomas 

16,  J,  Sangalis 
17,  M,P,  Sutt 
18-  C,  Litchen 

19,  J,  Torr 

20,  R,  Werner 

21,  M,  Darner 
22.  M.  Tempelton 

23.  S.  Olson 
24.  M.J.  Komar 

25.  D.  Wade 

26.  A.  Horah 

27.  D.  Peters 

28.  J.  Krivacs 


29.  E-  Pence 

30.  D,  Binkley 

31,  J,  Master 

32.  E.  Leer 

33,  D-  Westphal 

34,  D.  Meadows 

35,  T,  Svenstrup 
36,  J,  Pavish 

37,  M,P,  Dibley 
38,  J,  Bigbad 

39,  B,  Mclndoe 
40,  S,  Wolfe 

41,  K.  Litchen 

42.  J.  Dugdale 


43.  E.  Abel 

44.  S.  Bail 

45.  T.  Beam 

46.  D.  Goslin 
47.  T.G-  Brosseau 

48.  B.  Carpenter 

49.  B.  Johnson 

50.  B.  Fennemon 

51.  F.  Metz 

52.  C.  McCray 

53.  B,  King 
54.  K.  VanNess 
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Sigma  Chi 


The  national  charity  established  by 
Sigma  Chi  fraternity  in  1967  is  the  Wal- 
lace Village  for  Children.  This  center  is 
one  of  the  few  in  the  country  for  mini- 
mally brain-damaged  children.  Last  year, 
the  fraternity  raised  $500  for  their  philan- 
thropic cause. 

Each  year,  Sigma  Chi  pairs  up  with  a 
sorority  to  collect  money  for  the  Mental 
Health  Association.  The  money,  which  is 
collected  during  Homecoming  Week, 
goes  to  buy  art  supplies  for  the  in-patient 
facilities. 


As  an  annual  service  project,  the 
pledge  class  of  Sigma  Chi  volunteers  to 
work  at  Stone  Belt  Council  for  Retarded 
Citizens.  The  house  also  donates  money 
to  Muscular  Dystrophy  and  the  Heart 
Association  each  year. 

Betty  Hall 


(RIGHT)  Rick  Rodney  wrestles  with  a  youngster  in 
Dunn  Meadow  in  a  very  unorganized  footboll 
gome.  Sigma  Chis  invited  a  group  of  underprivi- 
leged boys  for  lunch  and  a  day  of  fun. 


Valerie  Terzes  Tanke 
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1.  J.  Gary 
2.  J.  Fergus 
3.  J.  Crodian 
4.  J.  Gollier 

5.  M.  Porter 

6.  J.  Beatty 

7.  B.  Caffoe 
8.  P.  True 

9   J.  Schmith 

10.  S.  Ritter 

11.  J.  Weithoff 

12.  "Cory" 

13.  P.  Koeneman 

14.  J.  Cremer 


15,  B.  Fuller 
16,  B    Pauszek 

17,  J,  Portenheimer 
18,  R,  Rodney 
19    M,  Salerno 

20,  M,  Stephenson 

21,  R.  Kubley 

22.  M.  Smith 
23,  S,  Rice 

24,  J,  Sheubat 
25,  B,  Klas 

26,  G,  Oltmon 

27,  K,  Salliant 

28,  D,  Flaherty 


29,  P,  Jefferson 

30.  A.  Brown 

31.  M.  Atwood 

32.  M.  Souza 

33.  B.  Drake 

34.  D.  Knapp 

35.  D.  Deitch 

36.  B.  Deitch 

37.  5.  Rauch 
38.  G-  Bowman 

39.  M,  Vea 

40.  J.  Lopez 

41.  D,  Dukes 
42,  B,  Hamilton 


43,  R,  Glassmeyer 

44,  B,  Arnold 

45,  D,  Kubley 
46,  J,  Miller 

47,  K,  Woschitz 

48,  S.  Moening 

49.  D.  Rose 

50.  J.  Owens 
51.  J.  King 

52.  K.  Smith 

53.  M.  Mortorty 

54.  C.  Ferguson 
55.  B.  Ravensburg 

56.  D.  Morrow 


tmjfs.. 


Sigma 

Delta 

Tau 


1,  K,  Keeley 

2,  C.  Graff 
3.  P,  Herzog 

4.  B.  Schwartz 

5.  M.  Izeman 

6.  S.  Foreman 

7.  C.  Goldstein 

8.  A.  Garringer 

9.  C.  Lee 
10.  S.  Bernstein 


U.S.  Polasky 
12.  M.  Siedel 

13.  C.  Benmour 

14.  L.  Goldstein 

15.  C.  Solomon 

1 6.  D.  Colderon 
1  7.  C.  Bernstein 

18.  J.  Weinstroub 

19   M   Brand 

20,  L,  Mandell 


21 .  E.  Roppaport 

22.  S.  Breitowich 
23.  I.  Giickmon 

24.  S.  Sobel 

25.  J.  Miller 

26.  L.  Ziker 

27.  B.  Kraft 
28.  M.  Feitlinger 

29.  B    Yakow 
30.  W.  Newcorn 


31.  S.  Gold 

32.  J.  Epstein 

33-  N.  Fine 

34.  M   Bairn 

35.  L.  Kaufman 

36.  S.  Silver 

37.  L.  Stein 

38.  L    Fisher 
39.  E.  Gobovitch 

40,  L,  Bam 


41 .  S.  Levy 

42.  L.  Pelfin 
43.  B.  Rothenberg 

44.  F    Bercovitz 

45.  D.  Edwards 
46.  R.  Moss 

47,  H,  Hymon 
48.  G  Hecht 
49.  J.  Erickson 
50.  M.  Roiffie 


51.  K.  Gbull 

52.  S    Fishmon 

53.  L   Segall 

54.  G    Friedman 

55.  R.  Fohrman 


Sigma 

Gamma 

Rho 


1    D.  Tate 

2.  S    Lockett 

3    F.  Hairston 

4.  C.  McDonald 

5   M.  Feliciano 

6  C    Dupree 

7  T    House 

8  L    Dunlap 
9    F.  Wells 

10  G  Flowers 
IIP  Maultsby 
12    M.  Edwards 

13   G,  Dudley 
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Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon 


1.  K.  Cantwell 

2.  D^  Hursh 

3.  K.  Weyer 
4.  C.  Chuckney 

5.  B,  Bobbit 

6.  D.  Burgalar 

7.  J,  Stump 

8    S.  Shottenstein 

9.  D.  Miller 

10^  C.  Miller 

11.  J,  True 

12.  S.  Bates 

13.  D.  Kanyer 

14.  B.  Brengle 
15.  M.  Beck 

16.  J.  Stouthamer 

17.  M.  Miller 

18.  J.  Collins 


19.  H.  Ebert 

20.  J.  Pussinelli 

21 .  I.  Komman 
22.  D.  Worthington 

23.  J.  Hickey 
24.  J.  Futterknecht 

25.  K.  Bayliss 

26.  M.  Olbina 
27.  R.  Matthews 

28.  R.  Stouffer 

29.  R.  Dizon 

30.  N.  Howe 

31.  M.  Carter 
32.  S.  Flynn 

33.  C.  Thoele 
34.  M.  Desmond 

35.  K,  Getz 

36.  S.  Miller 


37.  R.  Fortier 

38.  J.  Kirsh 

39.  G.  Pritchard 

40.  C.  Allen 

41.  B.  Keller 

42.  G.  Kelley 

43.  D.  Weeden 

44.  D.  Ridgley 
45.  J.  Rouch 

46.  T.  Morgan 
47.  M.  Weber 
48.  K.  Albnght 
49.  B,  Chenoweth 

50.  S.  Luegers 

51.  B.  Vidmich 

52.  R.  Dustman 
53.  R.  Reel 

54.  M.  Bertram 


55.  R.  Druz 

56.  J.  Martin 
57.  D.  Ahearn 

58.  D.  Land 

59.  J.  Seville 

60.  T.  Wissler 

61.  D.  Seibert 

62.  P.  Wulff 

63.  D.  Light 

64.  M.  Brown 

65.  J.  Strappe 
66.  B.  Francey 

67.  R.  Rexing 

68.  A.  Pledge 
69.  J.  Kurzawa 

70.  B.  Davis 

71.  R.  Torbeck 

72.  8.  Baur 


Photo  by  Picture  Man 


Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  national  philan- 
thropy is  referred  to  as  the  Camp  Fund. 
The  money  is  used  to  support  different 
camps  around  the  country.  The  lU  chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  was  recognized 
during  the  past  year  for  their  21  years  of 
100  percent  participation. 

Every  year,  the  house  members  kidnap 
the  president  of  each  sorority  and  ask  for 
canned  goods  as  ransom.  These  canned 
goods  ore  then  donated  to  the  Monroe 
County  Emergency  Food  Pantry.  The  Sig 
Eps  also  have  a  Christmas  benefit  for  100 
people  in  various  Bloomington  charities. 

Betty  Holl 

(RIGHT)  Kidnappings  ore  really  fun  —  at  least 
when  part  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  annual  philan- 
thropic project  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Minis- 
tries Emergency  Food  Pantry.  Here,  Sig  Ep  Dan 
Hursh  holds  Kappa  Delta  vice-president  Deb  Wil- 
liams captive. 
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Sigma  Pi 


To  collect  money  for  the  Big 
Brothers-Big  Sisters  of  Monroe  County, 
Sigma  Pi  fraternity  hosts  different  ac- 
tivities around  campus.  Lost  year,  the 
Sigma  Pis  earned  $250  by  sponsoring  a 
night  at  the  Ye  Old  Regulator  Tavern. 
Anyone  wearing  Greek  letters  was  given 
beer  for  half  price  and  mixed  drinks  were 
two  for  one. 


BeTtv  Hall 


(RIGHT)  What's  a  "big  brother"  for  but  to  buy  you 
pop  and  teach  you  how  to  shoot  a  bosketbalP 
Here,  Sigma  Pi  Tom  Peterson,  a  member  of  the  Big 
Brothers-Big  Sisters  organization,  gives  "little 
brother"  Greg  Fasig  a  few  pointers. 


1.  B.  Barton 

2.  P.  Livelli 

3.  B.  Shoup 

4  J.  Copeland 

5  J.  Hancock 

6.  R.  Carsons 

7.  D.  Beloga 

8.  K,  Hinkle 

9.  T.  Olson 
10.  A.  Bagnall 

11.  R.  Christ 
12.  R.  Holeman 

13.  B.  Layers 

14.  F.  Clifford 

15.  J.  Sullivan 


16.  R.  Deckard 

17.  B.  Turner 

18.  S.  Korffe 
19.  P.  Ballens 

20.  T.  Yaddence 

21.  D.  Brown 

22.  T.  Vonderclict 

23.  D.  Crum 

24.  M.  Beaver 

25.  R.  Ose 

26.  M.  Mishler 

27.  B.  Harnake 

28.  T.  Wilkinson 

29.  J.  Heleke 

30.  D.  Wilsey 


31.  R.  Borrlea 

32.  B.  Pasquales 

33.  5.  Barkes 

34.  M.  Chabrojo 

35.  D.  Brackston 

36.  G.  Buckholtz 

37.  I.  Kleinops 

38.  M.  Keneipp 
39.  J.  Scott 

40.  S.  Pearhead 

41.  B.  Hancock 
42.  D.  Christ 

43.  B.  Root 
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Tau  Kappa 
Epsilon 


1.  M^  Quillin 

2.  R.  Bosler 

3.  M,  Sexton 
4^  S-  Russell 

5-  W,  Heninger 
6-  R.  Turner 

7.  M.  Winters 

8.  D,  Werner 
9.  M.  Hotz 

10.  H.  Fortune 

1  1.  R.  Campbell 

12.  M.  Baker 


13.  J.  Smith 

14.  S.  Sindelor 

1 5.  L.  Sowders 
6.  G.  Hornberger 

7.  B.  Springstein 

R.  Kunos 
19.  G-  Horfman 
20.  S   Lentz 

21 .  G.  Budreau 

22.  M.  Fortune 

23.  K,  Rickerd 
24.  W.  Partridge 


25.  J.  Roszkowski 
26.  K.  Reinhart 

27.  A.  Lucas 

28,  J.  Follace 
29.  R.  Rykovich 

30.  E.  Durkin 

31 .  T.  Jacobs 

32.  8.  Miller 

33.  J.  Allen 
34,  D.  Martin 

35.  B.  Clark 
36   S.  Claffke 


Photo  by  Picture  Mon 


When  Mark  Tinsley,  former  president 
of  the  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  Alumni  As- 
sociation, died  of  cancer,  the  fraternity 
wanted  to  honor  him  in  some  way.  Con- 
sequently, the  Tekes  adopted  the  Cancer 
Society  as  their  local  philanthropy. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Tekes  have 
sponsored  a  bed  race  in  Wood  lawn  Field. 
Proceeds  from  this  fall  philanthropic 
project  go  to  the  Cancer  Society. 

Kothy  Furore 


(RIGHT)  Racing  across  Woodlawn  Field,  the  Sigma 
Kappas  head  toward  the  finish  line  in  the  Teke's 
annual  bed  race  for  the  Cancer  Society. 
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Theta  Chi 


Muscular  Dystrophy,  Theta  Chi's  na- 
tional philanthropy,  benefits  annually 
from  a  dance-a-thon  sponsored  by  the 
fraternity.  Although  the  1  977-78  24-hour 
marathon  was  forced  to  be  cancelled  due 
to  the  extended  spring  break,  the  Theta 
Chis  plan  to  continue  the  philanthropic 
project  in  the  future.  The  1976-77 
dance-a-thon  netted  $6000  for  Muscular 
Dystrophy. 

Kathy  Furore 


(LEFT)  Five  Theta  Chis,  taking  a  study  break,  get 
together  for  a  game  of  foosball  in  the  house's  rec- 
reation room. 


'Wwn-m^ 
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1 .  J.  Thomas 

2.  D.  Teagno 
3.  C.  Pecker 

4.  C.  Sparrow 

5.  P.  Commiskey 

6.  P.  Powell 

7.  K,  Mcintosh 

8.  R.  Dunoway 
9.  J.  Commiskey 

10.  M.  Wolden 

ILL.  Kale 
12.  D.  Butner 

13.  R.  Ruby 

14.  L.  Green 
15.  S.  Holding 

16.  K.  Brenniger 


1  7.  M.  Mercuri 

18.  J.  Ellett 

19.  5.  Yater 
20.  G.  Hignite 

21.  A.  Dos 
22.  L.  Hendrickson 

23.  B.  Roberts 

24.  T.  Massey 

25.  R.  Wilson 

I  26.  S.  Sanders 
27.  J.  Zimmer 

28.  S.  Dum 

29.  J.  Miller 

30.  R.  Bogue 

31.  R.  Hudgins 

32.  T.  Brinkmon 


33.  T.  Jonas 
34.  Brillo  I 
35.  K.  Enochs 
36-  S.  Cooper 
37.  S-  Walker 
38.  S   Ward 

39.  J.  O'Brien 

40.  M.  James 

41 .  T.  Jarana 

42.  M.  Foster 

43.  J.  Foster 
44.  R.  Francisco 

45.  M.  Lawson 

46.  J.  Hendren 
47.  D.  Petts 

48.  D.  Sauerbough 


49.  J.  Diskey 

50.  T.  Maher 

51.  E.  Junior 
52.  M.  Sakrison 

53.  J.  Rector 

54.  J.  Proctor 
55.  R.  Krouskopf 

56.  T.  Colvin 
57.  A,  Proctor 

58.  E.  Foley 

59,  J.  Dye 

60.  M.  Norland 

61.  D.  Hodley 

62.  G.  Gorman 

63.  D.  Solar 
64.  J.  Wodock 
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Zeta  Beta  Tau 


1 .  M.  Hoffman 
2    D,  Wolf 

3-  D    Druker 
4   J    Glick 
5.  J.  Klein 

6.  M.  Rosen 

7.  D,  Ross 

8.  J.  Cohen 
9.  D.  Fronkel 
10^  S,  Forber 

1  I .  J,  Feldman 
12^  B.  Hainsfurther 

13.  P.  Factor 
14.  S.  Mendelson 


1  5    B.  Sermon 
16   M,  Balbirer 

17.  G.  Krugel 

18.  A.  Gaff  en 
19   S.  Zoll 
20.  J.  Barr 

21 .  M.  Gorman 

22.  M,  Perlman 
23    A.  Guttman 

24  V    Smith 

25  M.  Brown 

26  J.  Sofron 
27    G.  Witte 


The  National  Foundation  for  Tumors 
Society  received  a  $200  donation  from 
Zeta  Beta  Tau  as  a  result  of  a  dance 
sponsored  by  the  fraternity  during  the 
1977-78  school  year.  Additional  money 
was  contributed  to  the  Notional  Cancer 
Society,  ZBT's  major  philanthropy,  in  be- 
half of  a  fraternity  brother  who  died  in 
the  summer  of  1977. 

As  a  house,  Zeta  Beta  Tau  was  also 
honored  with  a  certificate  from  the  Red 
Cross  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Bloodmobile. 

Kathy  Furore 
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1.  W,  Kiern 

2.  M.J,  Craft 

3.  M.  Prothe 
4,  T.  Bevis 

5.  T,  Denning 

6.  D.  Coonan 

7.  L.  Brooks 

8.  C.  Reipley 

9.  J.  Melnick 

10.  J.  Schoen 
ILL.  Smith 
12.  S.  Turk 

)3.  M.  Sturgeon 
14.  J.  Oing 

15.  L.  Gudemon 

16.  Y.  Guttierez 


17   J    Wiesen 

18   C    Bussing 

19.  C    Lusoter 

20.  B.  Pennington 

21 .  J.  Malone 

22.  K.  Hal! 

23.  J.  Breslin 

24   D.  Cooper 

25.  T.  Irvin 

26.  M.  Stromott 

27.  L.  Marcontonio 

28.  A.  Gingies 

29   C   Gullion 

30,  D.  Hickinger 

31.  T.  Fox 

32.  S   Catlett 


33.  L-  Stemnock 

34.  T.  Singer 

35.  T.  David 
36  J    Beuchler 

37.  M   Keller 

38   K   Beers 

39.  M   Stortek 

40.  B    Hurlle 

41.  L.  Sharp 

42.  L.  Gerber 

43.  S.  Oursler 
44.  P.  Hardesty 

45.  A.  Miller 

46.  D.  Clark 
47.  T.  Tschour 

48    B    Fritz 


Zeta  Tau  Alpha 


Photo  by  Picture  Mon 


Zeta  Tau  Alpha  sorority  members  par- 
ticipate in  varied  philanthropic  projects 
from  year  to  year.  During  the  1977-78 
academic  year,  the  Zetas  sold  hats  at  a 
home  football  game  with  proceeds  going 
to  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens. 

Kofhy  Furore 


(LEFT)  Actives  greet  Zeta  Tau  Alpho  pledges  on 
their  return  from  a  surprise  walkout. 
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Fake  I.D.'s 


Partying 
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Cartoon  448 

Phi  Beta  Kappa        457 


In  Memoriam 
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Anticipating  their  futures, 
seniors  pursue  careers 


ABBOTT,  Michael     Psychology 

ABDUL-RAHMAN,  Saadah     Physics 

ABEL,  Ed     Accounting 


ABEL,  Linda     Business 


ABRAHAMSEN,  Done     Business  Economics      '    \%.     *' i 
ACKERMAN,  Debra     Marketing 


ADAMS,  Glenn     Psychology 

ADAMS,  Steven     Geology 

ADGATE,  Robert     Political  Science 


ADKINS,  Jan     Religious  Studies 

ADKINS,  Keith     Recreation 

AGRESS,  Cynthia     Theatre  and  Drama 


M^A^fRiM'  you 
Bur  H^i^  "^^ 


AHLBRAND,  Jane     Sociology 

AINIS,  Mark     Music 

ALBRIGHT,  Alan     SPEA 


ALDRICH,  Susan     Speech  and  Hearing 

ALIPANAHI,  Fatemeh     Applied  Linguistics 

ALLEN,  Sheila     Management 

ALLIN,  Martha     Elementary  Ed. 

ALTMAN,  Cathy     Social  Service 

AMBER,  Douglas     Political  Science 

AMICK,  Victoria     Microbiology 


ANANDAM,  Thomas     Microbiology 

ANDERSON,  Betty     Elementary  Ed. 

ANDIS,  Brenda     Finance 

ANDREWS,  Timothy     Environmental  Policy 

ANGLIN,  Marcus     Accounting 

ANTONIO,  Lisa     Music  Ed. 

APPLEGARTH,  Sharon     Management 
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ARGEROUDIS,  Nick     Marketing 
ARMSTRONG,  Arthur      Business 
ASHBAUGH,  David     Speech  Communication 
ASHKENAZ,  Helene     Forenslcs 
ATKINS,  Debra     Marketing 
ATKINS,  Ronald     Management 
ATKINS,  Timothy     Journalism 


ATKINSON,  Michael     Biology 
AUSTIN,  Jenny     English 
BABB,  Carol      Admin.  Systems 
BABINEC,  Carol     Psychology 
BACKOFEN,  Dorlo     Secondary  Ed, 
BADORA,  John     Biological  Sciences 
BAIN,  Ellen     Business 


BAKER,  Cynthia     Music 
BAKER,  James     Business 
BAKER,  Mark     Telecommunications 
BALKA,  Nancy     Recreation 
BALL,  Judy     Forensics 
BALLARD,  Sharon      Forensics 
BALLY,  Cynthio     Music 


BANE,  Christopher     Forensics 
BANHAM,  Douglas     Journalism 
BANKS,  Monica     Telecommunications 
BARA,  Michele     Psychology 
BAREITHER,  Linda     Fine  Arts 
BARICH,  Laura     Telecommunications 
BARKER,  Carolyn     Marketing 


BARNARD,  David     Jazz 
BARNES,  Fleur     Music  Ed. 
BARRETT,  James     Computer  Science 
BARTHOLOMEW,  Brian      History 
BARTHOLOMEW,  Randy     Business 
BARTHOLOMEW,  Richard     Finance 
BARTON,  Richard     Philosophy 


BARTOW,  James     Marketing 
BARTZ,  Larry     History 
BASHENOW,  Vera     Tronsportation 
BASTIANELLI,  Ann     Secondary  Ed, 
BATCHELOR,  Brant     Management 
BATTEN,  Elizabeth     Business 
BATUELLO,  Michael     Accounting 


BAUER,  Thomas     Psychology 
BAUERLE,  Susan     Theatre  and  Drama 
BAUGHMAN,  Timothy     Physical  Ed. 
BEAM,  Randall     Forensics 
BEANE,  Mary     Telecommunications 
BECK,  Floyd     Real  Estate 
BECKER,  Alan     Chemistry 


BECKER,  Steven     Marketing 

BECKER,  Suzanne     Forensics 

BECKMAN,  Cynthia     Psychology 

BEERS,  Thomas     Music 

BELEN,  Mark     Telecommunications 

BELL,  Janet     Forensics 

BELL,  Timothy     Biological  Sciences 
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BENDER,  John     Accounting 

BENDER,  Teresa     Speech  Pathology 

BENNETT,  Robert     Religious  Studies 

BERGER,  Bev     Management 

BERGSTROM,  Richard     Music 

BERRY,  Carolyn     Marketing 

BERRY,  Valene     Biology 


BERRY,  Victor     Forensics 

BERTRAND,  Bradley     Classical  Civilization 

BESS,  Valerie     Psychology 

BEVERLY,  Heather     Environmental  Sciences 

BEYL,  Terry     Marketing 

BILLMAN,  Julio     Marketing 

BINDER,  Susan     Speech  and  Hearing 


BINGE,  Simon     Management 

BISCHOFF,  B.J.     Journalism 

BISHOP,  James     Russian  Languages 

BITET,  Diane     Music 

BLACK,  Andrew     Telecommunications 

BLACK,  Jeffrey     English 

BLACK,  Richard     Biology 


BLAIR,  Cynthia     Elementary  Ed. 

BLAIR,  Deborah     Accounting 

BLASINGAME,  Tracy     Secondary  Ed. 

BLATCHLEY,  Barbara     Psychology 

BLEDSOE,  Diana     Forensics 

BLOCK,  Kimberly     Spanish 

BLOOMSBURGH,  Ruth     Music  Ed. 


BLOSKY,  William     Political  Science 

BLUE,  Don     Accounting 

BLUM,  Rachael     English 

BOEGLIN,  Kothy      Finance 

BOMBER,  Brenda     Geology 

BONER,  Daniel     Accounting 

BONHAM,  Vivian     Recreation  and  Park  Admin. 


BONNER,  Melody     Forensics 

BONSETT,  Steven     Recreation 

BOOTH,  Lawrence     SPEA 

BORN,  Debro     Public  Parks  and  Recreation 

B05WELL,  Susan     Biology 

BOTTOM,  Jane     Finance 

BOUVIER,  Valerie     Business  Ed. 


BOWMAN,  Deborah     Elementary  Ed. 

BOZDECH,  Barbara     Music 

BOZICH,  Janice     Consumer  Affairs 

BRACHT,  Melvin     Journalism 

BRADTMILLER,  Wendy     Education 

BRAND,  Mark     Policy  and  Admin. 

BRAXTON,  Loretta     Biology 


BREED,  Maureen     Fine  Arts 

BREEDEN,  Nancy     Political  Science 

BRIDENBAKER,  Nancy     Music  Ed. 

BRIGGS,  Gary     Psychology 

BRIGGS,  Stella     Microbiology 

BROADWATER,  Claire     Elementary  Ed. 

BROADY,  Linda     Accounting 
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BROCHIN,  Mark     Telecommunications 
BROCK,  Carol     Art  Ed. 
BROCK,  Daniel     Accounting 
BRODT,  Jeffrey     Accounting 
BRODY,  Suson      Recreation 
BROKAW,  Steven      Business 
BROSHAR,  Debbie     Elementary  Ed. 


BROWN,  Bryan      Chemistry 
BROWN,  Charles     History 
BROWN,  Gregg      Fine  Arts 
BROWN,  James     Marketing 
BROWN,  Jams     Marketing 
BROWN,  Kevin      Accounting 
BROWN,  Laurie     Microbiology 


BRU,  Karen      Piano 

BRUCE,  Beverly     Theatre  and  Dance 

BRUCE,  Linda     Music 

BRUGGEMANN,  Elizabeth     Elementary  Ed 

BRUMBERG,  Maio     Elementary  Ed 

BRUNSON,  Sondro     Biology 

BRUSSE,  Elizabeth     Home  Economics 


BUCKNER,  Vicki      Fine  Arts 
BURROW,  Susan     Chemistry 
BULLARD,  Timothy     Economics 
BUMB,  Sandra     Home  Economics 
BURGESS,  Glenda     Political  Science 
BURKETT,  Jeffrey     English 
BURKS,  Darrell      Accounting 


BURKS,  Derrick     Accounting 
BURNETT,  Ulysses     Fine  Arts 
BURSON,  Judi     Voice 
BURTON,  William     Finance 
BUSART,  Michael     Political  Science 
BUTING,  Jerome      Forensics 
BYERS,  Carol     Music 
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'LegaT  students  assist  underage  friends 


There  is  a  simple,  one-step  formula  to 
follow  to  become  an  overnight  celebrity 
in  Bloomington:  turn  21!  Underage 
friends  miraculously  appear,  showering 
you  with  smiles,  pats  on  the  back  and 
requests  for  your  most  treasured  posses- 
sions —  your  I.D.'s! 

Almost  every  lU  student  harbors  the 
desire  for  a  fun-filled  social  life;  and  bor- 
rowing I.D.'s  is  one  way  students  have 
found  to  accomplish  it.  When  Thursday 
nights  beckon  students  to  bustling 
Bloomington  night  spots,  the  under  21 
crowd  is  not  hindered.  They  simply  turn 
to  their  "legal"  acquaintances  for  help. 

"I  really  don't  mind  lending  out  my 
I.D.'s,"  explained  one  generous  senior. 
"After  all,  I  was  in  the  same  situation  a 
year  ago." 

Lending  a  student  I.D.,  driver's  license, 
voter's  registration  card  or  blood  doner's 
card  to  party-hungry  friends  does  have 
its  drawbacks.  Many  a  lender  has  faced 
the  terrible  feeling  of  discovering  that  he 
or  she  no  longer  has  a  set  of  I.D.'s  to 
loan. 

One  21-year-old  borrower-turned- 
lender  admitted  his  reluctance  to  give  out 
his  I.D.'s.  "Unless  it's  a  very  special  oc- 
casion, I  usually  won't  let  anyone  use  my 
I.D.'s,"   the  cautious  senior  said. 

Despite  the  possibility  of  what  could 
happen,  I.D.  lending  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Bloomington.  And,  as  long  as  In- 
diana remains  a  "21  state,"  turning  21 
will  remain  the  magical  formula  for  be- 
coming an  overnight  celebrity. 

Linda  C    Dunn 

At  the  Peanut  Barrell,  junior  Annie  Mahrdt  has  her 
I  D   checked  by  Bob  Hebenstreet 


BYRD,  Julie     Business  Economics 

BYRNE,  Brian     Music 

CAHILL,  Robert     Finance 

CALLAHAN,  Brian     Psychology 

CALHOUN,  Janet     Physical  Ed 

CALLE,  Mary     Economics 

CAMERON,  B,  Douglas     Theatre  and  Drama 


CAMPBELL,  Sandra     Psychology 

CANTOR,  David     Theatre  and  Drama 

CARAGOL,  Charles     Marketing 

CARMIN,  Tamara     History 

CARPENTER,  Carole     Music  Ed. 

CARROLL,  Susan     Speech  and  Hearing 

CARTER,  Carole     Marketing 
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CARUSO,  Debbie     Forensics 
CERAJESKI,  Kathleen     Biology 
CHAMBERS,  Kimberley     Fine  Arts 
CHAMNESS,  Debro     Elementary  Ed. 
CHAN,  Pui-Ling     Management 
CHASE,  Michael     SPEA 
CHEEK,  Jon     Accounting 


CHENOWETH,  Barbara      SPEA 
CHIPMAN,  Loren      Accounting 
CHOMEL,  Suzanne     Marketing 
CHRIST,  Kathryn      Fine  Arts 
CHRIST,  Richard      Psychology 
CHRISTIANA,  Stephen      Chemistry 
CHUBB,  Nancy     Physical  Ed 


CLARK,  Mary     Biological  Sciences 

CLARK,  Robert     Math 

CLEMENS,  Robert     Management 

CO,  Kathryn     Chemistry 

COAKLEY,  Elizabeth     Moth 

COATS,  Charles     Biological  Sciences 

CODIANO,  Rebecca     Therapeutic  Recreation 


COGGESHALL,  JoAnn     Forensics 
COHEN,  Deborah     Environ,  Health  Mgt. 
COHEN,  Joel     Elementary  Ed, 
COLABELLA,  Richard     Accounting 
COLE,  James     Biological  Sciences 
COLLINS,  Michael     Elementary  Ed. 
COLLYER,  Charles     Business 


COMBS,  Theresa     Geology 
COMFORT,  Catherine     Music  Ed, 
COMMERS,  Beth      Elementary  Ed 
COMPTON,  John      SPEA 
CONJALKA,  Thomas     Management 
CONLIN,  Kothi     Home  Economics 
CONNOR,  Charles     Social  Studies 


CONOVER,  Douglas     Political  Science 

COOK,  Jeffrey     Geology 

COOK,  Patricio      Business  Administration 

COOKE,  Cynthia     Management 

COOKE,  Mark     Forensics 

COOPER,  Anthony     Telecommunications 

COOPER,  Ciarinda     Political  Science 


COOPER,  Nora     Telecommunications 
COOPER,  Pamela     Chemistry 
COPELAND,  W,  John     Accounting 
COPPESS,  Mario     Speech  Pathology 
CORBETT,  Julia     Journalism 
CORKUM,  Lonnie     English 
COSLOW,  Lee     Psychology 


COTTRELL,  Julia     Marketing 
COULIS,  Philip     Recreation 
COURSEL,  Catherine     Elementary  Ed, 
COWELL,  Barry     Biology 
COX,  Gary     Management 
COX,  Lynne     Biology 
CRAIG,  Jill     Accounting 
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CRAVENS,  Eileen     Chemistry 

CRISWELL,  Anita     Linguistics 

CRONIN,  Cynthia     Business 

CROOKS,  Ann     Public  Administration 

CROSS,  Bradford     Management 

CRUZE,  Tom     Journalism 

CUFFEY,  Kenneth     Classical  Greek 


CUMBARELIS,  Glen     English 

CUNNINGHAM,  Kevin     Chemistry 

CUNNINGHAM,  Mary     Biology 

CUNNINGHAM,  Susan     Psychology 

DALLIN,  Jean     Physical  Ed, 

DALY,  Moryaiice     Psychology 

DANIELS,  Elizabeth     Recreation 


DANIELS,  Jane     Anthropology 

DAS,  Amal     Chemistry 

DAVIS,  Carlo     Telecommunications 

DAVIS,  Susan     Forensics 

DAY,  Martin     Finance 

DEACON,  David     Chemistry 

DE  BRULER,  David     Accounting 


DECURTIS,  Anne     English 

DEGLER,  Kothryn     Geography 

DEJARNETT,  Donald     Business  Management 

DELLINGER,  Jeffrey     Math 

DENESUK,  Paul     Marketing 

DEPUTY,  Nancy     Elementary  Ed. 

DERN,  Timothy     Physical  Ed. 


DESILETS,  Anne-Marie     Nursing 

DEWIG,  Joel     Marketing 

DEWITT,  Patricio     Biology 

DIAN,  Robert     Moth 

DICK,  Larry     Journalism 

DILK,  Brenda     Accounting 

DILLON,  Deborah     Elementary  Ed. 


DILLON,  Patricio     Marketing 

DILLON,  Porticia  R.     Psychology 

DILTS,  William     Insurance 

DITTEON,  Lorinda     Elementary  Ed. 

DIXON,  Vicki     HPER 

DOLER,  Kevin     Theatre  and  Drama 

DONNELLON,  Deboro     History 


DORA,  Joseph     Business 

DOTLICH,  Doreen     Speech  and  Hearing 

DOUB,  Michael     Elementary  Ed. 

DOUGHTY,  Janice     Management 

DOWLING,  Sue     Physical  Ed. 

DOWNS,  Charlie     Telecommunications 

DRUDGE,  Carolyn     Biology 


DUFFY,  Terence     Chemistry 

DULIN,  Annetta     Home  Economics 

DUNCAN,  Nancy     Cnminol  Justice 

DUNKIN,  Pamela     Biology 

DUNLAP,  Russell     Telecommunications 

DUNN,  Carol     SPEA 

DURANT,  Charles     Chemistry 
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DYER,  Rick     Real  Estate 
EAGAN,  Patricia      Marketing 
EAKIN,  Narncy     Economics 
EARL,  David     Biology 
EDGING,  Jan      Home  Economics 
EDWARDS,  Bryan     Forensics 
EDWARDS,  Goil     Forensics 


EICKHOFF,  Frederick     Management 

EKLOF,  Michael     Telecommunicotions 

ELDER,  Steven     History 

ELDER,  Susan     Geology 

ELLIOTT,  Susan     Forensics 

ELLIS,  Marvin     Telecommunicotions 

ELLIS,  Sheri     Monogement 


ELLISON,  Catherine     Elementary  Ed- 
ELLSWORTH,  Jeff     Chemistry 
ELLSWORTH,  Marlene     Political  Science 
ENGLE,  Mary     Early  Childhood  Ed 
ENGLISH,  Melissa     Home  Economics 
ENTI,  Emmanuel      Marketing 
EPSTEIN,  Paula     Elementary  Ed. 


ERNSTBERGER,  Michael     Real  Estate 
ERNSTES,  Joseph     Business 
ESCH,  Iris     Psychology 
EVARD,  Marcie     Elementary  Ed. 
EVERETT,  James     English 
EWERS,  Monica     Business 
EWING,  Pamela     Marketing 


FACKELMAN,  John     Marketing 
FAHY,  Deanne     Speech  Communication 
FALLON,  James     Finance 
FARLOW,  Bradley     Microbiology 
FARMER,  Deborah     Forensics 
FARMER,  Terry     Criminol  Justice 
FAWCETT,  Valerie     Physical  Ed, 


FEE,  Mary     Physical  Ed. 
FEFERMAN,  John     Chemistry 


FEIGENBAUM,  Edward 
FEIT,  Steven     Biology 


Politico  I  Science 


FELTNER,  Curtis     Accounting 
FENDER,  Larry     Anthropology 
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Parties  dominate  weekends 


Each  weekend,  as  if  a  magical  force 
takes  control  of  most  lU  students'  be- 
havior, tons  of  textbooks  are  tossed  on 
dusty  bookshelves.  The  beverage  that 
made  Milwaukee  famous  is  greedily 
gulped.  And  the  campus  population  goes 
just  a  little  bit  crazy  screaming,  "TGIF" 
(Thank  God  It's  Friday!). 

Bloomington  weekends  provide  get  to- 
gethers  suited  for  all  individuals  (except 
hermits)  who  are  willing  to  seek  out  the 
activity. 

This  activity  is  usually  called  a  party. 
Whether  you  enjoy  dancing,  drinking, 
scoring,  smoking  or  honest  talking,  a 
group  can   be   located. 

Action  happens  most  at  dancing  and 
scoring  parties.  This  is  deduced  from  the 
large  percentage  of  body  contortions  ob- 
served in  the  crowds.  A  three-year,  inten- 
sive, personal  survey  conducted  by  this 
writer  reveals  that  these  flinging  arms 
and  bobbing  heads  move  most  at  frater- 
nity bashes. 

Drinking  parties  are  big  in  the  dorms 
since  they  are  illegal.  This  makes  the  keg 
buyers,  who  are  usually  underage  and 
must  borrow  their  big  brother's  I.D.s,  feel 
very  naughty  and  daring  which  adds  to 
the  night's  excitement.  The  beer  or 
Hawaiian  Punch  with  vodka  is  hidden  in  a 
hall  closet  or  study   room  to  facilitate 


quick  disappearance  in  case  lU  Safety  ar- 
rives unexpectedly. 

These  parties,  unfortunately,  often  in- 
volve a  sexist  procedure.  Men  are  re- 
quired to  pay  cash  for  the  alcohol,  while 
women  ore  generally  allowed  to  drink  for 
free.  A  few  liberated  or  poor  men  get 
around  this  practice  by  persuading 
women  to  retrieve  drinks  for  them. 

Smoking  parties  light  up  in  apartments 
and  houses.  Their  relative  privacy  from 
official  intrusion  provides  a  relaxed  at- 
mosphere. There  is  also  plenty  of  floor, 
sofa  and  corner  space  for  smiling  por- 
tyers  to  rest.  Most  of  these  events  are  by 
invitation  since  the  smoke  can  become 
expensive. 

The  final  category  is  a  party  that  cen- 
ters around  honest  talking.  There  may  be 
peanuts  and  chip-dip  on  the  table,  but  the 
real  food  is  conversation.  Casual  and 
comfortable,  talk  parties  ore  inexpensive 
and  function  with  a  minimum  number  of 
participants. 

Although  these  limestone  halls  of 
learning  have  not  officially  been  awarded 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  partying,  lU  has 
gained  a  widespread.  Midwest  reputa- 
tion for  teaching  PI 00  (introduction  to 
Party  Techniques)  to  probably  the  only 
packed  Saturday  night  c  lasses  anywhere. 

Loura  Manske 


FERGUSON,  David     Management 

FERGUSON,  Timothy     Transportation 

FERLIC,  Suzanne     Merchandise  Management 

FERO,  Jeffrey     Marketing 

FERRARA,  Nancy     Marketing 

FERRELL,  William     Biology 

FIELDS,  Timothy     Biology 


FIERST,  Dove     SPEA 

FIGURA,  Marcia     Voice 

FIHE,  Melinda     Finance 

FINNERTY,  Gloria     Accounting 

FINNEY,  Deborah     Journalism 

FISCHER,  Vicki     Accounting 

FISHER,  Lori     Consumer  Studies 


FITZHARRIS,  Janice     Biology 

FIX,  Douglas     Biology 

FLATT,  Jeffery     Biology 

FLEISCHMAN,  Cheri     Personnel  and  Indus.  Rel. 

FLEMING,  Joyce     Sociology 

FLEMING,  Linda     Psychology 

FLICKINGER,  Denise     Elementary  Ed. 
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FLOCK,  Tamara     Music  Ed, 
FLORES,  Linda     Sociology 


FOLEY,  Sally     Elementary  Ed, 
FOLK,  Greg      Accounting 


FOOTE,  Sarah     Folklore 
FORD,  Elizabeth     Accounting 


FORSTE,  Susan     English 
FOSTER,  Donald     Forensics 


FOSTER,  Howard     Music 
FOX,  Robert     Management 


FRAASS,  Scott     Music 
FRANKENBERGER,  Laurie     Accounting 
FREEMAN,  Patti     Political  Science 
FREITAS,  Gerald     Physical  Ed, 
FRIED,  Gregory     Music 
FRIEDMAN,  Barbara     Buiness 
FRONBERRY,  Rochelle     Theatre 


FLILLER,  Frank     Anthropology 
FURMAN,  Philip     Management 
GANGO,  Julie     Therapeutic  Recreation 
GARDNER,  Lynnell     Microbiology 
GARDNER,  Marilyn      Finance 
GARRETT,  Tina     Accounting 
GEDEON,  Elizabeth     Spanish 


GRIER,  Mary      Fine  Arts 
GEORGE,  Emily     Business 
GERTY,  Rosemary     Journolism 
GETTINGER,  Philip     Accounting 
GIANAKOPOULOS,  Antigone     Marketing 
GIBSON,  Reid     Chemistry 
GIFF,  Roy     Marketing 
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GILBERT,  Vincent     Political  Science 

GILBREATH,  Marilyn     Biological  Sciences 

GILES,  Aaron      Anthropology 

GILLAND,  Rick     Marketing 

GILLMAN,  Anthony     Political  Science 

GILLMAN,  Heidi     Psychology 

GILLOGLY,  Cheryl     English 


GILLON,  Wynona       Speech  and  Hearing 

GILMORE,  Anne     Telecommunications 

GINDORF,  Merry      Biology 

GNALL,  Robert     Marketing 

GOEPFRICH,  Joseph     Accounting 

GOLDBACH,  Lisa     Therapeutic  Recreation 

GOLDFARB,  Vicki     Optometry 


GOLDSMITH,  David     Biology 

GOLDSTEIN,  Mark     Management 

GOLE,  Jane     Journalism 

GOLTRY,  Donna     Home  Economics 

GOODLOW,  Pamela     History 

GORDON,  Cindy     Art  Ed. 

GORDON,  Rebecca     Psychology 


GORHAM,  Scott     Geology 

GOSE,  Terrie     Therapeutic  Recreation 

GRAFE,  W.  Blair     Telecommunications 

GRAVES,  Mary      History 

GRAY,  George     Marketing 

GRAY,  Stephen     Business 

GREEN,  Frederick     Fine  Arts 


GREEN,  Roger     Marketing 

GREEN,  Ronald     Social  Studies 

GREENBLATT,  Merle     Management 

GREER,  Jackie     Political  Science 

GRESKOVICH,  Andrew     Management 

GREULING,  Anne     Elementary  Ed. 

GRIDER,  William     Biology 


GRINBERG-ORQUIN,  Marcelo     Telecomm. 

GRISSOM,  F.M.      Recreation 

GROGG,  Tara     Home  Economics 

GROSSMAN,  Gory     Business 

GRUMP,  Kevin     Computer  Science 

GUIDO,  Vincent     Biology 

GUINEA  LARCO,  Roul     Marketing 


GULICK,  Deborah     Elementary  Ed. 

GULLEY,  Brenda     Physical  Ed, 

GUNDLACH,  Berme     Recreation  and  Park  Admin. 

GUTTMAN,  Corinne     Telecommunications 

HADJIPOLYCARPOU,  Maria     Accounting 

HAGEDORN,  Mark     Business 

HAGEN,  Randall     Business 


HAINES,  John     Marketing 

HAJIMOHAMED,  Haijoh     Administration 

HALE,  Marcie     Business 

HALES,  Ann      Elementary  Ed. 

HALL,  Jane     Theatre 

HALL,  Kay     Home  Economics 

HAMEL,  Gregg     Biology 
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HAMMONDS,  Martha     Education 
HANDLEY,  Steven     Telecommunications 
HANKINSON,  Judy     Art  Ed- 
HANNON,  Kimberly      Finance 
HANRAHAN,  Daniel     Real  Estate 
HARCOURT,  Jill      Comparative  Literature 
HARMON,  Eric     Optometry 


HARRELL,  Anita      Accounting 
HARRIS,  Bnan      Business 
HARRIS,  Cynthia     Consumer  Affairs 
HARRIS,  Debra     Marketing 
HARRIS,  James     Management 
HARRIS,  Paulo     Religion 
HARRIS,  Penny      Art  History 


HARRISON,  Steven     Finance 
HARSH,  Kathleen     Journalism 
HARTZELL,  Julie     Environmental  Policy 
HARVEY,  Lisa     Music 
HASSEE,  James     Computer  Science 
HAUCK,  Patrick     Folklore 
HAWKINS,  Cynthia     Biology  Ed. 


HAWKINS,  Deborah     Sociology 
HAWKINS,  Robert     Outdoor  Recreation 
HAWORTH,  Clyde     Biological  Sciences 
HAWORTH,  Gregory     SPEA 
HAZEL,  Beth     Elementary  Ed. 
HEAD,  William     Management 
HEDRICK,  Keith     Business 


HEINEY,  Teresa     Music 
HEISHMAN,  Kim     Real  Estate 
HELMINSKI,  Frances     Geography 
HELTON,  Brent     Marketing 
HEMINGER,  Janice     Psychology 
HEMPFLING,  Sidney     Spanish 
HENDERSON,  Richard     Political  Science 
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HENDERSON,  Timothy     Psychology 
HENSLEY,  William     Outdoor  Recreation 


HENZMAN,  David     Political  Science 
HERHOLD,  Thomas     Accounting 


HETZNER,  Philip     Telecommunications 
HEYDE,  Jane     Zoology 


HI  ATT,  Pamela     Elementary  Ed. 

HILBRICH,  Linda     English 

HILL,  Stanley     Math 

HILMES,  Sharon     English 

HILTON,  Donna     Music 

HOBBS,  Morcia     Elementary  Ed. 

HODAPP,  Larry     Accounting 


HOEFLING,  David     Administration 

HOEHAMER,  Susan     Business  Ed. 

HOFFMAN,  Gregg     Psychology 

HOGAN,  Douglas     English 

HOLBROOK,  Hiram     Management 

HOLDA,  Gregory      Environmental  Health 

HOLDREAD,  Jeffrey     Marketing 


HOLDYCH,  Donna     Journalism 

HOLEMAN,  Roger     Accounting 

HOLLAND,  Suzanne     History 

HOLLORAN,  Nancy     Cnminal  Justice 

HOLMAN,  Susan     Home  Economics 

HOLMES,  Lydia     Marketing 

HOLSTEIN,  Morjorie     Marketing 


HOLT,  Worthe     Biology 

HONEYCUTT,  Regina     Psychology 

HOOD,  Patricio     Education 

HORN,  Kimberly     Merchandising 

HORRALL,  Carrie     Journalism 

HORTON,  Belinda     Psychology 

HORWITZ,  Rachelle     English 


HOSTETLER,  Wayne     Telecommunications 

HOUSAKOS,  Toni     Marketing 

HOUSE,  Terresa     Elementary  Ed. 

HOUSEMAN,  Scott     Business 

HOVANEC,  Joe     Administration 

HOWAT,  Vivian     Forensics 

HOWDIESHELL,  Pamela     Therapeutic  Recreation 
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HOYER,  Karin     Journalism 

HRISOMALOS,  Nicholas     Biological  Sciences 

HUBER,  Lynn     HPER 

HUNT,  Curtis     Forensics 

HUNT,  Mary     Music 

HUNTZINGER,  Lynne     Social  Studies 

HURST,  Karen      Recreation 


HURST-WOODWARD,  Rebecca     Psychology 

HUSSEY,  Kimberly     Anthropology 

HUTSON,  Pamela     French 

IBA,  Carl     Violin 

IDDINGS,  Sherrie     Finance 

IHNEN,  Laura      Math 

iSON,  Teresa      Physicol  Ed. 


JACKSON,  Anna      Administrative  Systems 
JACOBSON,  James     Accounting 
JANICKI,  Mark     Chemistry 
JARMAN,  Linda      Elementary  Ed, 
JENKINS,  Sharon     Journalism 
JENNINGS,  Stephen     Optometry 
JENSEN,  Janine     Microbiology 


JOHNSON,  David     Music 
JOHNSON,  Le'Ann      Elementary  Ed. 
JOHNSON,  Marcia     Elementary  Ed. 
JOHNSON,  Stephen     Geography 
JOHNSON,  Tracie     Journalism 
JOHNSTON,  Lucia     Math 
JONES,  Barbara     Forensics 


JONES,  Neil     Voice 

JONES,  Roger     Music 

JONES,  Ronald     Secondory  Science 

JORDAN,  Michael     Accounting 

JURASEVICH,  John      Business  Economics 

JUSTICE,  Cheryl     Education 

KADEN,  Leslie     Marketing 


KADETZ,  Daniel     Speech  Communication 
KALAFATIC,  Marie     Psychology 
KAMINSKY,  Bruce     Accounting 
KAMPSCHMIDT,  Bernard     Marketing 
KANE,  Nancy     Psychology 
KAO,  Sue     Chemistry 
KAPISAK,  Linda     Marketing 


KARKLIN,  Steve     Marketing 
KARSNICK,  Kns     Psychology 
KASSIM,  Normah      Marketing 
KATZ,  Stuart     SPEA 
KEAN,  Linda     Psychology 
KEARNEY,  Katherine     Recreation 
KECK,  Beatrice     Management 


KELLEY,  Teresa     Computer  Science 
KELLY,  Patrick     Accounting 
KENNEDY,  Kathryn     Psychology 
KENNEDY,  William     Management 
KENNY,  Paul     Urban  and  Regional  Dev 
KEPPELER,  Donna     Political  Science 
KEY,  Daniel     Finance 
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KHAMADI,  Shem     Secondary  Ed 
KHOOBYARIAN,  Lynda     English 


KIELTON,  Bernard     Psychology 
KIESLING,  Mark     Journalism 


KIM,  Daniel     Chemistry 

KINDER,  Joseph     Chemistry 

KINERK,  Karen     Elementary  Ed 

KING,  Kimberly     English 

KIRK,  Larry     Telecommunications 

KIRKLAND,  Jennifer     Music 

KIRN,  Susan     Physical  Ed 


KIRSH,  Jill     Political  Science 

KIRTLEY,  Robert     Biology 

KLEIN,  Marc     Finance 

KLEIN,  Tom     Physical  Ed 

KLUMPP,  Joy      History 

KNAPP,  Anne      Spanish 

KNEISEL,  Jamie     Forensics 


KNOBLICH,  Mary     Biology 

KNOST,  Ellen     Psychology 

KOEHLER,  Russell     Russian-Slavics 

KOENIG,  Stephen     SPEA 

KOLOCH,  Melody     Biology 

KOSIOR,  Anno     Finance 

KOVAS,  John      History 


KRAMER,  Darcy     Health  and  Safety  Ed, 

KRAMER,  Margery     Fine  Arts 

KRAMER,  Stephen     Marketing 

KRANICH,  Debra     Marketing 

KRZYMINSKI,  Richard     Accounting 

KURBAN,  Nobeel     English 

KVAALEN,  Virginia     Home  Economics  Ed. 


LACHOT,  Bruce     Chemistry 

LADD,  Maria     Political  Science 

LA  FORTE,  Elaine     Biology 

LAM,  Chuen     East  Asian  Languages 

LAMMERT,  Susan     Home  Economics 

LANE,  Judith     Secretarial  Skills 

LANG,  Morcy     Marketing 


LANGSENKAMP,  John     Marketing 

LAPIDUS,  Lise     Sociology 

LAPPIN,  Harley     Forensics 

LARKIN,  Ginger     Spanish 

LASH,  Joseph     Chemistry 

LASLOW,  F.  William     Geology 

LAVENDER,  Linda     Elementary  Ed. 
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LAWSON,  Richard     Forensics 

LEASK,  Patricia     Journalism 

LEAVELL,  Christy     History 

LEBO,  Cathy     Anthropology 

LEE,  Barbara     Geology 

LEGER,  Charles     Political  Science 

LEITCH,  Carolyn     Therapeutic  Recreation 


LENFERT,  Patricia     Business 
LENOX,  Jack     Biology 
LEONARD,  Donna      Forensics 
LESCHOT,  Deborah     English 
LESH,  Neil      Chemistry 
LEVENDOSKI,  Joan      Marketing 
LEVIN,  Nancy     Psychology 


LEVITON,  Wendy      History 


LEVITT,  Joseph 
LEWIS,  Barbara 
LEWIS,  Donna 
LEWIS,  George 
LEWIS,  Gerald 
LEWIS,  Janice 


Music 
Psychology 
Finance 
Moth 

Accounting 
Recreation  and  Parks 


LEWIS,  Kenneth     Religious  Studies 
LIBERTONE,  Thomas     Accounting 
LIEBRICH,  Helen     Geology 
LIGHT,  Bill     Political  Science 
LINE,  Leslie     Graphic  Design 
LIPNER,  Shirley     Journalism 
LITCHIN,  V.  Craig     Finance 


LIVINGSTON,  Leonard      Health  and  Safety  Ed. 
LIVINGSTONE,  Robert     Marketing 
LOMASNEY,  Potrick     Biology 
LONG,  Wayne     Environmental  Policy 
LORD,  Patricia     French 
LOUGHRAN,  Peter     Physical  Ed. 
LOUKS,  Diana     HPER 


LUNDY,  Marc     Forensics 
LUTHER,  Barbara     Moth 
LYDICK,  Paula     Biology 
MADAWICK,  Steve     Management 
MAGEE,  Artis     Political  Science 
MAHON,  Theresa      Early  Childhood  Ed. 
MAILLOUX,  Thomas     Geography 


MAJEWSKI,  Connie     Special  Ed. 

MAJORS,  Mark     Recreation  and  Park  Admin. 

MANN,  Andrew     Recreation 

MANNES,  Kathy     Russian 

MARCUS,  Gilda     Accounting 

MARGOLIS,  Nancy     Home  Economics 

MARIANOS,  Linda     Political  Science 


MARIS,  Kristen     Speech  and  Hearing 
MARKER,  Jean     Music 
MARKLEY,  David     Accounting 
MARNER,  James     German 
MARR,  Lesley     Home  Economics 
MARSH,  R.  Scott     Management 
MARSHALL,  Thomas     Chemistry 
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MARTIN,  Janet     Fine  Arts 

MARTIN,  Lorry     Telecommunications 

MARTIN,  Patricio     Morketing 

MARTIN,  Sandra     Marketing 

MARTIN,  Sharon     Nursing 

MASON,  Byron     Political  Science 

MASTERS,  Robert     SPEA 


MATOVINA,  Timothy     Education 

MATTHEWS,  Yvonne     Education 

MAY,  Mimi      Elementory  Ed. 

MAYER,  Margaret     Music 

MAYER,  Tansie     Music 

MAZELY,  Marianne     English 

MC  ARDLE,  David     Biology 


MC  AULEY,  Mary     Computer  Science 

MC  BRIDE,  Donold     Microbiology 

MC  CALL,  Lynda,     Speech  and  Hearing 

MC  CALLEY,  Jeanne     Elementary  Ed. 

MC  CALLISTER,  Bruce     Sociology 

MC  CAMPBELL,  Mary     Speech  ond  Hearing 

MC  CAMPBELL,  Peter     Telecommunications 


MC  CARTNEY,  Lynn     Marketing 

MC  CLAMROCH,  Kevin     Monogement 

MC  CONNELL,  Mary     Sociology 

MC  CORMICK,  Karen     Sociology 

MC  COY,  Lester     Microbiology 

MC  CURLEY,  Donna     Fine  Arts 

MC  DOUGAL,  Potti     Accounting 


MC  DOWELL,  Lynn     Elementary  Ed 

MC  ELWAIN,  Lou     Biology 

MC  GILL,  Marianne     Telecommunications 

MC  INTOSH,  Paul     Policy  and  Admin 

MC  INTYRE,  Randall     Health  and  Safety 

MC  KAMEY,  Thomas     Education 

MC  KEE  ,  Lawrence     Journalism 


MC  LAUGHLIN,  Michael     Public  Affairs 

MC  LEASTER,  Ellen     Telecommunications 

MC  LELLAND,  Richard     Psychology 

MC  LEOD,  Jeffrey     Finance 

MC  MASTER,  Nancy     Art.  Ed. 

MC  MINN,  Robert     Education 

MEEHAN,  Timothy     Accounting 


MEEK,  Sherry     Telecommunications 

MEISTER,  Ronald     Business 

MELTON,  Michael     Telecommunications 

MELTZER,  Kim     Accounting 

MENDEZ,  David     Management 

MERENBLOOM,  Paul     Computer  Science 

MERK,  Patricio     Journolsim 


MERMELSTEIN,  Robert     Finance 

MERRELL,  Rebecca     Elementary  Ed. 

MERRITT,  Lorry     Environmental  Policy 

MERSEREAU,  Rebecca     Classical  Studies 

MERTZ,  Max     Biological  Sciences 

METZGER,  Blaine     Accounting 

MEYERS,  Brion     Political  Science 
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MICHEL,  Joan      Speech  and  Hearing 
MIER,  Larry     Biology 
MILLEMAN,  Jeffery      Biology 
MILLER,  Bnon     Social  Studies 
MILLER,  Dean      Marketing 
MILLER,  Glenn      Management 
MILLER,  John     Marketing 


MILLER,  Paul     Greek  and  Rel.  Studies 
MILLER,  Richard     Spanish  and  Portuguese 
MILLER,  Rosemary     Biology 
MILLER,  Scott     Accounting 
MILSLAGLE  ,  John     Telecommunications 
MILTO,  JoAnno     Home  Economics 
MINCY,  Perry     Zoology 


MINICHILLO,  Lora      Forensics 
MINNIEAR,  Kothy      Porks  and  Recreation 
MINOR,  Cynthia     Speech  Communication 
MIRSAIDI,  Mirhossein      Accounting 
MISHLER,  Jeffrey     Biological  Scr 
MITCHELL,  Terry     Elementary  Ed, 
MITRO,  Thomas     Fine  Arts 


Talented  senior  recognized 


With  energy  that  never  seemed  to  stop, 
outstanding  senior  athlete  and  student 
Ann  Bastianelli  participated  in  a  mul- 
titude of  campus  activities.  A  triple  major 
in  graphic  design,  secondary  art  educa- 
tion and  youth  ministeries,  she  was  active 
in  women's  sports  and  involved  in  soror- 
ity activities  and  lU  Sing. 

As  a  member  of  the  varsity  volleyball 
team,  Bastianelli  was  named  recipient  of 
the  Eleanor  St.  John  Award,  acknowledg- 
ing leadership,  scholarship  and  athletic 
participation  among  Indiana  women 
athletes.  According  to  volleyball  coach 
Ann  Lawver,  who  submitted  Bastianelli's 
name  for  consideration,  "Ann  was  my 
choice  because  of  her  outgoing  personal- 
ity, her  poise  and  charisma  which  all 
compliment  her  talents.  She  is  a  hard 
worker  and  a  committed  student-athlete." 

During  her  college  career,  Bastianelli 
accumulated  a  3.73  grade  point  average. 
She  also  put  in  30  hours  a  week  working 
on  art  projects  for  her  studio  class.  Upon 
graduation  from  lU,  Bastianelli  had  com- 
pleted 165  credit  hours. 

In  her  spare  time,  the  talented  senior 
did  free  lance  graphic  work,  including 
stationery  letterheads,  sorority  Rush  lit- 
erature and  promotional  material  for 
lU's  Athletic  Department.  She  also  de- 
i  signed  the  1977  fall  women's  sports  pro- 
gram. 

A  member  of  Chi  Omega  social  sorori- 


ty, Bastianelli  was  named  Indiana's  Out- 
standing Chi  Omega  member,  which 
placed  her  in  competition  for  the  title  of 
Outstanding  Greek  Woman.  Bastianelli  is 
also  a  member  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta 
honorary  scholastic  society  and  was 
named  Outstanding  Freshman  Woman  at 
Indiana  State  University. 

Besides  being  active  in  campus  ath- 
letics, Bastianelli  coached  volleyball  and 
Softball  for  her  sorority.  She  was 
executive-producer  of  last  year's  lU  Sing 
acts  and  Rush  chairman  for  Chi  Omega. 
Representing  her  sorority,  she  was 
selected  as  a  princess  of  the  1977  In- 
dianapolis 500, 

The  lack  of  free  time  doesn't  bother 
Bastianelli.  "I  don't  like  a  lot  of  leisure 
time.  The  only  regret  I  have  is  that  I  can't 
spend  as  much  time  as  I  would  like  with 
my  sorority  sisters,"  she  said. 

Summer  months,  too,  were  busy  ones 
for  the  energetic  student-athlete. For  four 
summers,  Bastianelli  supervised  the 
women's  sports  program  for  the  In- 
dianapolis West  Side  Parks  Department, 
where  she  was  in  charge  of  tumbling, 
cheerleading  and  baton  twirling  ac- 
tivities. She  also  spent  four  hours  a  day 
training  for  the  Scarborough  Peace 
Games.  The  games  offer  semi- 
professional  play  with  Canadian  athletes 
in  17  sports. 

Betty  Holl 
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MOBERG,  E.  Luann     Dance 

MOBLEY,  Barbaro     Sociology 

MOLDER,  Carol     Elementary  Ed. 

MONAHAN,  Maureen    Economics 

MONTAGUE,  Michael     Accounting 

MONTGOMERY,  Laurel     Biology 

MOORE,  Bradley     Biology 


MOORE,  Gregory     Moth 

MOORE,  Jenny     Chemistry 

MOORE,  Timothy     Philosophy 

MORAN,  Elisa     Forensics 

MORGAN,  David     History 

MOROW,  Andrea     Management 

MORRIS,  Gregory     Physical  Ed. 


MOSER,  Timothy     Education 

MUNCIE,  Judy     Therapeutic  Recreation 

MURAO,  Peter     Marketing 

MURPHY,  Donna     Music 

MURPHY,  Sharon     Speech  Communication 

MURRAY,  Cindy     HPER 

MYERS,  Joy     Public  Policy  and  Admin       / 


MYERS,  Robert     Computer  Science 

NATHAN,  Charles     Philosophy 

NATHAN,  Marilyn     German 

NEIDHART,  Cynthia     Journalism 

NELSON,  Kathleen     Business  Ed, 

NESTEL,  Diann     Physical  Ed, 

NEUMAN,  Jeffrey     Business  Admin. 


NEWCORN,  R.  Jeffrey     Accounting 

NEWKIRK,  Angela     Forensics 

NEWLAND,  Suzanne     French 

NEWMAN,  Barry      History 

NEWMAN,  Emily     History 

NICHOLAS,  Robert     Accounting 

NICHOLS,  John     Journalism 


NICHOLSON,  Anita     Speech  Communication 

NIEMAN,  Elizabeth     Marketing 

NIEZGODSKI,  Mark     Accounting 

NIX,  Diane     Elementary  Ed. 

NOLAN,  Jennifer     Recreation 

NORRIS,  Kathryn     English  Literature 

NORWALK,  Diane     Psychology 


NOWAK,  Barbara     Home  Economics 

ODNEAL,  William     Optometry 

OEHLSCHLAEGER,  Barbara     Anthropology 

OGBEGBE,  Ginika     Chemistry 

OING,  Judith      Accounting 

OKAZAKI,  Shoko     Adult  Ed 

OLAVARRIA,  James     Accounting 


ONG,  Han     Accounting 

ORDMAN,  Maria     Biology 

OSBORNE,  John     Math 

OLL,  John     Management 

OUTLAW,  Linda     Biology 

OWENS,  Charmain     History 

OWINGS,  Robert     Psychology 
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PADGETT,  Robert     Journalism 
PAIGE,  Sandra     Accounting 
PARKER,  Teresa     English 
PARKINSON,  Nancy      Forensics 
PARRELLO,  Vicki     Music 
PARRY,  David     Spanish 
PAUL,  Wanda     Political  Science 


PEACH,  John      Elementary  Ed. 

PEARCE,  James     Business 

PEARSALL,  Diane     Spanish 

PECK,  Marshall      Telecommunications 

PEDEN,  Sally     Forensics 

PELTIN,  Laurie     Music  Ed 

PENA,  Alice     Accounting 


PENNELL,  Kann     Education 
PEREZ,  Sarai     Elementary  Ed. 
PERRY,  Regina     Psychology 
PESEL,  Mary      Recreation 
PETERSON,  Debbra     Marketing 
PETERSON,  Elizabeth      Elementary  Ed. 
PETRO,  Greg     Administration 


IF  THEY    t?C>^rr  Ht)KP 
I'll-  Ntco  ReJtevATic*' 


PETRUZZI,  Alisa 
PETTY,  Cynthia 
PFEFFER,  Sheila 
PFEIFFER,  Dean 
PHELPS,  Ronald 
PHILLIPS,  Bary 
PHILLIPS,  Chnsti 


Biology 
Psychology 

Recreation  and  Park  Admin. 
Political  Science 
Biological  Sciences 
Voice 
Policy  and  Administration 


PHILLIPS,  Jill     SPEA 
PHILLIPS,  Joan     Journalism 
PHILLIPS,  Suzanne     Home  Economics 
PICKETT,  Franz     Psychology 
PIEKARCZYK,  Paul     Optometry 
PIERCE,  Ronald     Optometry 
PINYAN,  Gregory      History 
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PIPES,  Michael     Management 

PIRANDO,  Peter     Accounting 

PITSCHMANN,  Mane     Management 

PLONSKI,  Jeffrey     Finance 

POLLAK,  Mitchell     Biology 

POLLEY,  Debra     Special  Ed. 

POORE,  Rita     Telecommunications 


PORWANCHER,  Suanne     Forensics 

POTTER,  Laurie     Political  Science 

POWELL,  David     Political  Science 

POWELL,  Gina     Forensics 

PRESSBURGER,  Karen     Optometry 

PRICE,  John     Journalism 

PRINCE,  Carl     Cytotechology 


PRZESTWOR,  Catherine     Merchandising 

PULLEN,  James     History 

PULLEY,  Catherine     Elementary  Ed, 

PURTEE,  Emily     Recreation 

QUINN,  Christopher     Biology 

RACZEK,  Joseph     Optometry 

RADIGAN,  Barb     Marketing 


RANDALL,  Julie     Journalism 

RANKIN,  Richard      Forensics 

RAPPAPORT,  Norman     Chemistry 

RAUB,  Rebecca     Home  Economics 

RAVENCROFT,  Catherine     Home  Economics 

RAY,  Matthew     Accounting 

RAYSSES,  Michael     Political  Science 


READ,  Lisa     Elementary  Ed. 

REARICK,  Pamela     English 

REED,  Bobbi     Accounting 

REED,  Mary     Fine  Arts 

REESE,  Mary     Elementary  Ed, 

REESE,  Craig     Marketing 

REGENOLD,  Daniel     Finance 
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REHM,  T.  Jomae     Therapeutic  Recreation 
REIHMAN,  Sheryl     Physical  Ed, 
REISMAN,  Anthony     Marketing 
RENN,  Jane     Journalism 
RHOADE,  Susan     Journalism 
RICE,  Barbara      Theatre  and  French 
RICE,  Chuck     Real  Estate 


RICHARDSON,  Randi     Psychology 
RICHARDVILLE,  Koren     Biology 
RICHARDVILLE,  Michael     Management 
RIMMEL,  Martha     Home  Economics 
RINEHART,  David     Accounting 
RISCH,  Stephanie     Biological  Sciences 
ROBERTSON,  Lynne     Computer  Science 


ROBINSON,  Cheryl     Optometry 
ROBINSON,  Kenneth     SPEA 
ROBINSON,  Robin     Recreation 
ROCHE,  Susan      Forensics 
RODRIGUEZ,  Rose     Political  Science 
ROEGER,  Robert     Business 
ROGERS,  Amy     Home  Economics 


ROGERS,  Byron      Administration 
ROOSE,  David     Marketing 
ROSE,  Michael     History 
ROSEBERRY,  Mark     Social  Studies 
ROSIN,  Larry     Management 
ROSS,  Patricia     Criminal  Law 
ROTH,  Nancy     Marketing 


ROWE,  Michael      History 

RUBIN,  Kenneth     Recreation 

RUSHTON,  Beverly     Business 

RUSS,  Susan      Elementary  Ed. 

RUSSO,  Denise     Speech  Communication 

RUSTIN,  Barn/     Marketing 

SAGER,  Debra     Psychology 


SALMON,  Susan      History 
SALMONS,  Jill     Psychology 
SALTER,  David     Chemistry 
SALZARULO,  Marguerite      Recreation 
SALZMAN,  Steven'    Biology 
SANDEFUR,  Eugeniz     Psychology 
SANDERS,  Alphonso     Biology 


SANDERS,  Susan     Journalism 
SANDOVAL,  Debbie     Marketing 
SANTANGELO,  Thomas     Psychology 
SANTORO,  Linda     Theatre  and  Drama 
SAPINSLEY,  Thomas     Economics 
SAPP,  Duke     Telecommunications 
SARGENT,  Jane     Marketing 


SARGENT,  Steve     SPEA 
SASSER,  Carolyn     Accounting 
SAUNDERS,  Dove     Business 
SAZ,  Marjory     Violin 
SCHAFER,  Agnes     English 
SCHAFER,  Rebecca     Marketing 
SCHAPKER,  David     Accounting 
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SCHEPMAN,  Mary     Elementary  Ed, 

SCHIFF,  Gary     Accounting 

SCHLUNDT,  Barbara     Accounting 

SCHNECK,  Douglas     Marketing 

SCHNEIDER,  Howard     Journalism 

SCHNEIDT,  Janice     Merchandising  Mgmt 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  E    Janice     Elementary  Ed 


SCHREIN,  Patricia     German 

SCHROCK,  Thomas     German 

SCHROEDER,  Cindy     Journalism 

SCHULTZ,  Cassandra     Speech  and  Hearing 

SCHUPPERT,  Susan     Geology 

SCHUSTER,  Lauretta     Multicultural  Ed 

SCHWAB,  Jules     Journalism 


SCHWANKE,  Michael     Sociology 

SCiORTINO,  Thomas     Political  Science 

SCOTT,  James     Business 

SCOTT,  Randall     Accounting 

SEARS,  Jay     Recreation 

SEBREE,  Sheila     Fashion  Merchandising 

SELK,  Deborah     Folklore 


SENNETT,  Marty     Urban  Transportation 

SERVIES,  Nancy     Psychology 

SHANNON,  Beth     Mass  Communications 

SHEARON,  Katherine     Accounting 

SHECKLER,  Michael     French 

SHELTON,  Roy     Accounting 

SHIRA,  Scott     Marketing 


SHIU,  Ins     Chemistry 

SHOCKLEY,  Steven     Psychology 

SHORT,  Kevin     Computer  Science 

SHORTER,  Alan     Theatre  and  Dromo 

SHOWALTER,  Douglas     Journalism 

SHOWALTER,  Melody     Accounting 

SIDIBE-JAMMEH,  Bmta     History 


SIEFERD,  Randal     Management 

SILVER,  Patricia     Fine  Arts 

SIMMONS,  Bonnie     Urbon  Studies 

SIMMONS,  Jane     Folklore 

SIMONDS,  Laura     Anthropology 

SIMPKINS,  Lisa     Psychology 

SIMPSON,  Dwight     Political  Science 


SIMPSON,  Nonnette     Journalism 

SIMS,  Damon     Political  Science 

SIPE,  Stoci     Fine  Arts 

SLATER,  Christine     Physical  Ed- 

SLY,  Randall     Special  Ed. 

SMILEY,  Anna     Business 

SMITH,  Cynthia     Special  Ed, 


SMITH,  James     Telecommunications 

SMITH,  Kimberly      Elementary  Ed, 

SMITH,  Lori      Music 

SMITH,  Sherlyn     Elementary  Ed, 

SMUCKER,  Suzy     Sociology 

SNOWDEN,  Charles     Management 

SNYDER,  Chuck     Chemistry 
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SNYDER,  David     Music 
SNYDERMAN,  Corl     Biology 
50LT,  Patricia     Marketing 
SOMES,  John     Graphic  Design 
SOMMER,  Michael     Marketing 
SPARTZ,  Thomas      Finance 
SPEER,  Christie     Elementary  Ed. 


SPELLERS,  Carne     Speech  and  Hearing 
SPRINGER,  Kent     Marketing 
STAFFORD,  Tina     Physical  Ed. 
STAHL,  Dave     Management 
STANDISH,  Charles     Speech  Education 
STAWIARSKI,  Janice     Biological  Sciences 
STEARLEY,  J.  Kirby     Elementary  Ed 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 


1977  Graduates 

Allen,  William  Randolph 
Andrews,  Michael  Edwin 
Ash,  Amy  Susonne 
Block,  Steven  R, 
Buffie,  Edward  Frederick 
Burkhart,  Edwin  Cy 
Cowley,  Dennis  Eugene 
Dotson,  Kyle  Brent 
Falkenstein,  Karyn 
Fields,  Rickie  Wayne 
Fridley,  David  G. 
Gericke,  Eric  Don 
Gilbert,  Mary  Frances 
Goodrum,  David  A. 
Healy,  James  LeRoy 
King,  Deborah  Ann 
Koize,  Jack  Thomas 
Lanter,  Earl  Edward 
Ranck,  Jan  Elizabeth 
Rubin,  Renee  Adele 
Tovormina,  Barbara 
Tronk,  Andrea  Adelaide 


Class  of  1978 


Adgote,  Robert  John 
Alber,  Michael  William 
Bossett,  Sheila  Rosalind 
Bastion,  Solly  Ann 
Becker,  Alan  Winston 
Bedford,  Mark  Dewoyne 
Beltz,  Jessica  Kathryn 
Bercovitz,  Jeffrey 
Bloch,  Ted 

Bomber,  Brendo  Jean 
Brown,  Donald  Eugene 
Brown,  Gregory  Wendell 
Brown,  Ted  Randall 
Bryant,  Lauren  Jonette 
Burnett,  Bruce 
Buting,  Jerome  Francis 
Chi,  Charlie  Yin  Chung 
Clark,  Todd  Eugene 
Coats,  Charles  Warren 


Compliment,  Charles  Andrew 
Conawoy,  Ronald  Charles 
Cravens,  Eileen  Emily 
Cua,  Christopher  Lee 
Cuffey,  Kenneth  Hugh 
Cullison,  James  Phillip 
Cummings,  John  T. 
Dahlstrom,  Amy  Louise 
Das,  Amal  Kumar 
Davis,  Gary  Lee 
Davis,  Richard  M, 
Demercurio,  Claudia  Ann 
Donahue,  John  David 
Downey,  Mark  Woyne 
Duerksen,  Susan  Carol 
Duffy,  Terence  James 
Dunkin,  Pamela  Ann 
Eckmon,  Charles  D, 
Ewell,  Ralph  Duone 
Feldbaum,  Alan  Bruce 
Finnerty,  Corine  Ruth 
Flynn,  Michael  C. 
Freeze,  Rachelle  Anne 
Funk,  Arthur  Lee 
Furniss,  Susan  Robertson 
Gillman,  Anthony  Philip 
Gieo,  Terry  John 
Greeson,  Richard  Wayne 
Hogenmoier,  Richard  Edward 
Harden,  Kimberly  Jaye 
Harsh,  Kathleen  Ann 
Head,  Richard  Alan 
Hengst,  Julie  Ann 
Hobson,  Scott  Reed 
Hoffman,  Gregg  Alan 
Hogsett,  Joseph  Hodden 
Holt,  Worthe  S. 
Horton,  Belinda 
Hook,  Julian  Lee 
Hrisomalos,  Nicholas 
Hudlin,  Jacqueline  Sue 
Huebner,  Brian  Vol 
Hussey,  Kimberly  Joan 
Jackson,  Linda  Sue 
Jonicki,  Mark  J, 
Johnson,  Charles  Wayne 
Johnston,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Johnston,  Lucia  Anne 
Kane,  Jean  Mary 
Kao,  Sue  Fei 
Kotz,  Joonie 
Keck,  Corleton  Allen 


King,  Jon  Bradley 
King,  Russell  James 
Kleschen,  Mary  Zeito 
Knight,  Timothy  Lee 
Knost,  Ellen  Kay 
Kunkel,  Sanford  Sinclair 
La  Forte,  Elaine  Marie 
Londfield,  Jennifer  Holmes 
Lash,  Joseph  Anthony 
Leibfarth,  Clare  Therese 
Leonard,  James  Thomas 
Lepore,  Raymond  Matthew 
Lesh,  Neil 

Levatin,  Gail  Louise 
Lindle,  Dennis 
Lloyd,  Brenda  Anne 
Lomasney,  Patrick  J, 
Lootens,  James  Bernard 
Lorch,  Amy  L. 
Luther,  Barbara  Jean 
Marciniak,  Eugene  Gerard 
Marshall,  Lonce  George 
McClain,  Thomas  E. 
McClure,  Romona  Anne 
McCord,  James  Pirko 
McCrocken,  Vicki  Ann 
McCuaig,  Joel  Brian 
McKee,  Marvin  Randall 
McKenno,  Susan  Kathleen 
McKinney,  Robert 
Mehlmon,  Patrick  Thomas 
Meritt,  Virginia  Emily 
Mertz,  Max  Robert 
Micon,  Larry  Thomas 
Mier,  Lawrence  Robert 
Miller,  Amy  Ellen 
Miller,  Paul  Allen 
Miller,  Richard  Alen 
Mitchell,  Cynthia  Inis 
Moore,  Bradley  Curtis 
Moore,  Kevin  Lee 
Nojdek,  Susan 
Neol,  Harold  Allen 
Newnum,  Paul  Douglas 
O'Bryon,  Michael  Bruce 
Paloc,  Susan  Mary 
Parry,  David  Wayne 
Patterson,  Frank  Godwin 
Poulig,  Gretchen  Jo 
Pavlino,  Peter 
Pearsoll,  Diane  Elizabeth 
Pettoy,  Helen  S. 


Pollak,  Mitchell  R. 
Pressler,  Sara 
Rodi,  Michael  Joseph 
Ronken,  Anthony  Lawrence 
Rappoport,  Norman  Jay 
Rou,  David  Charles 
Reed,  James  Alan 
Rees,  Chester  Ralph 
Remley,  Kent  Brunsell 
Rich,  Kristin  Welland 
Ritter,  Christopher 
Robertson,  Lynne  Joy 
Rosenberg,  Paul  Stanford 
Santo,  Michelle  Suzanne 
Schaffer,  Edith  Leah 
Schipper,  Catherine  A. 
Schlundt,  John  Alan 
Schnurr,  Richard  Allen 
Shattuck,  Paul  Michael 
Shepherd,  Robert  Dale 
Shockley,  Steven  Craig 
Simich,  Laura  Lee 
Simpkins,  Lisa  Ann 
Slack,  Cathy  Jo 
Smith,  Terry  Martin 
Snyder,  Charles  Lloyd 
Snydermon,  Carl  Henry 
Sparks,  Carol  Ann 
Steele,  James  Edward 
Stein,  Judith  Rose 
Stetino,  Wayne  Douglas 
Stevenson,  Robin 
Stine,  Jon  Christopher 
Teske,  Jeffrey  Michael 
Threewits,  Randall  Lee 
Touchette,  William  Louis 
Trenkner,  David  Alan 
Trigg,  Douglas  Joseph 
Trump,  Korla  Rae 
Wade,  James  Cross 
Wallace,  Heidi  Ann 
Warfel,  Hans  Edgar 
Wever,  Nancy  Elizabeth 
Weinberg,  Geoffrey  Alan 
White,  Loretta  Lee 
Wilson,  William  Allen 
Wolfe,  Jennifer  Lee 
Wood,  Lynelle 
Woontner,  Michael  Roger 
Zinkon,  Lisa  Ann 
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STEEN,  Denise     Home  Economics 

STEINBERG,  Susan     Graphic  Design 

STEPHANIDIS,  Patricia     Forensics 

STEVENS,  Denise     Art  History 

STEVENS,  Michele     Psychology 

STILES,  Kenneth     Transportation 

STILES,  Leah     Merchandising  Management 


STINE,  Jon     Journalism 

STIPP,  John      Forensics 

STOLER,  Jane     Early  Childhood  Ed 

STONE,  Cynthia     Special  Ed. 

STRAKIS,  David     Accounting 

STRAUSER  Lennie     Recreation 

STUART,  Gretchen     Speech  and  Theatre 


STUBING,  Jeanne     Psychology 

STUCKY,  Lynn      Accounting 

STUCKY,  Vicki     Physical  Ed. 

STUMP,  Jess     Business 

STURGEON,  Martha     Marketing 

STUTSMAN,  Roddy     Management 

SUSSER,  Robin     Speech  Pathology 


SUTTON,  Julia     Germanic  Languages 

SWAN,  Melissa  K.     Journalism 

SWANGO,  Colleen     Elementary  Ed. 

SWEET,  Rose     Biology 

TAHARA,  Robin     Human  Development 

TANAKA,  Dionn     Accounting 

TANSELLE,  John     Finance 


TANTILLO,  Laura     Music  Performance 

TARSHES,  David     Accounting 

TAYLOR,  Cynthia     Home  Economics 

TAYLOR,  Jeffery     Political  Science 

TAYLOR,  Patrick      Marketing 

TAYLOR,  Terri     Home  Economics 

TERNET,  Susan     Education 
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TERZES,  Valerie     Journalism 
THARP,  Jill     Psychology 
THOMAS,  Amy     HPER 
THOMAS,  Dorothy      Real  Estate 
THOMAS,  Lise     Telecommunications 
THOMAS,  Martha     Journalism 
THOMAS,  Melvin     Business 


THOMAS,  Patrice     Theatre  and  Drama 
THOMAS,  Suzanne     Early  Childhood  Ed. 
THOMPSON,  Abbey      Recreation  and  Park  Admin, 
THOMPSON,  Phil     Social  Studies 
THOMPSON,  Robert     Accounting 
THREEWITS,  Randall     Computer  Science 
TIDWELL,  Sandra     Journalism 


TIDWELL,  Thomas     Accounting 
TIEDE,  Julio     Marketing 
TIELKER,  Steven     Forensics 
TOLER,  Dwoyne     Accounting 
TOON,  Bernard     Political  Science 
TOTH,  Jill     Graphic  Design 
TRIGG,  Douglas     Biology 


TRIMPE,  Kevin     Biology 
TRUMAN,  Steven     Finonce 
TURCHAN,  Carol     Elementary  Ed. 
TURK,  Stacey     Consumer  Studies 
TURKUPOLIS,  Livia     Elementary  Ed. 
TURNBEAUGH,  Pamela     Home  Economics 
TURNER,  Marsha     English 


TWERSKY,  Suzanne     Psychology 
TWYMAN,  Willard     Telecommunications 
TYNER,  Ralph     Biology 
TZENG,  Ming     Economics 
UBELHOR,  Patricio     Psychology 
ULAND,  James     Management 
ULAND,  Jonas     Business 


UMINSKI,  Deon     Accounting 

UNGERLEIDER,  Ellen     Anthropology 

UNGKU  TAHIR,  Ungku  Amon     Computer  Science 

VAN  DER  WEELE,  Ten      Elementary  Ed. 

VAN  DEUSEN,  Christy     Ballet 

VAN  DEVENTER,  Debro     Elementary  Ed. 

VAN  EATON,  Rebecca     Fine  Arts 


VAN  ORSDOLL,  Marsha     Elementary  Ed 
VAUGHAN,  Douglas     Psychology 
VAUGHN,  William     Chemistry 
VAUGHT,  Duone     Accounting 
VEA,  Susie     English  Ed. 
VEIT,  Leonard     Accounting 
VENTRESCA,  Anne     Social  Studies 


VERBLE,  Jane     Elementary  Ed. 

VESSELS,  Paula     Math 

VOGEL,  Margaret     Speech  and  Hearing 

WAGNER,  Potti     Music 

WAKEMAN,  John     Accounting 

WALDO,  Guy     Biology 

WALDSCHMIDT,  James     Biological  Sciences 
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WALKER,  Gloria     Journalism 

WALKER,  Michael     Finance 

WALKER,  Rebecca     Forensics 

WALKER,  Sherri     Criminal  Justice 

WALTERS,  Jay     Business 

WALTERS,  LeAnn     Speech  Communication 

WALTERS,  William      History 


WAMPLER,  Deborah     Forensics 

WARBLE,  Alan     Biological  Photography 

WARD,  Gil     Marketing 

WARREN,  Jeffrey     Theatre 

WARDEN,  Stephen     Double  Bass 

WARFEL,  Hans     Anthropology 

WARNACUT,  Joyce     Accounting 


WARNER,  Brent     Marketing 

WARNER,  Karen     Journalism 

WATANABE,  Alan     Biology 

WATKINS,  Abbie     Elementary  Ed 

WATSON,  Morta     Telecommunications 

WAYMIRE,  Gregory     Accounting 

WEBBER,  Charles     Finance 


WEBSTER,  Thomas     Oper.  and  Systems  Mgmt. 

WEICHMAN,  Rebekoh     Elementary  Ed. 

WEINER,  Cheryl     Speech  and  Hearing 

WEINSTEIN,  David     Business 

WEISEL,  Howard     Biological  Sciences 

WEISMAN,  Sanford    Telecommunications 

WEISS,  Steven     Anthropology 


WEISZ,  John     Business 

WELCH,  Grace     History 

WELCH,  Richard     Journalism 

WELDON,  Carol     HPER 

WELLER,  Franci     French 

WELLS,  Elizabeth     Nursing 

WELLS,  Kimberly     Therapeutic  Recreation 


WESLIEN,  Birgitto     History 

WEVER,  Nancy     Forensics 

WEYRETER,  Nancy     Telecommunications 

WHEELER,  Louonne     Elementary  Ed. 

WHEELER,  Mary     SPEA 

WHITE,  Billie  Jane     Recreation 

WHITE,  Deboroh     Administrative  Systems 


WHITE,  Timothy     Business  Economics 

WHITE,  Wayne     Biological  Sciences 

WHITEHEAD,  Stephen     Computer  Science 

WHITMER,  Jean     Chemistry 

WHITMYER,  Reagan     English  Honors 

WHITTENBERG,  Elizabeth     Business  Ed. 

WHOBREY,  Peggy     Spanish 


WIATT,  Thomas     Political  Science 

WIDAMAN,  Karen     Insurance 

WILBURN,  Sandra     Administrative  Systems 

WILCOX,  Ethelyn     Piano 

WILEY,  Janet     Political  Science 

WILEY,  Timothy     Theatre  and  Drama 

WILKERSON,  David     Biology 
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WILLARDO,  JoAnna     Political  Science 
WILLIAMS,  Brian      Economics 
WILLIAMS,  Bruce     Management 
WILLIAMS,  Bruce  R.     Transportation 
WILLIAMS,  Down     Accounting 
WILLIAMS,  Marvin      Environmental  Policy 
WILLIAMS,  Michael      Urban  Studies 


WILLIAMS,  Nan     Theatre 
WILLIAMS,  Starlene     Moth 
WILLIAMS,  Suson      Marketing 
WILLIAMSON,  Joanne     Management 
WILSON,  Charles     Chemistry 
WILSON,  Connie     Elementary  Ed. 
WILSON,  William  A.      Chemistry 


WILSON,  Wilhom  B       Recreation 
WINKLER,  Jacqueline     Nursing 
WINSLOW,  Nancy     Psychology 
WIRE,  Steven     Math 
WITHERS,  Elizabeth      Marketing 
WITTEN,  Marigene     Telecommunications 
WOLFE,  Jennifer      Political  Science 


WOLINSKY,  Khorry      Forensics 
WOOD,  Kevin      Business 
WOOD,  Mortin      SPEA 
WOOD,  Teresa     Marketing 
WOODEN,  Kim      Forensics 
WOOLERY,  Potrice     Elementary  Ed. 
WRIGHT,  Dawn     Optometry 


WRIGHT,  Kenneth     HPER 
WRIGHT,  Levinia     Criminal  Justice 
WYKE,  Richard     Plant  Science 
WYSINGER,  Sandra     Forensics 
YACKO,  Beverly     Accounting 
YADEN,  Steven     Telecommunications 
YAGER,  Karen     Biology 


In  Memoriam 


Nancy  Elizabeth  Zink 

Ann  Louise  Harmeier 

Connie  Clifton 

Robert  E.  Lewis 

Carol  G.  Wade 


Scott  Etherton 

Stephen  E.  Howard 

James  E.  Schultheis 

Janet  Cornahan 

Rondo  Pfingston 
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YAO,  Lizanne     Management 

YATES,  Debra     Home  Economics 

YATES,  Jo  Ann     Accounting 


YODER,  Raye     Management 

YOUNG,  Donna     Recretaion 

YOUNG,  Elizabeth     Rec.  end  Park  Admin, 


ZAHOUR,  Cynthia     Microbiology 

ZAJAC,  Carolyn     Finance 

ZAKARIA,  Rosli     Marketing 


ZARIBI,  Mustafa     Computer  Science 

ZARTI,  Ramadan     Computer  Science 

ZEBENDON,  Randy     Marketing 


ZEMBA,  Germaine     German 

ZESCH,  Allon     Marketing 

ZIMMER,  Joel     Accounting 


ZIMMERMAN,  Alan     Journalism 

ZIMMERMAN,  Byron     Accounting 

ZIMMERMAN,  James     Insurance 


ZIMNY,  Cynthia  Recreation 
ZINSELMEIER,  Steven  Physical  Ed, 
ZOBEL,  Debra     Speech  and  Hearing 


ZOELLER,  Gregory     Forensics 

ZOOK,  David     History 

ZWINGLI,  John     Marketing 


Graduate  student  Steve  Siporin  gives  his  son   Doui  a 
shoulder-top  view  of  the  sights  on  East  Seventh  Street. 
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AARON,  David   174 
ABBOTT,  Gory  404 
ABBOTT,  Michael  434 
ABDUL,  Rahman  Saadah  434 
ABEL,  Edmund  Robert  423    434 
ABEL,  Linda  5   434 
ABNER,  Babette  391 
ABRAHAMSEN    Dano  397  434 
ABRAMS    David  145 
AB5HIER,  Morcia  392 
ACHENBACH,  Mark  403 
ACKERMAN,  Debro  434 
ADAMS,  Ann  390 
ADAMS,  Glenn  434 
ADAMS,  M   413 
ADAMS,  Steven  367 
ADAMS,  Steven  Lee  434 
ADAMS,  Timothy  421 
ADERS,  Kotherine  409 
ADGATE,  Robert  434 
ADKINS,  Jan  434 
ADKINS,  Keith  434 
ADLER,  Mark  G   393 
AEBERSOLD,  Tomoto  Sue  405 
AEBERSOLD,  Thereso  405 
AGNESS,  Roy  396 
AGREES,  Cynthia  434 
AHEARN,  Robert  426 
AHLBRAND,  Jone  434 
AHRENS,  Scott  269 
AINIS    Moik  434 
ALBEE,  L    390 
ALBERS,  Chorles  403 
ALBERS,  Donald  397 
ALBERT,  Dovid  Mork  393 
ALBERT,  Lone  410 
ALBERTSON,  Richard  398 
ALBRIGHT,  Alan  434 
ALBRIGHT,  Kevin  426 
ALDOUS,  Mark  Jeffrey  4  13 
ALDRICH,  Mary  Kotherine  399 
ALDRICH,  Susan  434 
ALFRED,  Julie  264 
ALI,  A    371 
ALI,  Jeffrey  369 
ALIPANAHI    Fatemeh  434 
ALLEN,  B    403 
ALLEN,  Chorles  413 
ALLEN,  Chnstian  426 
ALLEN.  Cynth.a  395 
ALLEN,  Jeffrey  428 
ALLEN,  Rick  334 
ALLEN,  Sheila  434 
ALLEN,  Virginio  367 
ALLIN,  Martha  422,  434 
ALLMAN,  Robert  398 
ALTMAN,  Cathy  434 
ALTOMA,  Tiba  367 
ALVAREZ,  Robert  350 
AMBER,  Douglas  434 
AMBROGI,  M   400 
AMICK,  Victoria  434 
ANANDAU,  Thomas  434 
ANDERSON,  Betty  434 
ANDERSON,  Julie  394 
ANDERSON,  Luora  390 
ANDERSON,  M   402 
ANDERSON,  Sherry  405 
ANDIS,  Brendo  434 
ANDRES,  Carolyn  366 
ANDRES,  Mary  394 
ANDREW,  Lorn  370 
ANDREWS,  Kevin  415 
ANDREWS,  Mark  397 
ANDREWS,  P   415 
ANDREWS,  Timothy  434 
ANGELL,  Carol  399 
ANGELL,  Lindo  399 
ANGLIN,  Marcus  434 
ANSTETT,  Denise412 
ANSTETT,  Michelle  412 
ANTCLIFF,  Karen  409 
ANTHONY,  Marcia  391 
ANTONIO,  Lisa  434 
APPLE,  Borry  389 
APPLE,  Stephen  396 
APPLEGARTH,  Sharon  434 
APPLEGATE.  Julie  399 
APPLEGATE,  Liso  399 
ARBUCKLE,  Jeffrey  126,  325 
ARBUCKLE,  Kim  421 
ARBY,  R   413 
ARCHER,  Joy  421 
ARCHER,  Jeffrey  264 
ARENS,  Edword  413 
ARFMAN,  Deborah  401 
ARGEROUDIS,  Nickolos  435 
ARGO,  Dean  369 
ARMSTRONG,  Arthur  435 
ARMSTRONG,  W.lliom  S   305.  324 
ARNETT,  Scott  147 
ARNOLD,  B   424 


ARNOLD,  Cindy  399 
ARNOLD   D   41  1 
ARNOLD,  Elisabeth  371 
ARNOLD,  Elizobeth  Jeon  422 
ARNOLD,  Georgianne  392 
ARNOLD,  Jone  367 
ARNOLD.  Kenneth  312 
ARNOLD.  Laurie  394 
ARNOLD.  Mike  289 
ARNOLD.  Robert  313 
ARON.  Susan  325 
ARONOFF    Ken  374 
ARONS.  E    369 
ARPAN,  Floyd  344,  345 
ARPAN    Holly  344    391     435 
ASHBAUGH    David  435 
ASHCRAFT,  Patncio  326 
ASHKENAZ,  Helene  391,  435 
ASHMORE    Stocy  410 
ASHTON,  Gory  420 
ATKINS   Debro  435 
ATKINS    Ronald  435 
ATKINS,  Timothy  435 
ATKINSON,  Michoel  435 
ATKINSON,  Robert  262,  369 
ATWOOD,  Michael  424 
AUSTIN,  Jenny  435 
AUTEN,  Richard  400 
AUTRY,  Gory  145,  312 
AXTELL,  C    409 
AYRES,  Goye  370 


BABB,  Corol  435 
BABB,  Stuort  422 
BABINEC,  Carol  435 
BAC,  Jack  321,  400 
BACCASH,  M   420 
BACKOFEN,  Dorlo  435 
BADORA,  John  435 
BAGNALL,  Anorew  427 
BAIER,  S   415 
BAIL,  Stephen  423 
BAILEY,  Koren  326 
BAILEY,  Karen  Sue  367 
BAIM,  Marsha  425 
BAIN    Ellen  435 
BAIN,  Lori  425 
BAIN    Rolph  345 
BAINER,  Doniel  403 
BAINES,  John  399 
BAKER,  Cynthio  435 
BAKER,  D   413 
BAKER,  J    392 
BAKER,  Jomes  Scott  435 
BAKER,  Mork  435 
BAKER,  Michoel  428 
BAKER,  Michael  Allen  413 
BAKER,  Nancy  392 
BAKER,  Peter  414 
BAKER.  Sharon  392 
BAKER.  Tommy  139,  151.  153 
BALABAN.  Judy  367 
BALBIRER.  Michoel  430 
BALDWIN,  Robert  421 
BALDWIN,  Wendy  422 
BALES,  S   389 
BALKA,  Nancy  435 
BALL,  Judith  435 
BALL,  Michael  325 
BALL,  S   390 
BALL,  Susan  Marie  368 
BALLAM,  Michael  245 
BALLARD,  Sharon  435 
BALLENS,  P   427 
BALLY,  Cynthio  435 
BANDY,  D   400 
BANDY,  Suson  242,  248 
BANE,  Chnstopher  435 
BANHAM,  Douglas  435 
BANKS.  Monica  435 
BANNON,  William  306 
BANTZ,  Jeffrey  396 
BARA   Michele  435 

BARBAN     Pnlly  313 

BARBEE,  Betsy  395 
BARBER,  Charlotte  242 
BARDEN,  Mary  399 
BAREITHER.  Lmdo  435 
BARICH,  Laura  435 
BARKER.  Carolyn  435 
BARKER,  Dovid  398 
BARKER,  John  420 
BARKER,  S   400 
BARKER,  Scott  420 
BARKES,  S   427 
BARNARD,  Dovid  435 
BARNES,  Fleur  435 
BARON    Bonnie  391 


BARR,  J   430 

BARRETT.  Jockquie  334 

BARRETT,  James  435 

BARRLEA,  R    427 

BARTH,  F    403 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Snon  435 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Randy  41  I,  435 

BARTLEMAY,  Robert  312 

BARTLETT,  Deborah  390 

BARTLETT,  Loune  409 

BARTOK   Jonet  32 

BARTON,  Brian  427 

BARTON,  Richard  435 

BARTOW,  James  435 

BARTZ,  Kathleen  409 

BARTZ,  Lorry  435 

BARWE,  John  325 

BASHENOW,  Vera  435 

BASS.  Morcio  395 

BAST,  Kerry  401 

BASTIANELLI    Ann  435,  451 

BATCHELOR,  Bront  435 

BATCHELGR,  D   413 

BATCHIK,  Debra  422 

BATES,  S   426 

BATLINER,  Richord  407 

BATTAS,  Dave  396 

BATTEN,  Elizabeth  435 

BATUELLO,  Michael  312,  435 

BAUER,  Brent  396 

BAUER,  Deonne  408 

BAUER,  Dee  Ann  371 

BAUER    Robert  426 

BAUER,  Thomos  310  325,  435 

BAUERLE,  Suson  435 

BAUGHMAN,  Timothy  435 

BAUM,  Amy  106 

BAUMUNK,  Loti  399 

BAX.  Constance  367 

BAYLESS.  Kirk  426 

BEAM.  Rondoll  435 

BEAM.  Thomas  423 

BEANE,  Mary  435 

BEARD,  I    397 

BEARD,  Richard  324 

BEATTY.  Jomes  424 

BEAVEN,  Michael  427 

BEAVER,  David  403 

BECK,  Floyd  435 

BECK,  Merle  426 

BECKER.  Alan  435 

BECKER,  Steven  435 

BECKER,  Suzanne  435 

BECKMAN,  Cynthio  435 

BEDAN,  Kevin  414 

BEDELL,  Sheryl  418 

BEEBE,  Melindo  405 

BEERS,  Karen  431 

BEERS,  Thomos  435 

BEGLE,  Mark  420 

BEHR,  Mark  393 

BEILE,  Wendi  391 

BEIMFORD  Jomes  330 

BELAGA.  Dovid  427 

BELEN,  Marcos  435 

BELL,  Janet  435 

BELL.  Timothy  435 

BELLOWS,  Clinton  320 

BELT,  Robert  415 

BELTZ,  Jessico  242 

BENDER,  John  436 

BENDER,  Teresa  436 

BENMOUR,  Cynthio  425 

BENNETT,  Herbert  397 

BENNETT,  John  396 

BENNETT,  Robert  436 

BENSON,  Dora  366 

BENTLEY,  Mory  36 

BERCOVITZ,  Fran  425 

BEREB,  Debbie  391 

BERG,  Kotinko  359 

BERG.  Michael  369 

BERG,  Paul  126,  127,  417 

BERGDOLL,  Robert  416 

BERGER,  Beverly  313,  436 

BERGER,  Clayton  393 

BERGMAN,  Moriorie  391 

BERGMANN,  Timothy  389 

BERGSTROM,  Richord  436 

BERMAN,  Bradley  430 

BERNSTEIN,  Carol  425 

BERNSTEIN,  Shelle  425 

BERRY,  Bob  181 

BERRY,  Carolyn  436 

BERRY,  Lmdo  370 

BERRY,  Mark  415 

BERRY,  Volerie  Jeon  436 

BERRY,  Victor  311,  436 

BERTRAM,  Jerry  426 

BERTRAND.  Brodley  436 

BESKIN.  Koren  391 

BESS.  Volerie  436 

BEUCHLER.  J    431 

BEVERLY,  Heother  54,  436 

BEVIN,  Y    394 

BEVIS,  Terry  431 

BEYL,  Terry  436 

BHARGAVA,  Molo  334 

BIBLER,  Jennifer  408 

BICKEL,  Elaine  328,  401 

BIEL,  William  397 

BIERHAUS,  Joyne  395 

BIGBAD.  J   423 

BIGGS.  Dovid  416 

BILLMAN,  Julio  436 


BINDER.  Susan  399,  436 
BINDER,  T   399 
BINGE,  Simon  436 
BINKLEY,  D   423 
BINKLEY,  Mary  394 
BIRMINGHAM   Nonette  370 
BISCHOFF  BJ    436 
BISHOP,  James  436 
BISHOP.  Jomes  R    436 
BITET.  Dione  436 
BITZER.  Paul  299 
BIXBY.  BIythe  394 
BIZANES.  Suzanne  366 
BLACK,  Andrew  436 
BLACK,  Jeffrey  436 
BLACK,  Joseph  306 
BLACK,  L    369 
BLACK,  Richard  436 
BLACKBURN,  Richard  314 
BLADES.  Michele  402 
BLAIR,  Cynthio  405,  436 
BLAIR,  Deboroh  436 
BLAISDELL,  Oren  326 
BLAKE,  Douglas  419 
BLAKE,  Rebecca  418 
BLAKE,  Solly  409 
BLANEY,  Jim  413 
BLASINGAME.  Tracy  436 
BLATCHLEY.  Borbaro  436 
BLATCHLEY,  Elizabeth  422 
BLA2AK,  Susan  405 
BLAZING,  S    404 
BLEDSOE,  Diono  436 
BLEMKER,  D   416 
BLEMKER,  Jane  330 
BLISS,  Richard  198,  313 
BLOCK,  Kimberly  436 
BLOOMSBURGH,  Ruth  436 
BLOOMSTROM,  Beth  409 
BLOSKY,  William  436 
BLUBAUGH,  Doug  171 
BLUE,  Donald  436 
BLUE,  Ronold  403 
BLUM,  Jody  84 
BLUM    Rochoel  436 
BLURKE,  E    413 
BOAZ,  Jennifer  399 
BOBBITT,  Brian  426 
BODINE,  Christopher  404 
BOEGLIN,  Kathy  436 
BOGUE,  Ross  429 
BOGNSACK,  Richard  414 
BOL.  Kevin  389 
BOLIN.  Paul  415 
BOLTON.  Koren  326 
BOMBER,  Brendo  436 
BONER,  Daniel  436 
BONGE,  Beverly  405 
BONHAM,  Vivian  394,  436 
BONIFER,  Potncio  422 
BONNER   Melody  436 
BONSETT,  Steven  436 
BONUS,  Ted  303 
BOONE,  S   420 
BOOTH,  Lawrence  436 
BORN,  Debbie  436 
BORROMEO.  Venustiono  396 
BOSLER.  Carol  407 
BOSLER.  Richard  428 
BOSS,  JeHrey  174 
BOSWELL.  Potncio  202 
B05WELL,  Sue  436 
BOTTOM,  Jone  392,  436 
BOUVIER,  Gory  414 
BOUVIER,  Volerie  436 
BOWEN,  T    398 
BOWERS,  Jerry  116 
BOWKER,  John  417 
BOWMAN,  Deborah  436 
BOX,  David  413 
BOXBERGER,  Loreno  408 
BOYAN,  Cynthio  418 
BOYLE,  Peter  369 
BOZDECH,  Barbara  436 
BOZICH,  Janice  436 
BRACHT,  Melvin  436 
BRACKSTON,  D  427 
BRADLEY,  Borrett  397 
BRADSHAW,  Melindo  422 
BRADTMILLER   Wendy  436 
BRADY    Holly  422 
BRADY,  Lmdo  368 
BRADY,  M   414 
BRAGG,  Suson  367 
BRAKE,  Robert  415 
BRAMAN,  Debro  391 
BRANCH,  Patricio  370 
BRAND,  Mork  397.  436 
BRAND.  Mortho  425 
BRANDT.  Susan  366 
BRANNAN.  Ann  104,  412 
BRANNING.  Mork  415 
BRAXTON,  Loretto  436 
BRAY,  Susan  395 
BRECHTL,  Robert  403 
BREED,  Moureen  436 
BREEDEN,  Noncy  436 
BREITOWICH,  Sandy  425 
BRETIWIESER,  T   420 
BRENGLE,  Bloir  426 
BRENNAN,  D   Scott  403 
BRENNAN,  K   409 
BRENNIGER,  K   429 
BRESLIN,  Julio  431 
BRETZ,  Joseph  419 
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BRIDENBAKER,  Nancy  -SSb 
BRIGGS,  Gary  436 
BRIGGS,  Stella  436 

BRIGHT    Willram  414 

BRINKMAN,  Thomos  429 

BRINKOETTER,  Ste^■en  183 

BRISSMAN.  Will.om  400 

BRITTELL,  Laurel  363   368 

BRIZIUS,  Scon  417 

BROADWATER.  Claire  436 

BROADY,  Linda  436 

BROADY.  Mark  4  17 

BROCHIN,  Mark  437 

BROCK,  Carol  437 

BROCK.  Dan.el  437 

BRODSKY.  .Mark  417 

BRODT,  Jeffrey  437 

BRODY,  Susan  437 

BROKAW.  Steven  437 

BROMER.  Elizabeth  412 

BRDNSWEIG   Dovid  398 

BROOK,  Hillorv  391 

BROOKS,  Leslie  431 

BROSHAR,  Deborah  437 

BROSMER.  Kathy  368   423 

SROTHERSON.  Noncy325 

BROWER,  Elizabeth  313 

BROWN,  A   419 

BROWN    A   424 

BROWN,  Brenna  2SS 

BROWN,  Brvon  437 

BROWN    C   390 

BROWN    D   427 

BROWN,  Grega  437 

BROWN,  J   390 

BROWN,  James  437 

BROWN,  Jams  437 

BROWN,  Jeffrey  417 

BROWN,  Ju'.e  395 

BROWN,  Kevn  437 

BROWN,  Lau-ie  437 

BROWN,  w   415 

BROWN.  Mark  415 

BROWN,  Michael  426 

BROWN,  Michael  Steven  430 

BROWN,  Michoel  Stewart  415 

BROWN,  Rob  400 

BROWN,  Sherry  410 

BROWN.  Thomas  396 

BRU.  Karen  437 

BRUCE.  Beverly  437 

BRUCE.  Linda  437 

BRUGGEMANN.  Elizabeth  395   437 

BRUGGEMANN,  Susan  390 

BRUGGEMANN,  Williom  421 

BRUMBERG,  Maio  437 

BRUNSON.  Sandra  437 

BRUSSE.  Elizabeth  437 

BRUS5E.  Gerne  409 

BRUTTEN,  Loh  394 

BUCARO,  Jomie  200 

BUCHSBAUM   Laune  399 

BUCKHOLTZ   G   427 

BUCKLEY,  B   392 

BUCKNER,  Vicki  437 

BUDREAU,  Gordon  428 

BUHR,  Tomora  394 

BUIS,  Edward  419 

BULLARD,  Timothy  437 

BUMB,  Sandra  390,  437 

BUMBAR,  Cynthio  410 

BURGALAR,  D  426 

BURGDOERFER    S   415 

Di  iDCCKJCD     r     -  ■    ^C~ 


BURGER,  T  403 
BURGESS,  Glendo  437 
BURGET,  Ronald  383   389 
BURKE,  Aliene  401 
BURKETT.  Jeffrey  437  478 
BURKS.  Darrell  437 
BURKS.  Derrick  437 
BURLEIGH    Betsy  392 
BURNETT.  Derrick  71 
BURNETT.  Ulysses  437 
BURNS.  C   392 
BURON.  Jsoeph  398 
BURROUGHS,  M   398 
BURROW,  Kevin  414 
BURROW,  Susan  437 
BURSELL,  B   409 
BURSKY    M   370 
BURSON,  Judith  437 
BURTON,  Jonathan  411 
BURTON,  Philip  275 
BURTON    William  437 
BUSARD,  Susan  418 

BUSART,  Michoel  437 

BU5CH,  C  404 

BUSH,  Richard  389 

BUSHEY,  Nancy  409 

BUSHNELL,  Cynthio  390 

BUSSE,  Alan  397 

BUSSING.  Cindy  431 

BUTING.  Jerome  437 

BUTLER,  Nancy  405 

BUTLER,  Rondoll  393 

BUTNER,  Douglos  429 

BUTZ,  J    313 

BUTZKO.  C   397 

BUXBAUM.  Andreo  391 

BYERS.  Carol  437 

BYERS,  Yvonne  359 

BYRD,  Julie  438 

BYRKET,  Tami  326 

BYRNE,  Brran  438 

BYSTER,  A   421 


CABALLERO,  Mono  45 
CAFFOE,  Robert  424 
CAGE,  Keith  331    421 
CAHILL,  Robert  438 
CAIN,  K   405 
CAIN,  Maureen  409 
CALDERON,  Diane  425 
CALDWELL,  Steve  89 
CALHOUN,  Janet  438 
CALHOUN,  Natalie  395 
CALLAHAN,  Bnon  438 
CALLAHAN,  Michoel  407 
CALLE,  Mary  438 
C-L'.tRT,  Robert  369 


CAMERON,  Douglas  438 
CAMERON,  Ross  396 
CAMFIELD,  William  404 
CAMPBELL,  C   396 
CAMPBELL,  Courtney  326 

CAMPBELL,  J    389 
CAMPBELL.  Noncy  340 

CAMPBELL.  Pork  404 

CAMPBELL.  R    428 

CAMPBELL.  Sandra  438 

CANGANY.  John  399 

CANNER.  K   369 

CANNON,  Robert  180 

CANTOR.  David  438 

CANTWELL.  Kevin  426 

CARAGOL.  Charles  438 

CARDENAS.  Carlos  369 

CAREY.  Diane  370 

CARLSON.  Dovid  398 

CARLSON,  Julie  62 

CARMICHAEL,  Cynthio  370 

CARMIN.  Tamoro  438 

CARNEY,  Mark  415 

CARPENTER    B   423 

CARPENTER,  Carole  438 

CARR,  William  369 

CARROLL,  Manj.  Jeonette  368 

CARROLL,  Susan  438 

CARSON,  J   414 

CARSONS,  R   427 

CARTER,  Butch  252 

CARTER,  Carole  408   438 

CARTER,  M   426 

CARTER,  Morvonn  331    410 

CARTER,  T   398 

CARUSO,  Deboroh  439 

CARY,  J    424 

CASSERE,  P   414 
CATLETT,  Susan  431 
CAVENDA,  John  254 
CECERE,  Karen  390 
CELEBI,  Anf  372 
CERAJESKI,  Kathleen  439 
CHABRAJA,  Mitchell  427 
CHAMBERS,  Debbie  439 
CHAN  Pui-Ling,  Joonno  439 
CHASE,  Michael  439 
CHECK,  Robin  368 
CHEEK,  Jon  439 
CHELICH,  Mary  Ann  401 
CHENOWETH,  Barbara  401    439 
CHENOWETH,  Brad  426 
CHERRY,  Roberto  403 
CHESLER,  Barbara  177 
CHESTNUT,  M.  417 
CHICOURIS.  Cvnthio  399 
CHIDALEK,  Carlo  370 
CHILOW,  Denise  391 
CHIPMAN,  Loren  439 
CHISHOLM,  Rov  396 
CHOMEL,  Suzanne  439 
CHOVANEC,  Judy  368 
CHOWN,  Karen  371 
CHRIST,  D   427 
CHRIST,  Mary  439 
CHRIST,  Richard  427   439 
CHRI5TENS0N,  M   399 
CHRISTIAN,  Diana  405 
CHRISTIANA,  Stephen  439 
CHRISTOS,  Patncia  408 
CHRISTY,  Susan  391 
CHUBB,  Nancy  439 
CHUCKNEY,  Louis  426 


CHURCH,  Daniel  404 

CIBULL.  Kathy  425 

CLAFFKE.  S   428 

CLANCY.  Sara  391 

CLANCY,  Thomos  325 

CLARK.  Bmce  428 

CLARK,  Cynthio  418 

CLARK,  Deborah  431 

CLARK,  K   413 

CLARK,  Mary  439 

CLARK,  Robert  439 

CLARKE,  Bnon  108   417 

CLARKE,  K   392 

CLARKE,  Michael  413 

CLARKE,  Pomelo  123 

CLAUSON,  Christopher  423 

CLAUSDN,  Julio  394 

CLAUSS,  Robert  413 

CLAWSON,  Carol  410 

CLAXTON,  Karen  408 

CLAYTON,  Paul  396 

CLEAVELAND,  Sue  392 

CLEMENS,  Robert  439 

CLEMENSON,  M   413 

CLENDENIEN   John  359 

CLIFFORD,  Frank  427 

CLINE.  K,  410 

CLOUD  Don  314 

CLOUSE,  Noncy  405 

CLOUSE,  T  J   335 

CLYDE,  Bnjce419 

CO,  Kathryn  Yu  439 

COAKLEY,  Elizabeth  439 

COATS,  Charles  415   439 
COCHRAN,  Carolyn  394 

COCHRAN,  George  404 
CODIANO,  Rebecca  439 
COFFEE,  Sarah  367 
COFFEY,  Chuck  347 
COFFMAN,  James  404 
COFOID,  Greg  413 
COGGESHALL,  Joonn  439 
COGSWELL,  Kenneth  478 
COHEN,  Deborah  439 
COHEN,  Donna  391 
COHEN,  Howard  393 
COHEN,  J   430 
COHEN,  Julie  409 
COHEN.  Lisa  391 
COHEN.  Rondi  391 
COLABELLA.  Richard  439 
COLE.  Jomes  Douglas  439 
COLEMAN.  Beth  351 
COLEMAN.  Dovid  313 
COLEMAN    T   413 
COLEVILLE.  C.  416 
COLGLAZIER   J    410 
COLLIER.  John  424 
COLLINS.  Bryan  403 
COLLINS.  C   389 
COLLINS.  Jerry  426 
COLLINS.  M   392 
COLLINS,  Michoel  439 
COLLINS,  Thomas  398 
COLLYER,  Charles  439 
COLVIN,  Thomas  429 
COMBS,  Theresa  439 
COMFORT,  Cotherine  366  439 
COMMERS,  Beth  422   439 
COMMISKEY,  James  429 
COMMISKEY,  Patrick  429 
COMPARET,  Aimee  138 
COMPTON,  John  439 
CONJALKA.  Thomas  439 
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CONLEY,  Justm  415 

CONLIN,  KathM39 

CONNERS,  Marvin  333 

CONNERTY   M   370 

CONNOR,  Chorles  439 

CONOVER,  Douglas  439 

CONSTANT,  Mark  404 

CONVELL,  Julie  229 

CONWAY    Patricio  370 

COOK,  J    415 

COOK,  Jeffrey  439 

COOK,  Potncia  439 

COOK,  Rebecca  229 

COOKE,  Cynthia  439 

COOKE,  Mark  439 

COONAN,  Deborafi  431 

COOPER,  Anthony  439 

COOPER,  Comille  370 

COOPER,  Cheryl  402 

COOPER,  Clorinda  439 

COOPER,  Deborah  431 

COOPER,  Denise  395 

COOPER,  Gael  319 

COOPER,  Jams  326,  395 

COOPER,  Nora  439 

COOPER,  Pomelo  439 

COOPER,  5   429 

COPELAND,  Williom  427    439 

COPLEN,  Lindo  367 

COPPESS,  Mario  439 

COPPLE,  Jamie418 

CORBETT,  Julio  439 

CORBIN,  M   413 

CORD,  Andrew  420 

CORKUM,  Loring  439 

CORSO,  Betsy  257 

CORSO,  Lee  34,  71,  143    145    147 

CORSO,  Steven  413 

CORUM,  Delbert  414 

CORWIN,  Kelly  401 

CORY,  Christine  402 

COSLOW,  Lee  Ann  439 

COSTELLO,  James  419 

COSTER,  Joni  390 

COTTRELL,  Judith  390 

COTTRELL,  Julio  439 

COUCH,  Karen  368 

COULIS,  Philip  439 

COULTER,  William  369 

COUNSILMAN,  Doc  136 

COURSEL,  Cotherine  439 

COWAN   Michael  326 

COWELL,  Barry  439 

COX,  Gory  313,  439 

COX,  Lynne  439 

COX,  Potncio  311 

COX,  Robin  374 

COZAD,  Gregory  417 

COZAD,  Williom  415 

CRABTREE,  Ronold  369 

CRAFT,  Mon  Jo  431 

CRAIG,  Jill  439 

CRAIG,  Morlo  390 

CRAMER    Roy  296 

CRAVENS,  Eileen  440 

CRAWFORD,  James  380 

CRECCO,  Victoria  326 

CREED,  Lisa  115 

CREMER,  Jsoeph  424 

CRENSHAW,  Sheilo  366 

CRICHTON,  Bill  195 

CRIDER,  Jill  409 

CRISCI,  Robert  398 

CRISWELL,  Anito  440 

CRODIAN,  J    424 

CRODIAN,  John  312 

CRONIN,  Cynthia  440 

CROOKS,  Alice  422 

CROSS,  Brodford  330,  417,  440 

CROSS,  Michael  170 

CRUM,  D   427 

CRUZE,  Tom  440,  479 

CUFFEY,  Kenneth  440 

CUMBARELIS,  Glen  440 

CUMMINGS,  Tim  125 

CUMMINS,  Brad  255 

CUNNINGHAM,  Cloire  156,   159 

CUNNINGHAM,  Mory  440 

CUNNINGHAM,  S    419 

CUNNINGHAM    Suson  440 

CURRY,  Jennifer  368 

CYRRTM,  Hiobb  401 

CURRY,  Jennifer  368 

CURRY,  Joonn  401 

CURRY,  Potncio  367 

CUTLER,  Nate  326 

CYSEWSKI,  Suson  418 

CZAJA,  Cloude  407 

CZARKOWSKI,  MA   368 

CZECHORSKI,  Anthony  407 

CZEPIEL,  Jo  Ellen  394 

CZESCHIN,  Chorles  423 

CZYSHIN,  C   410 
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DAILEY,  Suzelle  409 
DALLIN   Jeon  440 
DALTON,  C   420 
DALY,  Moryolice  440 
DAMER,  Ann  409 
DAMER,  Mark  333,  423 
DANEHY,  Jock  398 
DANIEL,  F    371 
DANIELS,  Elizobeth  440 


DANIELS,  Jane  440 

DANIELSON,  Donold  306   307 

DANN,  Wendy  367 

DANZIG,  Steve  253 

DAS,  Amol  429   440 

DATZMAN,  Matthew  420 

DAUGHERTY,  D   422 

DAVEE,  Robert  414 

DAVENPORT   Mork  358 

DAVID    Donno  431 

DAVIDS,  Toots.e  1  16 

DAVIDSON,  Dovid  417 

DAVILA,  D   419 

DAVIS,  A   405 

DAVIS,  B   426 

DAVIS,  Brendo  37 

DAVIS,  Corlo  440 

DAVIS,  Chad  416 

DAVIS,  Debbie  386,  394 

DAVIS,  Deboroh  31  I 

DAVIS,  Deboroh  Leigh  325 

DAVIS   Dionne  370 

DAVIS,  J   403 

DAVIS,  Jo  Ann  325    409 

DAVIS,  Lisa  368 

DAVIS,  Rich  333 

DAVIS,  Suson  440 

DAY,  Douglos  415 

DAY,  James  174 

DAY,  Mortin  440 

DAY,  Robert  369 

DAYER,  Noncy  368 

DE  BRULER,  Dovid  440 

DE  CRAENE    D   403 

DE  CURTIS,  Anne  440 

DE  JARNETT   Donold  440 

DE  MARTINI,  Williom  289 

DE  ROSE,  Geno  408 

DE  WITT,  Debro  210 

DEACON,  Dovid  440 

DEANANY    T   369 

DECKARD,  Richard  427 

DEFIORI,  Julio  101 

DEGAN,  N    409 

DEGLER,  Kathryn  440 

DEHAHN,  M   371 

DEITCH,  Robert  424 

DEITCH,  Steven  424 

DEITCHMAN,  Amy  370    402 

DELANEY,  K    403 

DELAWDER,  Judy  367 

DELLINGER,  Jeffrey  440 

DELOGASH,  J    391 

DEMETER,  Lindo  367 

DENABURG,  Lorrome  391 

DENESUK,  Paul  440 

DENNING,  Trocey  431 

DENNY,  Scott  369 

DENTON    Suson  392 

DEPUTY    Nancy  440 

DERN,  Timothy  182    440 

DES  ELMS,  Greg  313 

DESILETS,  Anne-Morie  440 

DESMOND,  Mark  426 

DEW,  Robert  204 

DEWIG   Joel  440 

DEWITT    Patricio  440 

Dl  BERNARDO,  Angelo  43,  163,  166 

Dl  COLA,  Elizabeth  392 

DIAN,  Robert  440 

DIBLEY,  M  P   423 

DICK,  Lawrence  440 

DICKENS,  Paul  290 

DICKERSON,  Nan  368 

DICKMEYER,  Soro  366 

DIETZ,  Jeon  408 

DIETZEL,  Poul  137 

DILK    Brendo  440 

DILL,  Stocey  358,  367 

DILLON,  Deborah  440 

DILLON,  Francis  399 

DILLON,  Potncio  440 

DILLON,  Potncio  Rose  310,  330,  409,  440 

DILTS,  William  440 

DISKEY,  Jay  429 

DITTEON,  Lorindo  440 

DIVIS,  Oione  392 

DIXON,  Vicki  440 

DIZON,  Roel  426 

DOBSON,  Doniel  413 

DODD,  Mary  Ellen  401 

DODSON,  Dovid  21 

DOLEN,  K   390 

DOLER,  Kevin  440 

DONALDSON,  Dovid  421 

DONCHEZ,  J    423 

DONEWALD,  Goy  326,  402 

DONK,  Lisa  412 

DONNELLA,  Donno  405 

DONNELON,  Deboro  440 

DORA,  Joseph  440 

DOTLICH,  Doreen  440 

DOTSON,  June  326 

DOUB,  Michel  440 

DOUGHERTY,  Jon  440 

DOUST,  Dovid  404 

DOW,  Steven  129 

DOWLING,  Sue  440 

DOWNEY,  Debro  370 

DOWNING,  B   416 

DOWNS,  Charles  440 

DOYLE,  Theresa  405 

DRAGA,  John  414 

DRAKE,  Brodley  424 

DRAKE,  Richard  403 

DREW,  M   390 

DREW,  Molly  357 

DRIVER,  O   41  1 

DROSSOS,  Christ  334,  389 

DRUDGE,  Corolyn  422,  440 

DRUKER,  D   430 

DRUMMOND,  Mortin  312 

DRUZ,  Rondoll  206,  426 

DU  PREE,  Chern  406,  425 

DUCKWORTH,  Potnoo  418 

DUDLEY,  Gwendolyn  425 

DUERINGER,  Chns  419 

DUERKSEN,  Suson  318 

DUFFY,  Terence  440 

DUGDALE,  Jeffrey  423 

DUGDALE,  Williom  423 


DUKES,  Dovid  424 
DULIN,  Annetto  440 
DUM,  Steven  429 
DUNAWAY,  Roger  429 
DUNBAR,  Richard  396 
DUNCAN    Nancy  440 
DUNLAP,  L    425 
DUNLAP,  Russell,  420   440 
DUNN,  Brent  416 
DUNN,  Carol  440 
DUNN,  Deborah  418 
DUNN,  K    394 
DUNN,  Lindo  418 
DUNN,  Robert  E    398 
DUPUIS,  Mory  Cotherine  24 
DURANT,  Charles  440 
DURKIN,  Edward  428 

DUS,   Lorry  403 

DUSING,  Tim  331,  421 
DUSMAN,  Roymond  426 
DYE,  Jon  429 
DYER,  Pomelo  410 
DYER,  Rick  441 


E55LING,  Gerold  420 
ESTERLINE,  Jennifer  399 
ESTRIDGE,  Thomos  413 
EVANS,  Anne  208 
EVANS,  Connie  313 
EVANS,  Joon  366 
EVANS,  Michael  58,  325 
EVARD,  Morcie  326,  418,  441 
EVERETT,  Jomes  441 
EVERETT,  Sharon  395 
EVERROAD,  Scott  417 
EWALD,  James  192 
EWERS,  Monico  441 
EWING,  Pomelo  401,  441 


EADES,  Amy  371 
EAGAN    Patricio  441 
EAGLE,  Tracy  313 
EAKIN,  Noncy  441 
EARL,  Dovid  441 
EAST,  Ivy  405 

EASTEROAY,  Thomas  310   330 
EASTRIDGE,  Jo  402 
EATON,  Brian  331,  421 
EBART,  H    426 
EBERSOLE,  Stephen  421 
ECKMAN,  Suzanne  412 
EDDS,  Elizabeth  402 
EDELMAN,  J   391 
EDENS,  John  400 
EDGING,  Jon  441 
EDGING   Thomas  83 
EDWARDS,  Curtis  419 
EDWARDS   D   425 
EDWARDS,  Dovid  L   397 
EDWARDS   Goil  441 
EDWARDS,  Greg  403 
EDWARDS,  Lindo  244 
EDWARDS,  Liso  390 
EDWARDS,  Mark  416 
EDWARDS,  Mark  L   393 
EDWARDS,  Mercedes  406   425 
EDWARDS,  Terra  326 
EELLS,  Scott  154 
EGENOLF,  Pot  403 
EHMKE,  S   419 
EICKHOFF,  Frederick  441 
EICKMAN,  Cynthia  409 
EISEN,  Mononne  391 
EISLER,  I    390 
EKLOF   Michoei  441 
ELCOCK,  Ann  366 
ELCOCK,  Barbara  409 
ELDER,  Steve  441 
ELDER,  Suson  441 
ELDRIDGE,  Kathy  390 
ELLEMAN,  Laura  392 
ELLERS,  P   371 
ELLETT,  John  429 
ELLIOTT,  Andrea  409 
ELLIOTT,  Jeffrey  325 
ELLIOTT   Noncy  371 
ELLIOTT,  S   409 
ELLIOTT,  Suson  441 
ELLIS,  C   405 
ELLIS,  Cothenne  367 
ELLIS,  Elizabeth  89 
ELLIS,  M   395 
ELLIS,  Marvin  441 
ELLIS,  Sheryl  441 
ELLISON,  Cotherine  441 
ELLISON,  Kothy  410 
ELLISON,  Thomas  398 
ELLSWORTH,  Jeff  396,  441 
ELLSWORTH,  Morlene  441 
ELSNER,  Stephen  416 
ELZY,  Donno  412 
EMERY,  Koren  312 
EMILY,  G   389 
EMOFF,  Michael  393 
ENDERS,  Suson  395 
ENGLE,  Mor>  441 
ENGLISH,  Melisso  441 
ENGLUND,  Ann  177 
ENIS.  Rick  50  141,  145 
ENOCHS,  Joy  429 
ENRIGHT,  Thomas  407 
ENTI,  Emmanuel  441 
EPPY,  Morcio  367 
EPSTEIN,  J   425 
EPSTEIN,  Poulo  441 
EPSTEIN,  S    391 
ERDMANN,  E   Thomas  367 
ERICKSON,  Charles  415 
ERICKSON,  Jenny  425 
ERNSTBERGER,  Michael  441 
ERNSTES,  Joseph  321,  397,  441 
ESCAMILLA,  Lupe  369 
ESCH,  Ir.s  441 
ESLINGER,  LILLIE  371 
ESQUE,  Deloris  409 
ESSARY,  C  389 


FACKELMAN    John  44  1 
FACTOR,  Phillip  430 
FAHY,  Deonne  441 
FAILEY,  Mory  390 
FAJKUS,  Chorlie  166 
FAKE,  K    409 
FALLACE,  John  428 
FALLON,  Mary  Beth  1  15 
FALLOW,  Bradley  441 
FANT,  Alan  393 
FAR  A,  Daniel  416 
FARAG,  Anthony  89 
FARB,  Bradley  334 
PARSER,  Steven  430 
FARMER,  Deborah  441 
FARMER,  Terry  441 
EARNER,  Chnstopher  400 
FARRIS,  Joonne  394 
FASIG,  Carol  287 
FASIG,  Lisa  405 
FAUCETT,  Cande  326,  395 
FAWCETT   Valerie  441 
FAY,  Anne  314 
FEBREY,  Theresa   158 
FEE,  K    402 
FEE,  Mary  441 
FEFERMAN,  John  441 
FEIGENBAUM,  Edward  441 
FEIT    Steven  441 
FEITLINGER   Morse  425 
FELD,  Cory  160,   163 
FELDMAN,  Jomes  430 
FELDMAN,  Lee  403 
FELGENHAUER,  Robert  389 

FELICIANO    Mory  Ann  406    425 
FELL,  Jane  328,  409 
FELLINGER,  Mononn  394 
FELTNER,  Curtis  441 
FENDER,  Lorry  441 
FENDER,  Martin  420 
FENNEMAN    Brion  423 
FERGUS,  JeHrey  332,  424 
FERGUSON,  B   403 
FERGUSON,  Catherine  366 
FERGUSON,  Curtis  424 
FERGUSON,  Dovid  442 
FERGUSON,  K    371 
FERGUSON,  K.mberly  399 
FERGUSON,  L    399 
FERGUSON,  Timothy  442 
FERKLIC,  Suzanne  442 
FERNANDEZ,  L   371 
FERO,  Jeffrey  442 
FERRARA,  Noncy  313,  442 
FERRELL,  Williom  414,  442 
FERRER,  Yvette  326 
FERRIS,  Leslie  405 
FETTIG,  Jeff  416 
FIDGE,  Lowrence  170 
FIELDS,  Timothy  442 
FIERST,  Dovid  442 
FIGG,  Alan  413 
FINE,  Melindo  442 
FILBEY,  David  396 
FINDLEY,  Keith  367 
FINE,  Noncy  425 
FINET,  G   420 
FINKELSTEIN,  Mark  393 
FINLEY,  Martin  415 
FINNERTY,  Glono  332,  388,  401, 
FINNEY    Deborah  442 
FIRESTONE   J   401 
FISCHER   Dione  402 
FISCHER,  Victono  395 
FISHER,  Lon  425    442 
FISHER,  R   420 
FISHER,  Tom  34 
FISHMAN   Suson  425 
FITTON,  Anne  325 
FITTON,  Kotherine  401 
FITZGERALD,  Joseph  407 
FITZHARRIS,  Jonice  442 
FIX,  Douglas  442 
FLAHERTY,  Dovid  424 
FLAHERTY,  Lynn  412 
FLAHERTY,  Suzanne  209 
FLANAGAN,  Juke  370 
FLANAGAN,  Mark  407 
FLANDERS,  Morci  378 
FLANNERY,  Vincent  313 
FLATT    Jeffery  442 
FLAUGHER,  Richord417 
FLEETWOOD,  M   368 
FLEISCHHAUER,  Dons  412 
FLEISCHMAN,  Cheryl  442 
FLEMING,  Charles  415 
FLEMING,  Joyce  442 
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FLEMING    L.ndo  442 
FLICKiNGER,  Dense  442 
FLOCK,  Tamaro  443 
FLORES,  Linda  443 
FLOWERS.  Gino  406,  425 
FLOWERS,  P   392 
FLYNN    Scort  426 
FLYNN,  Money  418 
FOGLE,  Jon  416 
FOHRMAN,  Robin  425 
FOLEY,  Edword  429 
FOLEY,  Solly  443 
FOLK,  Gregory  443 
FOOTE,  Soroh  443 
FORBES,  Thomos  409 
FORD,  Chori  281 
FORD   Elizobeth  443 
FORDYCE,  Lone  397 
FOREMAN,  Solly  425 
FORSTE,  Suson  443 
FORTIER,  Richard  426 
FORTUNE,  H    428 
FORTUNE,  Hudson  43,   164,   166 
FORTUNE,  M   428 
FORSTER,  Donald  443 
FOSTER,  Howord  443 
FOSTER,  I    395 
FOSTER,  Joel  429 
FOSTER,  Kofhy  355 
FOSTER,  M   429 
FOUTTY,  Lynne  408 
FOWLER,  Soundro  371 
FOX,  Corol  391 
FOX,  L    391 
FOX,  Lonce  192 
FOX,  Robert  443 
FOX,  Steve  314 
FOX,  Teresa  431 
FOY,  Williom  398 
FRAASS,  Scon  443 
FRANCEY,  Bruce  426 
FRANCIS,  Mork  398 
FRANCISCO,  L.so  410 
FRANCISCO,  Richord  429 
FRANK,  Phillip  393 
FRANKEL,  Dovid  430 
FRANKEL,  Koren  391 
FRANKENBERGER,  Loune  443 
FREDERICK,  Timothy  397 
FREELAND,  Douglas  369 
FREELAND,  Mork  369 
FREEMAN,  P   413 
FREEMAN,  Potricio  443 
FREITAG,  Michoel  163,   165 
FREITAS,  Ceroid  443 
FRENCH,  Koren  402 
FREUGER,  S   419 
FREYN,  George  423 
FRIDENMAKER,  Amy  326 
FRIED,  Greg  443 
FRIEDMAN,  Barbara  443 
FRIEDMAN,  Cathy  409 
FRIEDMAN,  Goil  425 
FRIEND,  Jennifer  394 
FRIES    Donold  396 
FRITCH,  S    398 
FRITZ,  B   431 
FROGIE,  L    413 
FROMAN,  Elise  409 
FROMAN,  Gayle  409 
FRONBERRY,  Rochelle  443 
FRUCHEY,  Koren  366 
FRY,  M    369 
FRYAR,  Brian  369 
FRYDMAN,  Charlotte  391 
FRYE,  Robin  312,  334,  335 
FRYER,  B    413 
FUCHS,  Cynthia  405 
FULLER    Frank  443 
FULLER,  William  321,  331,  424 
FUNCANNON,  Kothryn  405 
FUNK,  Sandra  394 
FLRMAN,  Phillip  443 
FURORE,  Kothy  394,  478 
FUTTERKNECHT,  John  426 


GABOVITCH,  Ellen  425 
GADDIS,  Gary  403 
GADDY,  Lauro  371 
GAFFEN,  A    430 
GALE,  Kevin  414 
GALOVIC,  Robert  325 
GANGO,  Julie  443 
GANGOLF,  Cheryl  370 
GANNON,  Corole  326 
GARBACZ,  Kim  394 
GARBER,  Richord  313 
GARDNER    L    412 
GARDNER    L    395 
GARDNER,  Lynnell  443 
GARDNER,  Morilyn  443 
GARLIN,  Ellen  403 
CARMAN,  Mark  430 
GARMAN,  T   Glen  429 
GARNIER,  Suson  177 
GARON,  Suson  405 
GARRETT,  Anne  402 
GARRETT,  Down  370 
GARRETT,  Robert  H   95 
GARREn,  Robert  L   421 


GARRETT,  Tino  443 
GARRINGER,  Ann  425 
GARRISON,  J    398 
GARRISON,  L   402 
GARROW,  Christine  388,  394 
GARTZMAN,  Sondro  281 
GARVEY,  John  396 
GASKILL,  Kent  398 
GASLIN,  Barry  423 
GASTON,  O   413 
GATES,  J    366 
GATES,  Robert  306 
GATES,  Steven  421 
GAUNT    Thomos  398 
GEBEL, Jenny  392 
GEDEON,  Elizabeth  443 
GEHRKE,  Vicki  367 
GEIER,  Mary  443 
GEKLER,  Karen  391 
GENEST,  Sue  371 
GENSBURG,  Ronold  393 
GEORGAS,  Edword  397 
GEORGE,  Emily  443 
GEPHART,  Thomos  421 
GEPSMAN,  M   393 
GERBER,  Joseph  313 
GERBER,  Lisa  431 
GEROVAC,  Mary  Ellen  368 
GER5T,  Jeffrey  413 
GERTH,  Lennord  279 
GERTY,  Rosemory  443 
GETTELFINGER,  Brendo  408 
GETTINGER,  Philip  443 
GETZ,  Kenneth  426 
GEVERS,  Elise  391 
GFELL,  Linda  364 
GIACOMINI,  David  369,  413 
GIACOMINI,  Donno  395 
GIANAKOPOULOS,  Antigone  443 
GIBBS    Hustin  356 
GIBSON,  Jonny  326 
GIBSON,  Potricio  408 
GIBSON,  Reid  420,  443 
GIBSON,  Stephen  414 
GIBSON,  Suson  402 
GIFF,  Roymond  443 
GILBERT,  Vincent  444 
GILBREATH,  Marilyn  366,  444 
GILCHRIST,  Corolyn  157 
GILES,  Aoron  444 
GILL,  Steven  389 
GILL,  Suson  418 
GILLAND,  Rick  444 
GILLIHAN,  John  421 
GILLI5,  Peter  421 
GILLMAN,  Anthony  444 
GILLMAN,  Heidi  444 
GILLOGLY,  Cheryl  444 
GILLON,  Wynono  444 
GILMORE    Anne  444 
GILMOUR,  Steven  389 
GILREATH,  Scon  417 
GINDORF,  Merry  444 
GINGLES,  Alice  431 
GINSBURG,  Cindy  328 
GIPSON,  Donold  396 
GIVSON,  B   413 
GLANDER    Karl  413 
GLANDER,  Laura  367 
GLANDERS,  G   369 
GLASSMAN,  Scon  369 
GLASSMEYER,  R   424 
GLEISSNER,  Morionne  370   478 
GLENN,  Rudolf  165 
CLICK,  Anne  106 
GLICK,  JeHrey  430 
GLICKMAN,  Inez  425 
GLIDDfcN,  Bruce  417 
GLUECKERT,  Cheryl  408 
GNALL,  Robert  420,  444 
GOBLE,  B    41  I 
GODDY,  Koren  279 
GOEBEL,  Cecilio  392 
GOEPFRICH,  Joseph  444 
GOLD,  Son  425 
GOLDBACH,  Liso  444 
GOLDBERG,  M    391 
GOLDFARB    Vicki  444 
GOLDSHINE,  Leonora  392 
GOLDSMITH,  David  444 
GOLDSMITH,  Ivan  393 
GOLDSMITH,  Scon  479 
GOLDSTEIN,  Cindy  425 
GOLDSTEIN,  Lori  425 
GOLDSTEIN    Mork  444 
GOLDSTEIN,  Shellie368 
GOLE,  Jone  444 
GOLLNER,  Pomelo  390 
GOLTRY,  Donna  444 
GONSO,  Horry  72,  306 
GONZALEZ,  Jose  326 
GOOCH,  Anne  422 
GOODE,  Robert  415 
GOODLOW,  Pomelo  444 
GOODMAN,  Keith  336 
GOODMAN,  Mork  254 
GOODRICH,  Jomes  404 
GORDON,  Cynthia  444 
GORDON,  Rebecca  444 
GORDON,  T    419 
GORHAM,  Scon  444 
GORRELL,  Brad  407 
GOSE,  Tern  444 
GOTSCHALL,  Thomos  415 
GOTTWALD,  Michelle  405 
GRADER,  Cynthia  370 
GRAFE,  Bloir  444 
GRAFF,  Cyndee  425 
GRAFF,  L   391 
GRAFF,  Lisa  390 
GRAHAM,  Ann  368 
GRAHAM,  Kondi  401 
GRANT,  Jomes  359 
GRANT,  Pamela  409 
GRAVES,  Lorraine  78 
GRAVES,  Mory  444 
GRAY   George  325   416    444 
GRAY,  Jeff  393 
GRAY,  Poulo  392 
GRAY,  Stephen  444 


GRECCO,  Jerry  72 
GREEN,  B   400 
GREEN    FREDRICK  444 
GREEN,  Lon  409 
GREEN,  Lyie  429 
GREEN,  Roger  444 
GREEN,  Ronald  444 
GREEN,  Shoron  366 
GREENBAUM,  Steven  393 
GREENBERG,  Howard  393 
GREENBLATT,  Merle  444 
GREER,  Douglas  407 
GREER,  Jackie  444 
GREESON,  Richard  419 
GREGORY,  J    390 
GRIEF    C   409 
GRESKOVICH,  Andrew  444 
GREULING,  Anne  444 
GREWE,  Trocey  410 
GRIDER,  William  444 
GRIFFIN,  Gobrielle  367 
GRIFFITH,  Brodley  330 
GRIGGS,  Stephen  330 
GRIGSBY,  Corol  394 
GRIMSTAD,  Sin  412 
GRINBERG-ORQUIN,  Morcelo  444 
GRISSOM,  Forrest  444 
GR1S50M,  Robert  415 
GROEN,  Pomelo  390 
GROGG,  Toro  444 
GROOME,  Ginnette  367 
GROSSE,  Sara  408 
GROSSMAN,  Gory  444 
GROTE,  Linda  368 
GRUBER,  Dione  408 
GRUBER,  S    368 
GRUBER,  Suson  368 
GRUMP,  Kevin  444 
GRUNWALD   Glen   148    151 
GRUVER,  Sue  366 
GUDEMAN,  L    431 
GUI  DO,  Vincent  369,  444 
GUINEA,  Raul  444 
GULICK,  Deboroh  444 
GULLEY,  Brendo  444 
GULLION,  G   431 
GUMBINER,  Daniel  393 
GUNDLACH,  Bernard  444 
GUSTAFSON,  John  178 
GUTHRIE,  Jomes  389 
GUTIERREZ,  Peter  399 
GUITIERREZ,  Yolando  431 
GUTMAN,  Corolyn  306 
GUTMANN,  Joy  393 
GUTTMAN,  Andrew  430 
GUTTMAN,  Corinne  444 
GUYS,  E  V    413 


HAAS,  Richard  389 

HAAS,  Thomas  369 

HADAPP,  Lorry  313 

HADDEN,  Koren  395 

HADJIPOLYCARPOU,  Mono  444 

HADLEY,  Dovid  429 

HAFNER    Lynn  394 

HAFT    R    411 

HAGEOORN,  Mork  444 

HAGEN,  Rondoll  444 

HAGENMAIER,  Richard  419 

HAGNER,  Susan  418 

HAINES,  John  444 

HAINSFURTHER,  Bruce  430 

HAIRSTON,  Flora  425 

HAJI,  Mohamed  Hoiioh  Holimoh  444 

HAJMASY,  Koren  371 

HALE,  Debbie  242 

HALE,  Marcie  444 

HALES,  Ann  392,  444 

HALL,  A    412 

HALL,  Beny  479 

HALL,  Jone  444 

HALL,  Kofherine  431 

HALL    Koy  444 

HALL    Molly  399 

HALLECK,  D   389 

HALSEMA,  Koren  371 

HAL5EY,  Julie  410 

HALSEY,  Robert  Croig  403 

HALTER,  Nancy  392 

HAMANN,  Peter  403 

HAMEL,  Gregg  444 

HAMILTON,  Robert  424 

HAMILTON,  Tracy  410 

HAMME,  Susan  370,  408 

HAMMERMAN,  Helen  371 

HAMMONDS,  Martha  445 

HAMMONS,  Terrence  369 

HAMPTON,  Colin  174 

HANAHAN,  Terry'  313,  394 

HANCOCK,  B    427 

HANCOCK,  Jeffrey  427 

HANDLEY,  Steven  445 

HANES,  Cynthio  326 

HANEY,  Angela  376 

HANKINSON,  Judith  445 

HANNON,  Kimberly  445 

HANRAHAN,  Daniel  445 

HANSEN,  Mork  407 

HANSEN,  Ricky  396 

HANWAY,  Lisa  392 

HARANGODY,  David  71 


HARBAUGH,  Christopher  397 
HARBUSH,  G    399 
HARCOURT,  Jill  445 
HARDESTY,  Pomelo  431 
HARDING,  Ann  326,  409 
HARDWICK,  Gregory  414 
HARDY,  Jonito  366 
HARKEL,  Lynne  405 
HARLAND,  Mork  429 
HARLOS,  Lindo  405 
HARMON,  Eric  445 
HARNAKE,  B    427 
HARNER,  Le  Ann  402 
HARRELL,  Anita  445 
HARRINGTON,  Bruce  414 
HARRIS,  Bradley  417 
HARRIS,  Brion  445 
HARRIS    Cynthia  445 
HARRIS,  Deonn  399 
HARRIS,  Debro  445 
HARRIS,  Donold  396 
HARRIS,  James  445 
HARRIS,  K    394 
HARRIS,  Poulo  445 
HARRIS    Penny  445 
HARRISON,  Steven  445 
HARSH,  Kothleen  445- 
HARSHMAN,  Rebecco  390 
HARTMAN,  Gorry  428 
HARTUNG,  Cheryl  368 
HARTZELL,  Julie  445 
HARVEY    Liso  445 
HASH,  Sherry  391 
HASKETT,  Michael  414 
HASNERL,  Linda  422 
HASSEE,  Jomes  445 
HATCHETT,  Deboroh  370 
HATT,  Dennis  403 
HATTORI,  Amy  390 
HAUCK,  Potrick  445 
HAVENS,  A    413 
HAVENS,  Goil  370 
HAWES,  Dove  346 
HAWKINS,  Cynthia  405,  445 
HAWKINS,  Deboroh  445 
HAWKINS,  Robert  445 
HAWLEY,  Thomos  421 
HAWORTH,  Clyde  445 
HAWORTH,  Gregory  445 
HAYDEN,  J    420 
HAYDOCK,  J    400 
HAYES,  L   399 
HAYES,  P   410 
HAYES,  Potricio  326 
HAYS,  Mory  377 
HAYWOOD,  D   412 
HAZEL    Beth  Ann  445 
HEAD,  K    413 
HEAD,  William  445 
HEADLY,  S    400 
HEALD,  Suzy  408 
HEATH,  Joy  231 
HEATON   Jomes  404 
HECHT,  Glenno  425 
HEDEEN,  Roy  414 
HEDGES,  Mark  416 
HEDRICK    Keith  445 
HEEKE,  Sandra  326 
HEFFRON,  Patricia  370 
HEIM,  Douglos  369 
HEIMAN,  Kim  405 
HEINES,  Tern  405 
HEINEY,  Tereso  445 
HEINZ,  Jenny  408 
HEINZ,  Richord  313 
HEISHMAN,  Kim  415,  445 
HELEKE,  J    427 
HELM,  Elizobeth  328 
HELM,  Hunt  317 
HELM,  Robert  369 
HELMINSKI,  Frances  445 
HELPHENSTINE,  Vol  401 
HELTON,  Brent  313,  445 
HEMINGER,  Jonice  445 
HEMPFLING,  Sidney  445 
HENDERSON,  Richard  445 
HENDERSON,  Timothy  446 
HENDREN    Jeffrey  429 
HENDRICKS,  L   405 
HENDRICKSON,  Leonard  429 
HENDRON,  Solly  205,  312 
HENINGER,  Wesley  428 
HENKIN,  Roberto  391 
HENLEY,  Anne  408 
HENNING,  Russell  420 
HENSLEY,  Daniel  420 
HENSLEY,  William  446 
HENZMAN,  David  446 
HEPLER,  Rob  421 
HERHOLD,  Thomas  446 
HERN,  Jono  405 
HERNLY,  Nancy  367 
HERRON,  S   409 
HERSBERGER,  Emily  330,  392 
HERSCH,  Adrienne  399 
HERSEY,  Joy  172 
HERZOG,  Potncio  425 
HETZNER,  Philip  446 
HEWETT,  John  398 
HEYDE,  Jone  392,  446 
HIATT,  Lindo  370 
HIATT,  Pamela  446 
HICKEY,  Joy  426 
HICKINGER,  D   431 
HICKS,  S   390 
HIGGINS,  Father  Jomes  256 
HIGGINS,  Michael  369 
HIGHLEY,  Joy  398 
HIGNITE,  Greg  429 
HIKMAN,  G   396 
HILBRICH,  Lindo  446 
HILDEBRANSKI,  James  404 
HILL,  Cynthia  366 
HILL,  S   405 
HILL,  Stanley  446 
HILL,  Suson  370 
HILMES,  Shoron  446 
HILNBRAND,  Arlene  392 
HILTON,  Donno  446 


466 


HINKLE,  Kevin  427 

HINKLEY,  Kathleen  408 

HINMAN,  Joan  410 

HINSON,  Oliver  409 

HINTON,  Brian  420 

HIPSKIND,  Nancy  410 

HfRATA,  Jo  Ann  316 

HIRSCH,  Larry  393 

HOARE,  Harold  369 

HOBBLE    Kolherine  368,  478 

HOBBS   Marcio  395,  446 

HODAPP    Larry  446 

HODEK,  Thomas  415 

HODELE,  J    390 

HODGE,  Kathleen  366,  408 

HODIN,  Roy  264 

HOEFERLE,  Stephen  400 

HOEFLING,  David  446 

HOEHAMER,  Susan  446 

HOFFER   Charles  416 

HOFFMAN,  C  A    367 

HOFFMAN,  Doniel  396 

HOFFMAN,  Gregg  446 

HOFFMAN,  M   430 

HOFSTETTER,  Richord  173 

HOGAN,  Douglas  446 

HOGAN,  Mark  413 

HOGSETT,  Joseph  325 

HOLBERT,  Veann  367,  399 

HOLBROOK,  H   446 

HOLDA,  Gregory  446 

HOLDING,  Steven  429 

HOLDREAD,  Jeffrey  446 

HOLDYCH,  Donna  446 

HOLEMAN,  Roger  427   446 

HOLLAND,  Karlo  380 

HOLLAND   Susan  446 

HOLLON,  Beth  409 

HOLLORAN,  Nancy  405,  446 

HOLMAN,  Susan  446 

HOLMES,  Lydia  446 

HOLSTEIN,  Moriorie  446 

HOLT,  D   420 

HOLT,  Worthe  446 

HOMANN,  Beth  418 

HONEYCUTT,  Regino  446 

HOOD,  Patricia  446 

HOOLEY,  Joseph  403 

HOOVER,  Larry  369 

HOOVER,  T   400 

HOPE,  Susan  49 

HOPKINS,  John  389 

HOPKINS,  Rodney  312 

HOPPER,  Rebecca  370 

HORAH,  A   423 

HORN,  Kimberly  446 

HORN,  Richard  421 

HORN,  Suzonne  402 

HORNAK,  Julie  405 

HORNBACH,  Theresa  368 

HRONBERGER,  Gary  428 

HORRALL,  Came  446 

HORTON,  Belindo  446 

HORWITZ,  Rachelle446 

HOSER,  S   413 

HOSSLER,  Cinthio  366 

HOSTER,  J   409 

HOSTETLER,  Wayne  446 

HOTTINGER,  Chris  416 

HOTZ,  Mark  428 

HOUCHINS,  Dennis  369 

HOUSAKOS,  Antonio  446 

HOUSAKOS,  Maria  390 

HOUSE,  Terreso  371,  446 

HOUSE,  Terry  425 

HOUSEMAN,  Scott  446 

HOUTZ,  Stephen  24 

HOVANEC,  Joseph  446 

HOWARD,  David  403 

HOWARD,  R   398 

HOWAT,  Vivian  446 

HOWDEN,  Marc  403 

HOWDIESHELL,  Pomelo  446 

HOWE,  Darcy  412 

HOWKINSON,  Amy  392 

HOWR,  N    426 

HOYER,  Amy  408 

HOYER,  Karin  447 

HOYER,  Lynn  408 

HRIC,  Monlyn  391 

HRISOMALOS,  Karen  409 

HRISOMALOS,  Nick  447 

HUBER,  Douglos  310 

HUBER,  Kevin  396 

HUBER    Lynn  447 

HUBER,  T   Liiso  326 

HUDGINS   Ronald  429 

HUDOCK,  Paulo  312 

HUDSON,  Edmund  417 

HUDSON,  Julio  210 

HUFF,  Lorraine  408 

HUGHES,  C    401 

HUGHES,  Tommy  181 

HULL,  Deborah  222 

HULL,  Ronold  326 

HULS,  Nick  419 

HUMBLES,  James  399 

HUMMONS,  David  326 

HUNSUCKER,  David  399 

HUNSUCKER,  K   368 

HUNT,  Curtis  447 

HUNT,  Jerry  415 

HUNT,  Russell  264 

HUNTER,  Croig  396 

HUNTER    Mary  Ann  447 

HUNTER,  Timothy  397 

HUNTLEY,  Tod  416 

HUNTZINGER,  Lynne  447 

HURRLE,  Bette  Sue  431 

HURSH,  Daniel  426 

HURST,  Karen  447 

HURST,  Woodward  Rebecca  Jone  447 

HUSSEY,  Kimberly  447 

HUTCHINS,  C   401 

HUT5EN,  Kathenne  412 

HUTSON    Pamela  409,  447 

HUTTON,  Brent  479 

HYMAN,  Helen  425 

HYNES,  Jim  419 


lACCARINO,  Louis  423 
IBA,  Carl  447 
IDDINGS,  Sherne  447 
IGNAS,  Michael  400 
IHNEN    Lauro  447 
IKENBERRY,  Diona  328,  329 
IMUS,  Scot  369 
INSKEEP.  Stephen  398 
INWOOD,  Lon  371 
IRELAND,  Kathrvn  229 
IRVIN    T   431 

ISENBLATTER,  Jeffefy  420 
ISON    Teresa  447 
IZEMAN.  Mindy  425 


JACKSON,  Anno  371    447 
JACKSON,  Christine  366 
JACKSON,  Geraldine  31  1 
JACKSON,  J    403 
JACKSON,  Joy  421 
JACOBS,  Edward  393 
JACOBS,  John  D   403 
JACOBS,  Shoren  366 
JACOBS,  T   428 
JAC0B5EN,  J    392 
JACOBSON,  James  447 
JAMES,  Dennis  247 
JAMES,  L   370 
JAMES,  Martin  429 
JAMES,  Steven  369 
JANICKI,  Mark  447 


JARANA,  Anthony  429 
JARMAN,  Linda  447 
JASYK,  D   400 
JAWORSKI,  Cynthia  177 
JEFFERSON,  Dovid  424 
JEFFRIES,  Susan  405 
JELLISON,  Jams  401 
JENKINS,  Sharon  403,  447 
JENNETTE,  Steve  323,  337 
JENNINGS,  Nancy  368 
JENNINGS.  Stephen  447 
JENSEN,  C   402 
JENSEN,  Janine  447 
JERDEN,  Mory  412 
JESSEN,  Donald  403 
JEWELL.  Robert  369 
JOBA,  Susan  371 
JOCHUM,  Julie  369,  479 
JOERS,  Rondoll  413 
JOHNS,  Nancy  332 
JOHNSON,  Ann  326 
JOHNSON,  B    414 
JOHNSON,  Bill  345 
JOHNSON,  Brad  369 
JOHNSON    David  447 
JOHNSON,  J    398 
JOHNSON,  J   389 
JOHNSON,  Kathy  418 
JOHNSON,  Le  Ann  447 
JOHNSON,  Lisa  408 
JOHNSON,  Lonnie  1  16 
JOHNSON,  Luc.o  447 
JOHNSON,  Marcio  447 
JOHNSON.  Richard  417 
JOHNSON.  Robert  201 
JOHNSON.  Stephen  447 
JOHNSON.  Tonya  370 
JOHNSON.  Trocie  447 
JOHNSON,  Williom  423 
JOHNSTON,  A    415 

JONAS,  Thomas  429 

JONES,  Barbara  447 

JONES,  Cynthia  313 

JONES,  D   410 

JONES,  Front  311 

JONES,  J    416 

JONES,  Julie  390 

JONES.  Liso  366 

JONES.  Neil  447 

JONES.  Patncio  394 

JONES.  Paul  243 

JONES.  R   422 

JONES.  Roger  447 

JONES.  Sondro  367 

JONES.  Shirley  408 

JONES.  Valerie  328 

JORDAN    Curt  414 

JORDAN.  J    394 

JORDAN.  Jettrey  421 

JORDAN.  Michael  447 

JOYCE.  Michael  407 

JULOVICH,  James  389 

JUMP,  Bnon  396 

JUNIOR.  E   429 

JURASEVICH,  John  447 


JUST,  Cynthia  371 
JUSTICE,  Cheryl  447 


KADEN.  Leslie  313.  447 
KADETZ.  Daniel  393   447 
KAILER.  J   404 
KALE.  Lowrence  429 
KLAOYANIDES.  Chorrie  326 
KAMINSKY    Bruce  447 
KAMINSKY.  Stuort  393 
KAMP5CHMIDT    Bernie  447 
KANE.  James  399 
KANE.  Mory  408 
KANE,  Nancy  Jo  447 
KANE,  Roger  419 
KANYER,  Drew  426 
KAO,  Sue  447 
KAPISAK,  Lindo  447 
KAPLAR,  Roberto  405 
KARCH,  Dovid  421 
KARSNICK,  Kristie  418    447 
KASSIM,  Normoh  447 
KAS5ING,  Denise  368 
KAS5ING.  Dione  368 
KASSINGER    Amy  394 
KASTING.  Potncio  422 
KASTING.  Sondro  422 
KASTNER   Mark  403 
KATZ.  Dorrell  342 
KATZ.  Irving  273 
KATZ.  Stuort  393.  447 
KAUFFMAN,  Ellen  405 
KAUFFMAN    Frederick  403 
KAUFMAN,  Leslie  425 
KAY,  Jocolyn  367 
KAYS,  Dovid  420 
KEAN,  Lindo  240,  447 
KEAN,  Raymond  415 
KEARNEY,  Kothenne  447 
KE8LEY,  R    424 
KECK,  Beatrice  447 
KEEPER,  Monhew  416 
KEEHN,  Sherri  405 
KEELEY,  Kirsten  425 
KEEN,  Rondoll  399 
KEISER,  Elizabeth  409 
KELDERHOUSE,  Charles  421 
KELLEHER,  J   415 


KELLER.  Mork  399 

KELLER.  Mop,  Ann  431 

KELLER.  Sherry  37 

KELLER.  Williom  426 

KELLEY.  G   426 

KELLEY.  Teresa  447 

KELLY.  James  310 

KELLY.  Korinne  422 

KELLY.  Potnck  447 

KELLY.  Stuort  125 

KEMPF.  Kothryn  366 

KENDELL.  Jeff  313 

KENEIPP,  Michael  427 

KENNEDY.  Kelly  366 

KENNEDY.  William  Robert  447 

KENNY.  Paul  447 

KEOUGH.  Cheryl  368 

KEPPELER,  Donno  447 

KEREZMAN.  Jeffrey  423 

KERN.  Ruth  422 

KERNEL,  Kothryn  366 

KERR,  Koren  402 
KERRIGAN,  Williom  313 
KEY,  Daniel  313   447 
KEYSER.  Lewis  314.  397 
KHAMADI.  Shem  448 
KHOOBYARIAN.  Lyndo  448 
KIELTON.  Bernard  448 
KIELY.  Susan  412 

KIERN.  W   431 

KIESLING.  Mark  448 

KILANDER,  K.m  401 

KILE,  Susan  367 

KILEY.  Moe  408 

KILMER.  Gregory  404 

KIM.  Daniel  448 

KIM.  R   394 

KIM.  T   389 

KIMBLE.  Motthew  400 

KIMBRIEL,  Elizobeth  367 

KIMMET.  Gregory  389 

KIND.  Rhondo  410 

KINERK.  Koren  448 

KING.  Carl  389 

KING.  Jeffrey  424 

KING.  Kothy  412 

KING,  Kevin  124    128 

KING,  Kimberly  448 

KING,  Robert  Williams  423 

KININGHAM,  T   420 

KINMAN,  Mory  Elizabeth  95   392 

KIRCHNER,  Steven  415 

KIRCHOFF,  Eloine  394 

KIRK,  Lawrence  334   448 

KIRKLAND,  Jennifer  448 

KIRKWOOD,  Ann  402 

KIRN,  Solly  326   412 

KIRN,  Susie  326,  412   448 

KIRSCHNER    J    401 

KIRSH,  Jill  448 

KIRSH,  Joel  426 

KIRTLEY,  Robert  448 

KISER.  Elizobeth  245 

KISER,  Randy  316 

KLAPHEKE,  Chnstopher  314 
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KLA5,  B   424 
KLAYMAN,  Robin  313 
KLEBANOW,  Robin  391 
KLEIN,  J    430 
KLEIN,  Keith  283 
KLEIN,  Marc  448 
KLEIN,  Tom  391,  448 
KLEINOPS,  Karl  427 
KLEKAMP,  Amy  331 
KLEPPER,  Kris  403 
KLE5CHEW,  Mary  177 
KLICKA,  Julie  401 
KLUMPP,  Joy  448 
KLUXDAL,  Mory  392 
KNAPP,  Anne  448 
KNAPP,  D   424 
KNAPP,  Poul  375 
KNEISEL,  Jamie  448 
KNIGHT,  Bob  139,  150 
KNIGHT,  James  286 
KNIGHT,  Nancy  257 
KNIGHT,  Sharon  313 
KNOBLICH,  Mary  448 
KN05T,  Ellen  448 
KNOTTS,  Horry  417 
KNUST,  Dovid  313 
KODIDEK,  KImberly  395 
KOEHLER,  Russell  448 
KOENEMAN,  Don  424 
KOENIG,  Stephen  448 
KOENIG,  Theodore  393 
KOGEN,  Michael  393 
KOHLMEIER,  Jon  389 
KOLOCH,  Melody  408,  448 
KOLOD,  Scott  281 
KOLOMS,  Jonathan  392 
KOMAR,  Marc  423 
KOMI5AR5,  Dzintra  370,  395 
KOMMAN,  I    426 
KONKLE,  Cynthia  401 
KOOB,  Penelope  242 
KORB,  D   410 
KORFFE,  5   427 
KORTZ,  JeHrey  403 
KOS,  Susan  405 
KOSER,  Kenneth  417 
KOSIOR,  Anno  448 
KOSTBADE,  Kothryn  390 
KOUFOS,  Maria  395 
KOVACIK,  Keith  403 
KOVAS,  John  448 
KRAFT,  Beverly  425 
KRAFT,  George  414 
KRAFT,  Marcie  368 
KRAKAUER,  Eloyne  310 
KRAMER,  Don  377 
KRAMER,  Dorcy  448 
KRAMER,  Margery  448 
KRAMER,  Stephen  448 
KRANICH,  Debra  391,  448 
KRASSICK,  Mike  397 
KRAUSKOPF,  R    429 
KREMPP,  Andrew  419 
KREMPP,  Kenwyn  326 
KREPSHAW,  John  404 
KRESS,  Steven  419 
KRISTOFF,  Paul  369 
KRIVACS,  Jettrey  423 
KROH,  John  331 
KROSKY,  William  400 
KROUGH,  Karen  380 
KRUGEL,  Gory  430 
KRZYMINSKI,  Richard  448 
KUBLEY,  David  424 
KUBLEY,  Rod  424 
KUNA5,  Richard  428 
KUNZ,  Barbara  367 
KUNZ,  Brian  369 
KURBAN,  Nobeel  448 
KURZAWA,  JeHrey  426 
KUYKENDALL,  Lindo  392 
KVAALEN,  Virginia  83,  448 
KVINICH,  S   395 
KYLE,  Kothryn  314 
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LA  BRECHE,  Wendy  333 
LA  FLEUR,  Michael  183 
LA  FORTE,  Elaine  448 
LA  PIERRE,  Frank  417 
LA  RUE,  Denise  403 
LABRASH,  D   415 
LACHOT,  Bruce  448 
LADD,  Mario  448 
LAHR,  Lance  411 
LAHR,  Lowrence  411 
LAKER,  Gregory  272 
LAKOFF,  M,  396 
LALIOFF,  Chris  60 
LAM,  Chuen  Ying  448 
LAMB,  Jerry  413 
LAMBER50N,  Kimberly  408 
LAMBERT   Julie  405 
LAMM,  Jane  391 
LAMMERT,  Susan  448 
LAND,  Dovid  426 
LANDE.  1   393 
LANDIN,  Donno  408 
I.ANDIS,  Scott  382 
LANE,  Judith  448 
LANG,  Marcy  391,  448 
LANGSENKAMP,  John  448 
LANZ,  Alice  410 


LAPIDUS,  Elise448 
LAPPIN,  Harley  448 
LARGURA,  Arthur  369 
LARKIN,  Koren  390 
LARKIN,  Ginger  448 
LARKING,  Suson  394 
LARKO,  Russell  404 
LARMOUR,  Gigi  122,  399 
LASH,  Joseph  448 
LA5L0W,  F    William  448 
LATTIRE,  Wendy  370 
LAUT    William  Frederick  415 
LAVENDER,  Linda  448 
LAWLER,  Jeff  421 
LAWRENCE,  John  414 
LAWS,  Stephanie  355 
LAWSON,  M   429 
LAWSON,  N    409 
LAWSON,  Nancy  193 
LAWSON,  Richord  449 
LAYERS,  B   427 
LAYMON,  William  419 
LAZZARA,  Mary  368 
LE  STRANGE,  K    401 
LEASK,  Patricio  449 
LEAVELL,  Cheryl  371 
LEAVELL,  Chnsty  449 
LEAVEY,  Brendan  397 
LEBO,  Cothy  449 
LECKLIDER,  Mark  404 
LEE,  Andrew  415 
LEE,  B   390 
LEE,  Barbara  449 
LEE  C   403 
LEE,  Cothenne  425 
LEE,  Steven  421 
LEER,  Edward  126,  325,  423 
LEGER,  Chorles  449 
LEGLER,  Richard  284 
LEHKER,  Michael  389 
LEHMANN,  Donno  405 
LEHNER,  Jonef  401 
LEIBERMAN,  D   391 
LEITCH,  Corolyn  449 
LENFERT,  Patricia  449 
LENTZ,  Stephen  428 
LEONARD,  B   389 
LEONARD,  Donno  449 
LEONARD,  John  420 
LERCH,  J    396 
LESCHOT,  Deboroh  449 
LE5H,  Neit  449 
LESLIE,  Tern  122 
LEVATINO,  Marilyn  412 
LEVENDOSKI,  Joan  449 
LEVIN,  Joson  393 
LEVIN,  Lisa  418 
LEVIN,  Noncy  449 
LEVINE,  Liso  326 
LEVITON,  Wendy  449 
LEVITT,  Joseph  449 
LEVY,  Lawrence  393 
LEVY,  Susan  425 
LEWIS,  Barbara  449 
LEWIS,  Candy  368 
LEWIS,  Christine  367 
LEWIS,  Donno  449 
LEWIS,  George  449 
LEWIS,  Gerald  449 
LEWIS,  Janice  449 
LEWIS,  Kenneth  449 
LEWIS,  Thomos  W,  398 


LEWIS,  Tracey  371 
LEWTON,  Tern  408 
LIBERTONE,  Tom  449 
LICHTMAN    Randy  369 
LIEBRICH,  Helen  449 
LIEDOFF,  Cheryl  326 
LIGHT,  Bill  449 
LINDLEY,  P    410 
LINDSEY,  Jonothon  Sidney  369 
LINDSEY,  Morilyn  405 
LINE,  Leslie  449 
LINGLE,  Cathy  81 
LINN,  Nancy  401 
LIPNER,  Shirley  449 
LIRA,  Louis  45 
LITCHIN,  Kent  423 
LITCHIN,  Vosil  Craig  423    449 
LITTRELL,  Lisa  326,  410 
LIVELLI,  Paul  427 
LIVENGOOD,  Debro  313 
LIVINGSTON    Leonord  449 
LIVINGSTONE,  Robert  449 
LLOYD,  Brendo  405 
LOCKETT,  Sylvia  406   425 
LOEDENBACK,  J    409 
LOEFFLER,  A    368 
LOESCHER,  Sam  267 
LOMASNEY,  Patrick  449 
LONG,  Clorence  306 
LONG,  Elinor  394 
LONG,  Mortho  394 
LONG,  Pamela  371 
LONG,  Thomos  397 
LONG,  Woyne  449 
LOOMIS,  Warren  420 
LOPEZ,  Jeffrey  424 
LOPEZ,  Perry  399 
LORD   Patricio  449 
LOSER,  Teresa  422 
LOSIN,  Doniel  397 
LOTTES,  Poul419 
LOUGHLIN,  Ann  367 
LOUGHRAN,  Peter  449 
LOUKS,  Diono  449 
LOVE,  R    Renee  405 
LOVELL,  Suzonne  370 
LOWE,  Bernard  229 
LOWE,  David  421 
LOWERDAHL,  D   413 
LOWRY,  L   405 
LUBRASKI,  Ron  369,  413 
LUCAS,  A   428 
LUCAS,  D   415 
LUCAS,  Jamalyn  326 
LUEGER5,  Steven  426 
LUFT,  Don  312 
LUFT,  Valerie  394 
LUKAS,  Elizabeth  326,  402 
LUKENS,  David  312 
LUKER,  Julio  370 
LUNDY,  More  449 
LUNSFORD,  Annette  401 
LUPATO,  Anno  Jane  326,  395 
LUSATER,  C    431 
LUTE,  K   369 
LUTHER,  Borboro  449 
LUX,  Joseph  420 
LYDICK,  Poulo  449 
LYNAS,  Jeff  389 
LYNCH,  Mark  415 
LYONS,  Louro  371 
LYSOHIR,  Daniel  417 
LYSTER,  Borboro  209,  210 


MAAS,  Potricia  410 
MACLAUGHLIN,  Suson  394 
MACER,  Kirk  313 
MACKEY,  William  415 
MADAWICK,  Steve  449 
MADER,  Cheryl  361    367 
MADIGAN,  Potrick  421 
MADRAZO,  Morlene  401 
MADRUGA,  D|an  172,   175 
MADSON,  Scot  407 
MAGEE,  Artis  449 
MAGEL,  Koty  391 
MAGILL,  R   416 
MAHAN,  Sherri  61 
MAHER,  Tim  429 
MAHLBERG,  Melmda  422 
MAHON,  Mary  386,  394 
MAHON,  Theresa  449 
MAIDEN,  Doniel  399 
MAIERSON,  Susan  402 
MAILLOUX,  Thomos  449 
MAJERICK,  T   366 
MAJEWSKI,  Connie  449 
MAJORS,  Mork  449 
MALCHODI,  Joy  158 
MALONE,  J    431 
MALOTT,  Leroy  369 
MAMARIL,  Edword  400 
MAMMOSER,  Michelle  390 
MANDELL,  Liso  425 
MANN,  Andrew  449 
MANNES    Kothy  449 
MANNING,  Potricia  403 
MANNS,  Steven  272 
MANSBACH,  Will.om  393 
MANSFIELD,  Kothy  395 
MANSHALT,  5   415 
MAPES,  JeHrey  417 
MAPLES,  Kotherine  368 
MARCANTONIO,  Lisa  431 
MARCELLA,  J    422 
MARCKRES,  David  326 
MARCUM,  Edword  419 
MARCUS,  Gilda  449 
MARCUS,  Melindo  391 
MARDER,  Joonnc  391 
MARGOLIS,  Morsholl  263 
MARGOLIS,  Nancy  449 
MARIAN05,  Linda  449 
MARIS,  Knsten  412,  449 
MARIS,  Vickie  399 
MARKER,  Jean  449 
MARKER,  Thomos  369 
MARKEY,  D   410 
MARKEY,  D.  367 
MARKLEY,  Dovid  449 
MARKO,  Andrea  392 
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MARKS,  Joseph  400 
MARNER,  James  449 
MARNOCHA,  Robert  407 
MARQUETTE,  Kyle  412 
MARR,  Lesley  449 
MARSH,  K    399 
MARSH,  R    Scon  449 
MARSH,  T    420 
MARSHALL,  Dovid  Steele  415 
MARSHALL,  Down  370 
MARSHALL,  John  W-'nom  41  5 
MARSHALL,  Thon-js  400,  449 
MARTHALER,  Benny  314 
MARTIN,  B    4C3 
MARTIN,  Dcnno  371 
MARTIN,  Douglas  428 
MARTIN.  Janet  450 
MARTIN,  Joseph  L   426 
MARTIN,  Kathryn  408 
MARTIN,  Lorry  Eugene  450 
MARTIN,  Patncio  450 
MARTIN,  Sandra  401,  450 
MARTIN,  Sharon  450 
MARTINDILL,  Mork  414 
MARTINSEN,  Kevin  313 
MASON,  Byron   190,  450 
MASON,  Dovid  398 
MASON,  Rolph  398 
MASON,  Rondy  403 
MA5SEY,  Timothy  429 
MASTER,  Jack  423 
MASTERS,  Robert  450 
MATHEWS,  Julie  408 
MATHEWS.  Solly  409 
MATOVINA,  Timothy  407    450 
MATTEL  Roul  297 
MATTHEWS,  Joonn  385.  418 
MATTHEWS,  R   419 
MATTHEWS,  Richard  426 
MATTHEWS,  Yvonne  450 
MATTINGLY.  Allana  326 
MATTISON,  Vicki  371 
MATZKIN,  Steven  393 
MAUL,  J    399 
MAULTSBY,  P   425 
MAXWELL,  Cothy  402 
MAY    Mimi  450 
MAYER,  Margaret  450 
MAYER,  Tonsie450 
MAZELY,  Mononne  450 
MC  ALLEN,  Anne  410 
MCARDLE,  David  450 
MCAULEY,  Mary  Elizabeth  450 
MCBRIDE,  Donald  450 
MCBRIDE,  Karen  123    405 
MCCAIN,  J    398 
MCCALL,  Lynda  450 
MCCALLEY,  Jeanne  450 
MCCALLISTER,  Bruce  450 
MCCAMPBELL,  Don  396 
MC  CAMPBELL,  Mory  Elizabeth  4 


MCCAMPBELL,  Peter  450 
MCCARTIN,  Greg  414 
MCCARTNEY    Lynn  450 
MCCAULEY,  Daniel  413 
MCCLAMROCH.  Kevin  450 
MCCLARNON,  Keith  414 
MCCLEARY    Michael  403 
MCCLURE,  Julie  145 
MCCLURE,  Mamie  205 
MCCONNELL,  Lee  404 
MCCONNELL,  Mary  Jeon  394.  450 
MCCORMACK.  Kenneth  403 
MCCORMICK,  Karen  450 
MCCORMICK,  M    368 
MCCOY,  Deborah  408 
MCCOY,  Janet  326 
MCCOY,  Lester  450 
MCCRAY.  Christopher  423 
MCCULLOUGH    N    410 
MCCURLEY,  Donna  450 
MCCURLEY,  L    399 
MCCURRY,  Bruce  415 
MCDANIEL,  Rebecca  312 
MCDONALD,  Christine  425 
MCDONALD,  Kathy  406 
MCDONALD,  Kevin  420 
MCDONALD,  Mary  Beth  418 
MCDOUGAL,  Potricio  450 
MCDOWELL,  Lynn  450 
MCDOWELL,  William  389 
MCELHENY    Dianne  418 
MCELROY,  L    392 
MCELWAIN,  Lou  Anne  450 
MCFARLAND   Robert  245 
MCGAUGHEY,  Sara  394 
MCGILL,  Kondace  390 
MCGILL,  Morianne  450 
MCGRAW,  P    398 
MCGREW.  Ted  403 
MCILVAIN,  James  404 
MCINDOE,  B   423 
MCINTOSH.  Kevin  429 
MCINTOSH.  Paul  450 
MCINTYRE.  Randall  450 
MCKAIG    Richard  305 
MCKAMEY.  Thomas  450 
MCKATHNIE    Nancy  395 
MCKEE,  C   413 
MCKEE,  Krishna  409 
MCKEE,  Lowrence  450 
MCKEEL,  Carolyn  418 
MCKEEVER.  Pat  369,  413 
MCKILLIP,  Jone  405 
MCKINNEY,  Borboro  371 
MCKNIGHT,  Debra  401 
MCLAUGHLIN    Michael  450 
MCLEASTER,  Ellen  450 
MCLELLAND,  Richard  450 
MCLEOD.  Jeffrey  450 
MCMASTER.  Chartley  390 
MCMASTER,  Noncy  450 


MCMINN.  Robert  450 
MCMULLEN,  John  389 
MCMURRAY,  James  415 
MCMURRAY,  Sherman  416 
MCNUTT    R    399 
MCQUAIG,  J    398 
MCREYNOLDS,  Jomes  320,  404 
MC  VEY,  David  415 
MEAD,  G   405 
MEADOW,  R   393 
MEADOWS,  David  423 
MEADOWS    Sandy  374 
MEDLYN,  C    389 
MEEHAN,  Timothy  450 
MEEK,  Brion  397 
MEEK,  Donna  326,  390 

MEEK,  Sherry  450 

MEEKS,  Kevin  417 
MEISHON,  D   368 
MEISTER,  Ronald  450 
MELCHER,  Melody  399 
MELNIK.  J    431 
MELTON,  Michael  419,  450 
MELTZER.  Kim  450 
MELVIN    Virginia  368 
MENDELSON.  Steve  430 
MENDENHALL,  Sue  410 
MENDEZ,  David  450 
MERCURI,  Michoel  429 
MERENBLOOM,  Paul  450 
Merk,  Potncia  450 
MERKEL.  Frederick  358 
MERKEL,  Roxonne  122 
MERMELSTEIN,  Robert  450 
MERRELL,  Rebecca  450 
MERRICK,  Sora  408 
MERRILL,  L   409 
MERRITT,  Jomes  421 
MERRITT.  Jill  401 
MERRITT.  Lorry  450 
MERSEREAU,  Rebecco  450 
MERTZ,  Mo«  450 
METCALF,  Rebecca  405 
METTLEN,  Lynn  409 
MET2,  John  423 
METZGER.  Blame  450 
METZGER.  Mork  413 
METZGER.  Susan  326,  394 
MEUNIER,  Jeffrey  417 
MEYER,  Gregory  419 
MEYER,  J    404 
MEYER,  James  321 
MEYER,  Joan  405 
MEYERS,  Brian  450 
MEYERS,  Steven  397 
MEZEY.  Michoel  421 
MICHAEL,  Debra  401 
MICHEL,  Joan  451 
MICKLER,  R    389 
MIECZENKOWSKI,  Barboro  418 
MIER,  Lowrence  451 


MIGAKI,  Mary  Ellen  371 
MILENDER,  Randall  398 
MILICH,  Mary  Kay  390 
MILLEMAN.  Jeffery  451 
MILLER.  A    431 
MILLER.  Brian  451 
MILLER,  Chris  426 
MILLER,  Craig  Edward  389 
MILLER,  Cynthia  370 
MILLER,  D   426 
MILLER.  Dean  451 
MILLER.  Ed  351 
MILLER.  Ed  281 
MILLER.  Glenn  451 
MILLER.  Gregory  369 
MILLER. J    393 
MILLER,  J    429 
MILLER.  Jomes  Robert  424 
MILLER,  Jeffrey  C    420 
MILLER,  John  451 
MILLER,  Judith  425 
MILLER,  Matthew  407 
MILLER,  Michael  Lee  426 
MILLER,  Nicholas  A    419 
MILLER.  Nicholas  Pete  400 
MILLER.  P   410 
MILLER.  Paul  451 
MILLER.  Richard  451 
MILLER,  Rosemary  418,  451 
MILLER,  Scott  Alan  451 
MILLER,  Scott  Fredenck  426 
MILLER,  Stonley  420 
MILLER,  Susan  409 
MILLER.  T    422 
MILLER.  Thomas  Cloyton  419 
MILLER.  William  Moc  Leon  428 
MILLIGAN.  Catharine  409 
MILLS.  Mory  Elizabeth  422 
MILSLAGLE.  John  451 
MILTO.  Joonno  325.  394,  451 
MINATEL    Pomelo  367 
MINCY,  Perry  451 
MINICHILLO,  Lora  451 
MINNIEAR,  Kalheren  451 
MINNING,  Paul  369 
MINOR,  Cynthia  451 
MINTZER,  Max  393 
MIRSAIDI,  Mirhossein  451 
MISHELOW,  Potncia  412 
MISHLER,  Jeffrey  389,  451 
MISHLER,  Mork  427 
MITCHELL,  B   398 
MITCHELL,  Edgar  369 
MITCHELL,  Susan  418 
MITCHELL.  Terry  451 
MITRO.  Thomos  417,  451 
MITTMAN,  Rondol  369 
MOBERG,  Elizabeth  452 
MOBLEY,  Barbara  452 
MOCK.  Chen  395 
MOENING.  S    424 


MOHLER.  Bradford  415 
MOHNSSEN,  Steven  369 
MOHR,  WilNom  310,  330,  417 
MOIR,  Kevin  313 
MOLDER,  Carol  452 
MONAHAN,  Maureen  452 
MONK,  Karl  199 
MONKEY,  S    371 
MONNES,  Kothy  131 
MONROE,  Mary  366 
MONTAGUE,  Michael  452 
MONTGOMERY,  Laurel  Ann  452 
MOON,  Mark  355 
MOORE,  B   405 
MOORE,  Bradley  452 
MOORE,  Gregory  452 
MOORE,  J    396 
MOORE,  Jonny  452 
MOORE,  Joseph  378 
MOORE,  L   405 
MOORE,  Timothy  452 
MOORMAN,  C   396 
MORAN,  ENsa  408,  452 
MORAN    Joseph  407 
MORELAND,  Terryl  314 
MORENO,  Nestor  1  19 
MORGAN,  Clarence  389 
MORGAN.  David  452 
MORGAN,  Jonson  389 
MORGAN,  Kevin  420 
MORGAN,  Thomas  426 
MORGUELAN,  Debbie  391 
MORIARTY,  Susan  399 
MORIARITY,  Timothy  332,  398 
MORIGI    Michele  366 
MOROW,  Andrea  313,  452 
MOROZ,  Elizabeth  371 
MORRELL,  Louise  392 
MORRIS,  Gregory  452 
MORRISON,  K   389 
MORRONE,  Patricia  392 
MORROW,  David  424 
MORTARTY,  M    424 
MOSER,  Timothy  452 
MOSS,  Rozann  425 
MOTTER,  Barry  421 
MOTTER,  Brian  421 
MOUGIN,  Barbara  36 
MOYE,  Borbaro  367 
MOYER,  K.  403 
MOYER,  Kimberly  370 
MROZ,  Greg  407 
MUELLER,  Potti  391 
MULLHOLLAND,  J  D   305 
MULCAHEY,  Edison  397 
MULLEN,  Mariorie  268 
MULLER,  Robert  Kevin  415 
MULLIN,  Matthew  396 
MUNCIE,  Judy  452 
MURAO,  Pete  138,  183,  452 
MURCHISON,  Caroline  409 


MURDOCK,  Morcio  418 
MURNAHAN,  Williom  396 
MURPHY,  Donno  452 
MURPHY,  Sharon  452 
MURRAY,  Cindy  452 
MURRAY,  Edward  197,  326 
MURRELL,  Jean  78 
MYERS,  Brenda  368 
MYERS,  Joy  310,  452 
MYERS,  K   392 
MYERS,  Phil  413 
MYERS,  Robert  452 
MYERS,  Steven  413 


NADROWSKI.  Paulo  25,  222.  242 
NAGLE,  J    394 
NAGY,  Thomos  417 
NAJEM,  Denise  418 
NALL,  Charles  423 
NAPOLITANO,  Paul  334,  335 
NASH,  Lindo  78 
NATHAN,  Chorles  452 
NATHAN,  Monlyn  452 
NAUTA,  Linda  313 
NAVARRO.  James  400 
NEAL,  Jeffrey  419 
NEIDHART,  Cynthio  452 
NEIDIGH,  Brian  41  1 
NEIDIGH,  C   411 
NEIMAN,  Libby  313 
NEJMAN,  Zygmunt  389 
NELSON,  Charles  222 
NELSON,  D   389 
NELSON,  David  334 
NELSON,  K   389,  452 
NELSON,  Linneo  392 
NERLAND,  Jeffrey  414 
NESS,  Carlene  368 
NESTEL,  Dionn  156.  452 
NESTEL,  Julie  390 
NESTER,  Julie  333 
NEUMAN,  Jeffrey  452 
NEUMANN,  Vicki  405 


NEWCORN,  Robert  393,  452 
NEWCORN,  Wendy  425 
NEWHOUSE,  P   399 
NEWKIRK,  Angela  452 
NEWLAND,  Suzonne  452 
NEWMAN,  Barry  452 
NEWMAN,  Debra  391 
NEWMAN,  Emily  452 
NEWMAN,  M   398 
NEWMAN,  N    415 
NEWMAN,  S   391 
NICHOLAS,  Robert  452 
NICHOLS,  John  Calvin  452 
NICHOLS,  John  Paul  421 
NICHOLS   Nancy  394 
NICHOLS,  P   412 
NICHOLS,  Steve  377 
NICHOLSON,  Anilo  452 
NICHOLSON,  Richard  416 
NICKELS,  Sondro  392 
NICKLOFF,  M    369 
NIEMAN,  Elizobeth  452 
NIEZGODSKI,  Mark  452 
NILL,  Thomas  398 
NITZ,  Parker  421 
NIX,  Diane  452 
NIX,  Michael  399 
NIX,  Stephen  421 
NOLAN,  Jennifer  452 
NOONE,  Timothy  415 
NORMAN.  Joe  1  17.  143 
NORMAN,  Roy  312 
NORRIS,  Kathryn  452 
NORRIS,  Mary  394 
NORTON,  Charles  382,  417 
NORTON,  Robert  E    325 
NORWALK,  Diane  401,  452 
NOVAK    Sandra  422 
NOWAK,  Borbaro  452 
NUCKOLS,  Fovo  333 
NUGENT,  Patrick  415 


O'BRIEN.  Pot  Mathew  397 
O'BRIEN.  Patrick  Dennis  397 
O'BRIEN,  Robert  Desmond  419 
O'NEAL,  Donald  421 
O'NEAL,  Karen  368 
O'NEAL,  Robert  303 
O'SHAUNESSEY,  S   410 
OAKES,  Michael  389 
OBERLANDER,  Holly  395 
OBERSCHELP,  Christine  395 
OCA,  D   415 
OCHS,  G   403 
OCHS,  Suson  367 
ODNEAL,  William  Joe  452 
0EHL5CHLAEGER,  Borbaro  452 
OGBEGBE,  Giniko  452 
OGDEN,  K   413 
OGLE,  Jennifer  330 
OHERLE,  P  417 
OHMER,  Thomos  398 
OHNEMUS.  Catherine  394 
OING,  Debbie  252 
OING,  Judith  431,  452 
OKAZAKl,  Shoko  Nishioka  452 
OLAN,  Kenneth  393 
OLAN,  Mitchell  393 
OLAVARRIA,  James  452 
OLBINA,  Mark  426 
OLDENBURG,  Anne  390 
OLINGER,  Natalie  412 
OLINGER,  T   413 
OLINGER,  Thomos  313 
OLINGER,  Wayne  313 
OLIVER,  Connie  313 
OLIVER,  Janet  410 
OLIVER,  Rose  Mary  403 
OLSEN,  C   409 
OLSEN,  E   397 
OLSON,  Nancy  Beth  392 
OLSON,  Steven  Mark  423 
OLSON.  Timothy  427 
OLTMAN,  Gregory  424 
ONG,  Hon  Cheong  452 
ORDMAN,  Moria  Sue  390   452 
ORELEBECKE,  S   368 
OREN,  Ann  Elizabeth  390 
OREN,  D   420 
ORESCANIN,  Donilo  397 
ORICH    Scott  400 
ORR,  Cynthia  394 
OSBORN,  B   417 
OSBORNE,  Barbara  395 
OSBORNE,  John  452 
OSBURN,  Julie  390 
OSE,  Ross  427 
OSWALD,  Judith  395 
OSWALT,  Mark  407 
OURSLER,  Susan  431 
OURY,  John  168,  169,  407 
OUTLAW,  Linda  452 
OVERMAN    Julie  371 
OWENS,  Alan  333 
OWENS,  Chormoin  452 
OWENS,  Connie  312 
OWENS,  Jon  Richard  424 
OWENS,  Shoron  392 
OWINGS,  Robert  452 
OYER,  Laura  313 


O'BAUGH,  Karen  367 
O'BRIEN,  John  Arthur  429 
O'BRIEN,  M.  395 


PACK,  Julie  405 
PACKARD,  Deborah  394 
PACKARD,  Denise  409 
PACKARD    Richard  396 
PACZOLT,  Suson  368 
PADGETT,  James  D   416 
PADGETT,  Robert  Dean  453 
PAIGE,  Sondro  453 
PALMER,  Cindi  368,  399 
PALMER,  Deborah  391 
PANKOW,  S   404 
RAPES,  Joyce  312 
PAPPAS,  Kimberly  366 
PARKE,  J    391 
PARKER,  Jeff  361 
PARKER,  Tereso  453 
PARKINSON,  Nancy  453 
PARR,  Deon  389 
PARRELLO,  Vicki  453 
PARRIS,  Knsten  378 
PARRY,  Dovid  453 
PARRY,  Kathryn  318 
PARSEY,  James  398 
PARSONS,  Donna  409 
PARTENHEIMER,  John  424 
PARTENHEIMER,  Noncy  402 
PARTRIDGE,  R   417 
PARTRIDGE,  Robert  428 
PASCAL,  J    391 
PASKIN,  Steven  393 
PASQUALES,  B   427 
PATTERSON,  M   413 
PATTON,  Jeffrey  369 
PAUL,  Wondo  453 
PAUSZEK,  Robert  424 
PAVISH,  J   423 
PAVLUS.  E   399 
PAWLOWSKI.  Anton  403 
PAWLOWSKI,  Joseph  333 
PAXTON.  P   410 
PAYETTE,  Chorles  369 
PAYNE,  Carmen  367 
PAYNE,  Thomos  367 
PEACH,  John  453 
PEACOCK,  Douglas  411 
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PEARCE,  James  453 
PEARCY,  Jeffrey  397 
PEARHEAD,  S   427 
PEARMAN,  Donald  396 
PEAR5ALL,  Diane  453 
PEARSON,  Joan  408 
PEARSON,  Jofin  314 
PECAR,  Micfioel  313 
PECHETTE,  Micfioel  325 
PECK,  James  404 
PECK,  Marsfioll  453 
PECK,  Paul  479 
PECKER,  C    429 
PEDEN,  Solly  410   453 
PELTIN,  Lour.e  425,  453 
PENA,  Alice  366,  453 
PENCE,  Edward  423 
PENLEY,  Lisa  405 
PENNELL,  George  303 
PENNELL,  Korin  453 
PENNELL,  Victoria  399 
PENNINGTON,  Beth  Ann  431 
PEREZ,  Soroi  453 
PERKINS,  Anthony  334 
PERKINS,  Joseph  416 
PERKINS,  Kevin  419 
PERLMAN,  M   430 
PERLMAN,  S    389 
PERRIN,  James  415 
PERRY,  B   398 
PERRY,  Deimetro  403 
PERRY,  George  163 
PERRY,  Regina  403,  453 
PESEL,  Mory  Carol  453 
PETERS,  D   423 
PETERS,  Thomas  William  396 
PETERSEN,  S    392 
PETERSON,  Debbra  453 
PETERSON,  Elizabeth  453 
PETERSON,  Lindo  409 
PETERSON,  Scott  413 
PETERSON,  Thomos  427 
PETRO,  Gregory  453 
PETRUZZI,  Alisa  453 
PETTIGREW,  Leslie  312,  367 
PETTS,  Daniel  429 
PETTY,  Cynthio  453 
PFAFF,  Eloise325 
PFEFFER,  Sheilo  453 
PFEIFFER,  Dean  453 
PFISTER,  Lawrence  421 
PFISTER    Richord  312 
PHELPS,  Lisa  Mone  326,  390 
PHELPS,  Ronald  453 
PHILLIPS,  Barry  453 
PHILLIPS,  Christian  453 
PHILLIPS,  Joy  421 
PHILLIPS,  Jill  453 
PHILLIPS,  Joon  325,  453 
PHILLIPS,  Joellyn  412 
PHILLIPS,  Raleigh  397 
PHILLIPS,  Sondra  375 
PHILLIPS,  Suzanne  453 
PHILLIPS,  T    366 
PHIPPS   Jeffrey  71    411 
PICKELL,  Kofhenne  408 
PICKETT,  Franz  453 
PIEKARCZYK,  Poul  453 
PIERATT  Morty  399 
PIERCE,  Ronald  453 
PIKUS,  Gen  410 
PING,  Dovid  403 
PINYAN   Gregory  453 
PIPES,  Jeffery  403 
PIPES   Michoel  454 
PIRANDO,  Peter  454 
PITSCHMANN,  Mane  454 
PLANT    Phyllis  408 
PLONSKI,  Jeffrey  454 
PLOTKIN,  Jonofhon  407 
PLUTA,  Christopher  415 
PNARNIK    Jim  124 
POGORZELSKI,  Anders  417 
POHLE,  Tnna  394 
POHLMAN,  Ronno  126,  325 
POINDEXTER,  Devon  392 
POLASKY,  Sonyo  425 
POLLAK,  Mitchell  454 
POLLEY,  Debro  454 
POLLEY,  Donald  421 
POND,  R   390 
POORE,  Rita  454 
POPE,  William  41  1 
POPPER,  William  419 
PORTER,  David  23 
PORTER,  Glyn  Anne  371 
PORTER,  Kalhryn  371 
PORTER,  Mark  424 
PORTER,  Roxonne  380 
PORTERFIELD,  Amy  395 
PORWANCHER,  Suonne  454 
POSTHUMA,  Elaine  313 
POSTLETHWEIGHT,  Brian  413 
POTEET,  Done  414 
POTTER,  K   410 
POTTER,  Lourie  454 
POTTER    M   413 
POTTER    William  Henry  313 
POWELL,  Dovid  330  413,  454 
POWELL,  G   403 
POWELL,  Gino  454 
POWELL,  Gregory  229 
POWELL,  K   370 
POWELL,  Laurel  277 
POWELL,  P   429 
POWELSKI,  Potty  313 
POWRIt,  Peggy  402 
PRATO,  Vicki  368 
PRESSBURGER,  Karen  454 
PRESSEL,  Eric  53 
PRETAT    Richard  404 
PREUS,  Solveig  350 
PRICE,  Cynthio  410 
PRICE,  John  454 
PRINCE,  Carl  454 
PRITCHARD,  Gregory  426 
PROCTOR,  A  Ion  429 
PROCTOR,  James  429 
PROTHE,  Melissa  431 
PRZESTWOR,  Cothenne  395,  454 
PUCKETT,  Troy  415 
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PUGH.  Tamaio  395 
PUGH,  Tom  403 
PUGLIESE.  Noncy  390 
PULLEN,  James  454 
PULLEY,  Catherine  454 
PULLIAM    John  421 
PUL5,  Pomelo  412 
PURDY,  Donna  366 
PURTEE,  Em.ly  454 
PUSINELLI,  Gregory  320,  426 
PUTNA,  John  Williom  163 


QUACKENBU5H,  Morione  391 
QUALLS,  Ronn.e  413 
QUANDT,  Befnord  41  1 
QUILLIN,  M   428 
QUINN,  Christopher  454 


RABB,  Jo  419 

RACIK,  Marianne  422 

RACZEK,  Joseph  454 

RADFORD,  Wayne  102,  138,   150,  155 

RADIGAN,  Barbara  454 

RAELSON,  Roberta  312 

RAGO,  Gregg  423 

RAIFFIE,  Morcia  425 

RAMSEY,  Lynn  418 

RAMSEY,  James  403 

RANDALL,  Judith  390 

RANDALL,  Julie  454 

RANEY,  S   399 

RANKIN,  Richard  399,  454 

RANS,  Peter  398 

RANSOM,  Miriom  399 

RAPPAPORT,  Elaine  425 

RAPPAPORT    Norman  454 

RASSEL,  Walter  397 

RATTRAY,  E    409 

RAU,  Paul  417 

RAUB,  Rebecca  454 

RAUCH,  Jeffrey  426 

RAUCH,  Lindo  367 

RAUCH,  Scott  424 

RAVENCROFT,  Cothenne  454 

RAVENSBERG   William  424 

RAWLINS,  Ellen  390 

RAY,  Anne  408 

RAY,  Matthew  367,  454 

RAYSSES,  Michoel  454 

READ,  Lisa  390,  454 

REARICK,  Deborah  405 

REARICK,  Pomelo  454 

REASON,  Patricia  370 

REBA    Peter  41  1 

RECTOR,  Jeffrey  429 

REED,  A   368 

REED,  B   402 

REED,  Bobbi  454 

REED,  J   405 

REED,  Jo  Anne  367 

REED,  Mory  454 

REED,  Scott  416 

REEL,  John  426 

REESE,  Croig  326,  454 

REESE,  Mary  454 

REEVES,  C   415 

REGAS,  Morgo  394 

REGENOLD,  Daniel  62,  454 

REGENOVICH,  Dean  403 

REHM,  T   455 

REICHENBACH,  Peter  369 

REIHM,  R    398 

REIHMAN,  Sheryl  455 

REILLY,  Pony  368 

REIMAN,  Catherine  412 

REINA,  Mork  222 

REINHART,  C   413 

REINHART,  Kenneth  428 

REIPLEY,  C   434 

REIS,  Glendo  366 

REIS,  Suson  408 

REISCH,  Debro  405 

REISING,  J    399 

REISMAN,  Tony  455 

REMAK,  Ronald  1  1 8.  206 

REMIEN,  Victoria  399 

RENN.  Jone  455 

RENNIE,  William  206 

RENO,  Doniel  416 

RESZEL,  Melonie  390 

REUTER,  Rebecca  367 


REVITZER,  Debro  335 
REXING,  Rick  426 
REYNOLDS,  Holly  158 
REYNOLDS,  J    369 
REYNOLDS,  Rondoll  397 
REYNOLDS,  T   416 
RHERIK,  Deb  326 
RHINEHART,  B    410 
RHOADE,  Susan  455 
RICE,  Bofboro  455 
RICE,  Chock  455 
RICE,  Mary  408 
RICE,  S   424 
RICH    Cynthia  418 
RICHARD    B    366 
RICHARD,  J    334,  335 
RICHARDS,  J    390 
RICHARDSON,  Jeff  339 
RICHARDSON,  Leigh  408 
RICHARDSON,  Rondi  455 
RICHARDVILLE,  Koren  455 
RICHARDVILLE,  Michael  455 
RICHER    Nothon  398 
RICHMOND,  M   417 
RICKERD,  Kevin  428 
RIDDELL,  Timothy  396 
RIDGLEY,  Joseph  426 
RIECHART    B   417 
RIECHERS,  Lynn  370 
RIE5EN,  Cindy  402 
RIFFER,  Nancy  104 
RIGGS,  Jock  400 
RIGHTOR    Melonie  370 
RIGNANESE,  Sondro  392 
RILEY,  C   392 
RIMMEL,  Mortho  455 
RINEHART    Beth  390 
RINEHART,  Beth  Ann  390 
RINEHART,  Dovid  455 
RINEHART,  Jerry  369 
RINNE,  John  398 
RIPPEY,  Michoel  312 
RISCH,  Stephonie  455 
RISK,  John  397 
RISLEY,  Stephon  150,  153 
RITCHIE,  Ernie  105 
RITHOLZ,  Michael  393 
RITTER,  Steven  424 
RITTERSPORN,  Bradley  403 
RIVERTZER,  D   395 
ROACH,  B    398 
ROACH,  Cotholeen  368 
ROBBLING,  Keith  312 
ROBERTS,  Bruce  429 
ROBERTS,  David  407 
ROBERTSON,  Cheryl  418 
ROBERTSON,  Lynne  409,  455 
ROBINSON,  Arthur  396 
ROBINSON,  Cheryl  455 
ROBINSON,  Jonet  364,  370 
ROBINSON,  Kenneth  455 
ROBINSON,  L   370 
ROBINSON,  Noncy  418 
ROBINSON,  Robin  455 
ROBINSON,  Terry  61 
ROBISON,  Eldon  277 
ROBISON,  Michoel  399 
ROBTE,  John  313 
ROCAP,  Micfoel  399 
ROCHE,  Cheryl  366 
ROCHE,  Suion  455 
RODNEY,  Rick  424 
RODRIGUEZ,  Rose  455 
ROEGER,  Robert  455 
ROEMKE,  Moggie  379 
ROESCH,  Pomelo  392 
ROGERS,  Amy  455 
ROGERS,  Byron  455 
ROGERS,  Thomos  417 
ROGOWSKI,  Lindo  316 
ROHAN,  Will.om  407 
ROHM,  Deboroh  402 
ROLAPE,  Denise  422 
ROMY,  Kothleen  422 
ROOSE,  Dovid  455 
ROOTH,  Robert  393 


ROSE,  D  420 
ROSE,  Doug  400 
ROSE,  Dovid  104,  424 
ROSE,  Michael  455 
ROSE,  Victorio40l 
ROSEBERRY,  Mark  455 
ROSEN   M   430 
ROSENBERG,  Suson  391 
ROSIN,  Lorry  455 
ROSS,  Douglos  430 
ROSS,  Gory  417 
ROSS   M   394 
ROSS,  Potncio  455 
ROSSON,  S   413 
ROSZKOWSKI,  Gerold  428 
ROTH    Kimberly  401 
ROTH,  Noncy  455 
ROTH,  Shirley  370 
ROTH,  William  369 
ROTHENBERG,  Beth  367,  425 
ROTHKOPF,  Susop  60 
ROUGH,  N    409 
ROWE,  Michael  455 
ROYAL,  Mono  312 
RUBIN,  Kenneth  455 
RUBIN    5    391 
RUBY,  Croig  397 
RUBY   William  429 
RUCHMAN,  John  393 
PUCKER,  Janet  333 
RUDER,  Rebecco401,  478 
RUEFF,  Eloine367 
RUHLMAN,  Ann  402 
RUMFORD,  Rick  404 
RUNDLE,  Michoel  415 
RUNGER,  Down  422 
RUPERT,  B   413 
RUS,  Reyne  1  15 
RUSH,  Denise  326 
RUSHTON,  Beverly  455 
RUSS,  Susan  455 
RUSSELL,  Scott  428 
RUSSO,  Denise,  455 
RUSTIN,  Barry  455 
RYAN,  Chnstine  371 
RYAN,  J    409 
RYAN,  J    402 
RYAN,  Jennifer  370 
RYAN,  John   110,   126,  301 
RYAN,  Julie  370 
RYKOVICH,  Richard  428 
RYKOVICH,  S    401 
RYKOVICK,  S    394 


SABAN,  James  397 
SASOL,  P  400 
SABUL,  Wendy  405 
SADLER,  Tony  420 
SAEKS,  J    391 
SAFRAN,  Jonothon  393 
SAFRON,  Jeff  430 
SAGER,  Debro  455 
SAKRISON,  Mork  429 
SALDIVAR,  Michael  45 
SALE,  Mory  402 
SALERNO,  Michael  331,  424 


SALLIANT,  K   424 
SALMON,  Suson  455 

SALMONS   Jill  455 
SALTER,  David  455 
SALZARULO,  Morguerite  455 
SALZMAN,  Steven  393,  445 
SAMEK,  Mory  Lynn  394 
SANDEFUR,  Eugenia  455 
SANDERS,  Scort  429 
SANDERS,  Susan  371,  455 
SANDLIN,  Rick  325 
SANDOVAL,  Deborah  455 
SANGALIS,  Jeffrey  423 
SANGUINETTE,  Solly  409 
SANSde  La  PENA,  F    412 
SANTANGELO,  Thomas  455 
SANTORO,  Lindo  455 
SAPINSLEY,  Thomas  455 
SAPP,  Duke  455 
SARGENT,  Jone  455 
SARGENT,  Stephen  455 
SARTAIN,  Jill  325 
SASKO,  Kimberly  409 
SASKO,  Noncy  409 
SASSER,  Carolyn  455 
SATER,  Louri  390 
SAUERBAUGH,  D   429 
SAUNDERS,  Dovid  400,  455 
SAVAGE,  Antonio  357 
SAVAGE,  Howord  45 
SAVAGE,  Leigh  Ann  392 
SAWYER,  Phill.p285 
SAZ,  Marjory  455 
SCAMMON,  Richard  344 
SCAMMON,  Vero  344,  345 
SCARANO,  Moryonn  410 
SCARPIA    Vita  103 
SCATES,  R   403 
SCHAAP  Ward  304 
SCHAEFER,  Dovid  420 
SCHAFER,  Agnes  455 
SCHAFER,  Rebecca  455 
SCHAFER,  Scott  416 
SCHAPKER,  Dovid  455 
SCHARRINGHAUSEN    E    398 
SCHEFFER,  Elizabeth  395 
SCHEIDEMANN   Jill  208 
SCHEIDER,  P   417 
SCHENKER,  Diana  366 
SCHEPMAN    Mory  456 
SCHERRER,  Susan  401 
SCHEUERMAN    Karl  414 
SCHIFF,  Gory  455 
SCHILLER,  Thomos  369 
SCHILLING,  Suson  405 
SCHLATTER,  Marc  174 
SCHLEGEL,  Judith  412 
SCHLEIBAUM,  Dovid  420 
SCHLEINKOFER,  Michoel  420 
SCHLUNDT,  Barbara  456 
SCHMALZ,  Linda  371 
SCHMIDT,  Donold  393 
SCHMIDT,  Potncio  326 
SCHMITH,  James  424 
SCHMUTTE,  Tereso  355 
SCHNECK,  Douglas  414,  456 
SCHNEIDER,  Chorles  404 
SCHNEIDER,  J    399 
SCHNEIDER,  Joel  393 
SCHNEIDER,  Haword  456 
SCHNEIDER,  Susan  391 
SCHNEIDT,  Jonice  456 
SCHOCK    P   404 
5CH0EN,  Jennifer  431 
SCHOENBECK,  Gory  407 
SCHOEPFLE,  Ben  326 
SCHOLFIELD,  Dovid  292 
SCHOOK,  J    417 
SCHOOLCRAFT,  E    Jonice  456 
SCHORR,  T    417 
SCHOUP,  Judy  326 
SCHOWE,  Gerald  421 
SCHRECK,  Thomos  304 
SCHREIBER,  JuI.e  402 
SCHREIN,  Patricio  456 
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SCHROCK.  Thomos  456 
SCHRODER,  Vicki  367 
5CHR0EDER,  Cyntka  456 
5CHR0EDER,  D   410 
5CHR0EDER,  Kevin  389 
SCHROEDER,  Pat  255 
5CHUHLER,  David  404 
5CHULMAN,  Cathy  Jo  391 
SCHULTZ,  Cassondro  456 
SCHUPPERT,  Susan  456 
SCHUSTER,  Lauretta  456 
SCHWAB    Anne  410 
SCHWAB,  Julie  456 
SCHWANKE,  Michael  456 
SCHWARTZ,  Bonnie  425 
SCHWARTZ,  Enca  335 
SCHWARTZ,  J    405 
SCHWARTZ,  Kothy  366 
SCHWARTZ,  Paul  393 
SCHWARZBACH,  Kothy  408 
SCIONTI,  Kevin  400 
SCIORTINO    Thomas  456 
SCOTT,  Cothenne  402 
SCOTT,  Jomes  456 
SCOTT,  Joseph  427 
SCOTT,  Kimberly  401 
SCOTT,  Randall  456 
SCOTT,  Steven  363,  369 
5C0VILLE,  Louro  418 
SCYBERT,  L.ndo  298 
SEAL,  John  404 
SEARS,  Joy  456 
SEBREE,  Sheila  456 
SEEBER,  John  389 
SEGALL,  Lindo  425 
SEGER,  Glenn  417 
SEIBERT,  D   426 
SEIDEL,  Morcie  370 
SELK,  Deborah  456 
SELLERS,  Andrew  421 
5ELVIA.  Michael  415 
SENEN,  Edward  414 
SENG,  Joseph  419 
SENNETT,  Mortin  456 
SEPTOW,  Lindo  391 
SERRANO,  Ricordo  356 
SERVIES,  Noncy  456 
SEVILLE,  John  426 
SEXSON,  Steve  330,  331 
SEXTON,  Michael  428 
SEYFRIED,  John  403 
5HADLE,  Morgoret  368 
SHAFCHUK,  Lynn  410 
SHAFER,  Lee  Ann  370 
5HAFER,  Nancy  402 
SHAMBAUGH,  Motthew  400 
SHAMBAUGH    Michael  400 
SHANKER,  Jetfrey  393 
SHANNON,  Beth  Ann  456 
SHAPIRO,  Brent  249,  423 
SHAPIRO,  D   391 
SHAPIRO,  Howard  393 
SHAPIRO,  Paul  104 
SHARP,  Janet  367 
SHARP,  L    431 
SHARP,  M   399 
SHASHURA,  Colleen  355 
SHAW,  Michael  397 
SHAW,  Suson  366 


SHEARON,Katherine  456 
SHECKLER,  Michoel  456 
SHEEHAN,  K    394 
SHELLENBAUM,  Marilyn  395 
SHELTON,  Dovid  43,  166 
SHELTON,  Roy  456 
SHERIDAN,  Susan  418 
SHEUBAT,  J    424 
SHIFF,  L    401 
SHIKE,  Paul  398 
SHIMP,  Audrey  395 
SHINNESS,  Nancy  392 
SHIRA,  Scon  456 
SHIREY,  David  312 
SHIRLEY,  Mory  409 
SHIU,  Ins  Wai-Yin  456 
SHIVERDECKER,  Alicia  371 
SHOCKLEY,  Elizobeth  371 
SHOCKLEY,  Steven  456 
SHORT,  Kevin  456 
SHORTER,  Alan  456 
SHOTTENSTEIN    S   426 
SHOULTZ,  Ronald  325 
SHOUP,  Bruce  427 
SHOWALTER,  Douglos  456 
SHOWALTER,  Melody  456 
SHRIER    L    392 
SHUSER,  Jane  405 
SHYMKUS,  L    410 
5IBERT,  Linda  394 
SICKLESMITH,  Lmdo  405 
SIDEBOTTOM,  Mark  416 
SIDIBE-JAMMEH,  Binto  456 
SIEBERT,  John  417 
SIEDEL,  M    425 

SIEFERD,  Randal  456 

SIEGEL,  Dovid  393 

SIEGEL,  Nancy  391 

SIEVERS,  Sheree  422 

SIEVERT,  Jonet  402 
SIKATUS,  M   41  1 

SIKORSKI    Dennis  397 
SILBERMAN,  Robin  405 

SILENCE,  Gregory  400 

SILENCE,  Michoel  400 

SILVER,  Pofncio  456 

SILVER,  Susan  425 

SILVERMAN,  Miriam  366 

SILVERMAN,  Susan  391 

SILVEUS,  Mary  395 

SILVEUS,  Michael  398 

SILVEY,  Deboro  410 

SIMMONS,  Bonnie  333,  456 

SIMMONS   Jane  456 

SIMON,  Cynthio  391 

SIMON,  L    391 

SIMONDS,  Laura  456 

SIMPKINS,  Liso  392,  456 

SIMPSON,  Dwight  456 

SIMPSON,  Nonnette  456 

SIMS,  Damon  456 

SIMS,  Jeff  415 

SINDELAR    Scott  428 

SINGER,  Joel  393 

SINGER,  Tina  431 

SINKER    Shelley  391 

SINNOCK,  Elizabeth  409 

SIRE,  Stoci  456 

SIPES,  Dovid  333 


SIPORIN,  Stephen  462 

SIROKY    Mike  478 

SIUREK,  Patricia  366 

SKORONSKI,  Stephen  254,  255 

SLATER,  Carol  382 

SLATER,  Christine  456 

SLAUGHTER,  L    399 

SLAUGHTER,  Sara  391 

SLAUGHTER,  Shoron  391 

SLAUTER,  Thomas  421 

SLAVIN,  J    392 

SLEEZY,  D   413 

SLEVIN,  Michoel  200   201 

SLIFKA,  5   410 

SLINGSBY,  Edward  420 

SLINGSBY,  Mork  404 

SLOTT,  Elizabeth  399 

SLOVIN,  Randy  314 

SLY,  Rondoll  456 

SLYN,  Jetfrey  393 

SMART,  Samuel  369 

SMIGIEL,  Joanne  408 

SMILEY,  Ann  456 

SMIRGA,  Bill  83 

SMITH,  A    260 

SMITH,  B   413 

SMITH,  B    415 

SMITH,  Brooke  401 

SMITH,  Comillo  366 

SMITH,  Carl  141 

SMITH,  Coroline  3)3 

SMITH,  Cynthia  456 

SMITH,  Doniel  417 

SMITH,  Dovid  Allan  404 

SMITH,  Dovid  326 

SMITH,  James  456 

SMITH,  Janice  394 

SMITH,  Jeonne  123    405 

SMITH,  Jetfrey  428 

SMITH,  K   395 

SMITH,  Koren  401 

SMITH,  Kevin  Lee  420 

SMITH,  Kimberly  Lynn   193    456 

SMITH,  L    431 

SMITH,  Lisa  401 

SMITH,  Lon  456 

SMITH,  Michael  Tudor  424 

SMITH,  Randy  17 

SMITH,  Roberta  123,405 

SMITH    Ronald  313 

SMITH    S    392 

SMITH    Solly  383 

SMITH,  Sherlyn  456 

SMITH,  Stocey  409 

SMITH,  Stephen  407 

SMITH,  Steven  420 

SMITH,  Vincent  430 

SMOCK,  Douglas  403 

SMUCKER,  Suzy  314,  456 

SMYRNIOTIS,  Nio  390 

SNOW,  Mark  393 

SNOW,  Williom  389 

SNOWDEN,  Charles  456 

SNYDER,  Chorles456 

SNYDER,  Dovid  457 

SNYDER,  Gerry  222 

SNYDER,  Larry  399 

SNYDERMAN   Corl  457 

SOBEL.  S    425 


SOLADA,  Ron  108 

SOLAR,  D   429 

50LBERG,  Georgio  370 

SOLOMON    C    425 

SOLT,  Patricio  457 

S0MER5,  William  295 

SOMES,  John  457 

SOMMER,  Michael  457 

SONGER,  Julie  401 

SONTCHI,  Vicky  405 

SOPINSLEY,  M   398 

SORGEN,  Cynthia  405 

SORGEN,  Stanley  416 

SOUTH,  Claire  394 

SOUZA,  Matthew  424 

SOWDER,  Lonny  K    145    428 

SPALDING,  Nancy  392 

SPALDING,  R   394 

SPARBER,  Terr,  390 

SPARROW,  Calvin  429 

5PARTZ,  Thomas  407    457 

SPEER,  Christie  457 

SPEER,  Scott  421 
SPELLERS,  Came  457 
SPENCE,  Amy  409 
SPENCE,  Shown  479 
SPENCER,  Mork  413 
SPIGELMAN,  Alan  393 
SPIKER   Anne  409 
SPITZ,  Cynthia  395 
SPITZ,  Linette  370,  395 
SPIVAK,  Shelley  334,  391 
SPIVEY,  Cherri  390 
SPRENGER,  Steven  396 
SPRINGER,  Kent  457 
SPRINGER,  Kevin  399 
SPRINGER,  Timothy  413 
SPRINGSTEIN    B    428 
SPUDIC,  Greg  419 
SQUATBODY,  K    399 
SQUATTY,  M   413 
ST   MARTIN,  Cynthia  422 
STADNIK,  Mary  366 
STAFFORD,  Tina  457 
STAHL,  Dovid  457 
STAHL,  M    400 
STALEY,  Knstine  366 
STALLSMITH,  J  R   369 
STAMM,  Morgoret  392 
ST  AMOS,  John  413 
STANBROUGH,  Jomes  255   416 
STANDISH,  Chorles  457 
STANUTZ,  Michael  398 
STARK,  Eddie  45 
STARTEK,  M   431 
STAWIARSKI,  Janice  457 
STEARLEY    James  457 
STECK8ECK,  Leslie  412 
STECKLEY,  Julie  390 
STEEL,  Edward  326 
STEELE,  Douglas  419 
STEELE,  J   416 
STEEN,  Denise  403   458 
STEIN,  Lon  425 
STEINBERG    Robeil  400 
STEINBERG,  Suson  458 
STEINWEDEL,  Mory  Ann  422 
STEMNOCK,  Loune431 
STEPHANIDIS    Potncio  458 
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STEPHENS,  Daniel  313 
STEPHENS,  Rita  197,  405 
STEPHENSON,  Diane  203 
STEPHENSON    Mark  424 
STET2EL,  Mark  421 
STEVENS,  Bryan  350 
STEVENS,  Cheryl  368 
STEVENS,  Denise  458 
STEVENS,  James  417 
STEVENS,  Judy  399 
STEVENS   Michele  458 
STEVENSON,  Robin  310 
STEVENSON,  Sally  408 
STEWART,  Eric  333 
STEWART    Richord  413 
STIER,  Virginia  401 
STILES,  Kenneth  458 
STILES,  Leah  458 
STILES,  M   415 
STILL,  Anito  394 
STILLABOWER    Mark  312 
STINE,  Jon  458 
STINE,  Nancy  402 
STIPP,  John  458 
STOHLER,  Jone  458 
STOLL,  Julie  371 
STONE,  B    370 
STONE,  Cynthia  458 
STONE,  Rboin  391 
STONER,  M   413 
STONER,  Richord  306 
STORM,  Kimberly  399 
STORMS,  Jerel  403 
STOUDER,  Stanley  413 
STOUFFER,  R   426 
STOUTHAMER    Jeff  426 
STOWE,  Linda  368 
STRAIN,  B    415 
STRAKIS,  Dovid  458 
STRANG,  Gregory  1  19 
STRASSER.  Jim  421 
STRATMAN,  Joyce  401 
STRAUB,  Steven  417 
STRAUSER,  Lennie  458 
STREEPEY,  Corel  408 
STRIMMENOS,  Shell  368 
STROH,  M   413 
STROMATT,  Michele  368,  431 
STRONG,  Cynthio  408 
STRUVE,  Lynn  266 
STUART,  Gretchen  391,  458 
STUBING,  Jeanne  458 
STUCKER,  Jon  397 
STUCKY,  Lynn  458 
STUCKY,  Victoria  458 
STUMP,  Jess  426,  458 
STURGEON,  Mortho  431,  458 
STURGIS    John  414 
STURM,  J    397 
STUTESMAN,  Bradley  417 
5TUTLER.  Jeff  389 
STUTSMAN,  Roddy  417,  458 
SULLIVAN    Bnan  407 
SULLIVAN,  Jeffrey  427 
SULLIVAN,  Jerry  297 
SULLIVAN,  Joanne  84 
SULLIVAN,  William  407 
SUMMERS,  Barboro  408 
SUMNER,  Gregory  421 
SUMNER,  Melisso  368 
5USLICK,  Nancy  395 
SUSSER,  Corolyn  313 
SUSSER,  Robin  458 
SUTFIN,  Gory  413 
SUTT,  M  P   423 
SUTTLE,  Kelli  405 
SUTTON,  Julio  458 
SUTTON,  Suson  422 
SVENSTRUP,  Thomos  423 
SWAIN,  Glono  368 
SWAN,  Curtis  419 
SWAN.Melisso  458 
SWAN,  Rory  25,  243 
SWANGO,  Colleen  458 
SWANK,  Leslie  414 
SWANSON,  Jocob  416 
SWANSON,  Libby  390 
SWANSON,  Nancy  409 
SWANSON,  Steven  398 
SWEENEY,  J    415 
SWEENEY,  James  398 
SWEET,  Morcio  313 
SWEET,  Rose  Ann  458 
SWEEZY.  L   399 
5WICKHEIMER,  Deborah  370 
SWIFT,  V   400 
SWINEHART    John    143 
SYBERT,  Doug  143 
SYDES,  Jodi  408 
SZABO,  Scott  403 


TANDLER,  Jon  313 
TANSELLE,  John  458 
TANTILLO,  Lauro  458 
TARABA,  Julie  401 
TARDY   SJ    412 
TARDY,  Solly  69 
TARDY   lerty  58    1  19 
TARSHES,  David  458 
TATE    Dione  406,  425 
TATE,  Douglos  400 
TATE,  Douglas  400 
TAYLOR,  Brion  416 
TAYLOR,  Cynthio  L    458 
TAYLOR,  Jeffery  458 
TAYLOR,  Lisa  418 
TAYLOR,  Mark  21 
TAYLOR,  Patrick  458 
TAYLOR,  Tern  458 
TAYLOR,  T    410 
TEAGNO,  Peon  429 
TELLING,  Jomes  400 
TEMPLETON,  Leslie  418 
TEMPLETON   Max  423 
TEPLEY    Thomas  178 
TERAN    David  420 
TERNET,  Suson  458 
TERRELL,  Michoel  423 
TERZES,  Volerie  58   459   477 
TESSIER.  Borboro  410 
TEVAULT,  Shoron   104 
THARP,  Jill  394,  459 
THARP,  Shoron  399 
THARP,  Thomos  416 
THAYER,  Lucindo  297 
THEIL,  Vicki  402 
THEIS,  S   410 
THOELE,  Charles  333,  426 
THOMAS, A    402 
THOMAS,  Amy  459 
THOMAS,  Dorothy  459 
THOMAS,  George  423 
THOMAS,  J    429 
THOMAS,  Lise  459 
THOMAS,  Martha  459 
THOMAS,  Melvin  459 
THOMAS    Patrice  459 
THOMAS    R    410 
THOMAS,  Rohn  242 
THOMAS,  Suzonne  392,  459 
THOMPSON    Abbey  459 
THOMPSON,  C   390 
THOMPSON    L    392 
THOMPSON,  Lindo  392 
THOMPSON,  M    397 
THOMPSON,  Philip  459 
THOMPSON,  Robert  459 
THOMPSON,  Tereso  399 
THOMSON,  Laurie  367 
THOMSON,  Pomelo  325 
THOMSON,  R   416 
THORGREN   Elm  412 
THORPE    Skip  326 
THREEWITS,  Randall  459 
TIDWELL,  Sondra  459 
TIDWELL,  Thomos  459 
TIEDE,  Julia  459 
TIEDE,  Karen  370 
TIELKER,  Steven  459 
TIMMONS   Scott  389 
TIPPY,  Rebecco  325 
TISCHLER,  Diane  69 
TOAL,  Peter  389 

TOLBERT,  Roy  148,  149,  155,  331 
TOLER,  Dwoyne  459 
TOLHURST,  Constonce  332,  412 
TOMMELEIN    Cheryl  367 
TONEY,  Stephen  321,  413 
TOOMBS,  Jomes  400 
TOON,  Bernord  459 
TOON,  Donold  478 
TORBECK,  Richard  426 
TORBIT,  J    366 
TORR,  John  423 
TORRENCE,  J    366 
TOTH   Jill  459 
TRENKNER,  Dovid  187 
TRIGG,  Douglos  459 
TRIGG,  Duncan  389 
TRIMMER,  Cindy  376 
TRIMPE   Kevin  389   459 
TROEGER,  Trocey  395 
TROUERN-TREND,  John  403 
TROUTMAN   I    416 
TROY,  D   394 
TROYER,  Jeffrey  403 
TRUE,  Jeff  426 
TRUE,  Potrick  424 
TRUMAN,  Steven  459 
TSCHUOR,  Tereso  431 
TUCHMAN,  Ellen  391 
TUNIS,  Travis  404 
TURCHAN,  Corel  459 
TURK,  Jomes  416 
TURK   Stocey  431,  459 
TURKUPOLIS,  Livio  459 
TURNBEAUGH,  Pomelo  459 
TURNER,  Jerry  403 
TURNER,  Morsho  459 
TURNER,  Potrick  313 
TURNER,  Roymond  428 
TURNER,  William  427 
TURNOCK,  Eileen  370 
TWERSKY,  Suzanne  459 
TWYMAN,  W.llard  459 
TYNER,  Rolph  459 
TYTE,  Dovid  416 
TZENG,  Ming  459 


UBELHOR,  PotrrciQ  459 
ULAND,  Jomes  459 
ULAND,  Jonas  459 
ULREY,  /udith  410 
UMINSKI,  Deon  313,  459 
UNDERWOOD   Done  421 
UNDERWOOD,  J    4M 
UNGERLEIDER,  Ellen  459 
UNGKU,  Tahir  Ungku  Ainon  459 


VAIL,  Kns  245 
VALDETTARO,  Edward  415 
VAN  ALLEN,  Brad  404 
VAN  BOVEN,  Andreo  412 
VAN  BUSKIRK,  Thomos  416 
VAN  DER  WEELE,  Ten  368,  459 
VAN  DEUSEN,  Christine  459 
VAN  DEVENTER,  Debro  459 
VAN  DORT,  L    370 
VAN  EATON,  Rebecco  409,  459 
VAN  HOY,  Scott  398 
VAN  LUIK,  Noncy  405 
VAN  NESS,  Kirk  423 
VAN  ORSDOLL,  Marsho  459 
VAN  PEENEN,  Dione  399 
VAN  WINKLE,  K    420 
VANCE    Bon.  408 
VANDERCLICT,  T   427 
VARJIAN,  Leon  103 
VAUGHAN,  Douglos  459 
VAUGHN    William  369 
VAUGHT,  Duone  459 
VEA,  Michoel  424 
VEA   Susie  459 
VEIT    Leonord  459 
VENTRESCA,  Anne  459 
VERBLE   Jane  459 
VERDONE,  Paul  369 
VERMILLION,  Tony  403 
VESSELS,  Poulo  459 
VIDMICH,  Robert  426 
VIELLIEU,  Nanette  326 
VILLA,  Michoel  61 
VINES,  Robert  326 
VINING,  Borboro  399 
VITKUS,  Robert  61 
VODDE,  Connie  408 
VOGEL,  D   399 
VOGEL,  Morgoret  459 
VOHS    Morgoret  291 
VOIGTMANN,  Anne  370,  409 
VONDERSCHMITT,  Carol  371 
VOOR    Williom  417 
VORNDRAN   Michele  330 
V0S5BERG,  Corolyn  412 


TABOR,  Porker  414 
TABUTT,  R   416 
TACKETT,  R    Michoel  416 
TADD,  J    400 
TAFF,  Jomes  398 
TAHARA,  Robin  408    458 
TALLEY,  Michoel  245 
TAM,  Kent  415 
TANAKA,  Diono  458 


WACHHOLZ,  Arthur  398 
WACHHOLZ,  Jill   105,  246 
WADE,  C    395 
WADE,  D   423 
WADE    W   416 

WADINGTON,  Robert  330,  331 
WAGNER,  Denise  395 
WAGNER,  Monico  408 
WAGNER,  Noncy  412 
WAGNER,  Potti  459 
WAGNER,  Robert  369 
WAGNER,  Steven  400 
WAHL,  Dovid  326,  421 
WAHL,  Kenneth  313 
WAHL,  Potnck  313 
WAINSCOTT,  Ronold  243 
WAKEMAN,  John  459 
WALCOFF,  Steven  396 
WALDEN,  Mark  429 
WALDO,  Guv  459 
WALDSCHMIDT,  James  459 
WALKER,  B    395 
WALKER,  Ed  278 
WALKER,  Glono  460 
WALKER,  Kothryn  409 
WALKER,  Michoel  460 
WALKER,  Rebecco  460 
WALKER,  Sherri  333 
WALKER,  Steven  429 
WALKER,  Suson  390 
WALL,  Come  412 
WALLA,  John  197,  326 
WALLS,  Elizabeth  412 
WALMER,  Fred  397 
WALMER,  Shoron  366 
WALSH,  Carolyn  371 
WALTERS,  Joy  460 
WALTERS,  Leann  460 
WALTERS   Timothy  160 


WALTERS,  Will.om  460 

WAMPLER,  Deborah  460 

WAMPLER,  J    Richord  417 

WARBLE,  Alon  460 

WARD,  Enc  404 

WARD,  Gil  460 

WARD,  Sherley  429 

WARDEN,  Stephen  460 

WARFEL,  Hans  460 

WARK,  W.lliom  314 

WARN,  Michoel  396 

WARNACUT   Joyce  460 

WARNER    Brent  460 

WARNER   J    399 

WARNER,  J    399 

WARREN    Karen  460 

WARNER,  R   423 

WARREN   JeH  460 

WARSHAUER,  Nonci  402 

WARWICK,  Michelle  408 

WASHINGTON,  Gory  178 

WASHINGTON,  Sheryll  403 

WASMUTH,  Wendy  399 

WATANABE,  Alan  460 

WATANABE,  Colin  396 

WATERMAN,  L    368 

WATKINS    Abbie  Jean  460 

WATSON    John  Thomas  313 

WATSON    Morto  460 

WATTS,  B    409 

WATTS,  Mark  399 

WAYMIRE    Gregory  460 

WEAVER  D   415 

WEAVER,  Jeffrey  369 

WEAVER,  Karen  184,   185 

WEAVER    Kevin  400 

WEAVER,  Lindo  418 

WEAVER    Terr.  367 

WEBBER,  Chorles  460 

WEBER,  Gregory  400 

WEBER,  M   426 

WEBER,  N    401 

WEBER,  Stephen  399 

WEBER,  Timothy  399 

WEBSTER,  Thomos  460 

WEDEKING,  Marsha  366 

WEEDEN    Doniel  426 

WEESNER,  Rondo  399 

WEICHMAN    Rebekoh  460 

WEIGHT,  Fronclin  370 

WEIGAND,  Kothryn  405 

WEIMER,  Daniel  419 

WEINBERG,  Suson  391 

WEINER,  Cheryl  460 

WEINER,  M   391 

WEINSTEIN,  Dove  323,  460 

WEINTRAUB,  Jodi  391 

WEINTRAUB   Julio  425 

WEISEL,  Howord  460 

WEISHEIT,  Michael  419 

WEISMAN,  Sanford  460 

WEISS,  Howord  393 

WEISS,  J    391    . 

WEISS,  Steven  460 

WEISSERT    Stephen  411 

WEISSERT,  Teresa  409 

WEISZ,  John  460 

WEITHOFF,  J   424 

WELCH,  Grace  460 

WELCH,  Mory  Ruth  402 

WELCH,  Richord  460 

WELCH,  Vincent  407 

WELDON,  Corol  184,  390,  460 

WELLER,  Fronci  460 

WELLER,  Mork  416 

WELLS,  Elizobeth  460 

WELLS,  Felicia  406,  425 

WELLS   Hermon  B  58   80  262,    302 

WELLS,  Kimberly  46U 

WELLS,  L   405 

WELTY,  JeHrey  420 

WENDLING   Hoi  403 

WENDT,  Joseph  198 

WENDT,  Mark  415 

WENSTRUP,  Jeffrey  294 

WERHLE,  C   392 

WERNER,  Richord  Bruce  325 

WERNER,  Richard  Frederick  428 

WERNIG,  Mory  390 

WERTZ,  Chns  222 

WERTZ,  Jennifer  409 

WESSELHOFT,  Sue  367,  394 

WEST,  Kern  355 

WE5TERKAMP,  Kotherine  395 

WESTFALL,  Scott  421 

WESTPHAL,  D   423 

WETTERS,  Bnon  400 

WETZEL,  Jomes  413 

WEVER,  Noncy  460 

WEYER,  Keith  426 

WEYRETER,  Noncy  460 

WHEELER,  Louonne  460 

WHEELER,  Mory  Jean  460 

WHEELER   Michoel  314 

WHELCHEL,  Mernlee  370 

WHINREY,  Sue  390 

WHITE,  Alice  328,  422 

WHITE    B   390 

WHITE,  Billic  Jane  460 

WHITE,  Corol  412 

WHITE,  D   390 

WHITE    Deborah  31  1    460 

WHITE,  Denise  314 

WHITE,  Glen  421 

WHITE,  Neil  419 

WHITE    Peggy  422 

WHITE,  Richord  244 

WHITE,  Timothy  460 

WHITE,  Woyne417,  460 

WHITE,  Wendy  338 

WHITEHEAD,  Stephen  460 

WHITEHEAD,  Tereso  367 

WHITLEY,  J    410 

WHITLEY,  J    366 

WHITMER,  Jean  Ellen  460 

WHITMYER,  Reoqon  460 

WHITSITT    Pomelo  326,  405 

WHITTED,  Jill  412 

WHITTENBERG   Elizobeth  460 

WHOBREY,  Peggy  460 

WIATT,  Thomos  460 
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WICKERSHAM,  Rebecca  409 

WICKMAN,  Margaret  341 

WIDAMAN,  Karen  460 

WIDMER    Eileen  477 

WIESEN,  Josie  431 

WILBURN,  Sondro  460 

WILCOX,  Ethelyn  460 

WILCZYNSKI,  Michael  399 

WILDFEUER,  Lisa  392 

WILEY,  D   396 

WILEY,  Jonef  460 

WILEY,  Tim  222,  460 

WILKER50N,  David  460 

WILKINS,  Nanette  409 

WILKINSON,  Louro  312 

WILKINSON,  T   427 

WILLARDO,  Joanna  461 

WILLIAMS,  Alan  400 

WILLIAMS,  Bnan  Paul  310,  343,  461 

WILLIAMS,  Bruce  461 

WILLIAMS,  Bruce  Randall  461 

WILLIAMS,  Bryan  Paul  397 

WILLIAMS,  C    401 

WILLIAMS,  Clay  398 

WILLIAMS,  Dawn  461 

WILLIAMS,  Deboroh  426 

WILLIAMS,  Edgar  G    304 

WILLIAMS,  Enc  403 

WILLIAMS,  Joyce  399 

WILLIAMS,  L    403 

WILLIAMS,  M    396 

WILLIAMS,  Morvin  461 

WILLIAMS,  Michael  461 

WILLIAMS,  Non  461 

WILLIAMS,  Normon  403 

WILLIAMS,  R   369 

WILLIAMS,  Starlene  392,  461 

WILLIAMS,  Suson  461 

WILLIAMS,  T   423 
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To  take  an  idea,  to  mold  it,  to  change  it 
and  to  watch  it  grow,  then  to  see  the  end 
result  —  that's  what  the  year  has  been 
for  me.  As  I  look  back,  I  really  can't  be- 
lieve the  book  is  completed.  After  all  the 
planning,  discussions  and  decisions,  it's 
finally  finished. 

After  undertaking  such  a  task,  I  now 
find  myself  owing  thanks  to  many  people. 
First,  to  my  staff,  who  spent  many  days 
and  a  lot  of  sleepless  nights  working  on 
this  venture. 

To  Vol  —  I  wouldn't  have  mode  it 
without  you.  You  did  a  great  job.  Thanks 
for  rescheduling  your  wedding  so  you 
could  be  a  part  of  the  staff. 

To  Ken  (Scrooge's  clone)  —  for  keep- 
ing the  finances  straight  and  giving  me 
moral  support  when  I  needed  it. 

To  Becky  —  for  the  great  graphics  job. 
(Becky,  I  wanted  to  say  more,  but  I  was 
afraid  it  would  moke  the  copy  too  long!) 

To  Don  —  who  could  always  i.d.  the 
girls  in  his  photos. 

To  Marianne  —  for  all  those  sleepless 
nights  spent  writing  and  editing  stories. 

To  Kathy  Furore  —  the  first  to  experi- 
ence the  staff's  motto,  "If  it  isn't  done 
twice,  it  isn't  done  right." 

To  Kathy  Hobble  —  for  her  much 
needed  help  with  the  last  two  deadlines. 

To  Mikey,  the  mythical  sports  editor  — 
for  his  stories  with  the  cute,  unprintable 
comments. 

To  Jana  and  Betty  —  who  didn't  know 
what  they  were  getting   into  when  they 


said  they  wanted  to  work  on  the  year- 
book staff. 

To  John  Ahlhouser  —  for  his  constant 
encouragement  and  advice. 

I  also  find  myself  grateful  to  Clark  Ter- 
rell and  Hunter  Publishing  Co,  for  their 
assistance  with  all  the  problems  inherent 
in  producing  a  yearbook. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  the  Herald- 
Telephone  for  the  use  of  photos,  and  to 
John  Dee  and  Cameo  Color,  Inc.,  for  quick 
assistance  with  color  photos. 

Special  thanks  go  to  the  lU  Foundation 
for  their  financial  assistance  with  Little 
500  color. 

I  also  must  extend  thanks  to  my 
friends,  who  often  became  unwilling 
members  of  the  Arbutus  staff.  To  Kim, 
Mary  and  Karen,  I  couldn't  have  finished 
the  book  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  three. 
Karen,  thanks  so  much  for  helping  me 
through  the  "final  nights." 

To  my  parents,  for  understanding  that 
sometimes  the  yearbook  had  to  come  be- 
fore grades. 

And  finally,  to  Jim,  for  always  listening 
to  my  complaints  and  problems.  I 
wouldn't  have  mode  it  through  the  year 
without  your  support. 

To  all  those  who  have  had  something 
to  do  with  Yourbook  '78,  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted. To  my  staff,  it's  been  a  treatful 
(or  should  I  say  "festive?")  year. 

Eileen  Widmer 
1978  Arbutus  Editor 
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The  1978  Arbutus  was  printed  by 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina.  Eighty  pound  dull 
enamel  paper  and  brown/black  ink  were 
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This  has  been 
Yourbook  '78. 
The  1978 
Arbutus  staff 
hopes  that  they 
have  pictured  the 
year  and  the 
university  the 
way  you  will 
remember  it  — 
now  and  1 0  years 
from  now. 
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